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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 


THE subject treated ir this volume of the ‘Sacrep 
CLASSIcs is one possessed of strong claims on the 
attention of reflecting persons, on account of both 
its intrinsic importance, and the mistaken opinions 
which extensively prevail in relation to it. On the 
one side, exaggerated pretensions have been put 
forwards, disgusting the strong-minded, and de- 
pressing the timid yet sincere Christian: on the 
other, a crude notion of unattainableness has been: 
allowed to depress exertion, and even to subvert 
the rational desire and steady aim, which would 
probably have been sustained by just views upon 
the nature and the obligations of Religious Per- 
fection. 

It is not difficult to discover, both from the evi- 
dence of facts, and by an easy analysis of the argu- 
ments advanced by those who have asserted, for 
themselves or others of their party, the dignity of a 
proper sinless perfection, that either they have 
been very lax and careless in their use of words, or 
they have been extremely inattentive to the neces- 
sary requirements of the divine law, and tothe nature 
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of the obedience which we are under an inextinguish- 
able obligation to render. A serious conviction that 
“the commandment is spiritual, and the law holy, 
just, and good,” and that such compliance with. it 
as is worthy of the divine acceptance, must include 
a right state of all “the thoughts and intents of 
the heart ;” cannot but destroy the claims of self- 
ignorant arrogance, and lead to the humbling con- 
fession of the inspired psalmist, ‘I have seen an 
end of all perfection: thy commandment is exceed- 
ing broad.’ 

Yet this conviction, so far from quenching the 
desire to obtain perfection, or allowing the mind to 
remain at ease and careless under the conscious- 
ness of any allowed sin, will the more arouse ge- 
nuine Christians to diligence, watchfulness and 
prayer. The consciousness of deficiency, under 
obligations of infinite weight and motives of the 
highest reason, presses heavily upon their spirits: 
the very thought of inferiority, in a field of exer- 
tion, where both their warmest affection and their 
solemn sense of duty are united, is afflictive to 
them. Theirs are not the dull and servile minds, 
which move only as scourged on by low fear, or 
hired by selfish hopes. Religion is with them not 
the least intolerable part of an alternative both the 
sides of which would be declined, were it possible 
to decline them ; but it is the object of their deli- 
berate choice, their fixed desire, their warm affec- 
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tion. 'To be told that absolute perfection in it is 
unattainable, will not satisfy them. There is a 
power which draws them upwards: and they wel- 
come, they cherish, they strive to increase its force. 
It would be in vain to apply the magnet to clods 
of earth and worthless rust; but the smallest par- 
ticle of iron hastens to obey its attraction. Would 
Canova or Chantrey content himself with medio- 
crity, from the assurance that he would never reach 
the absolutism of perfection; that, in every part of 
his path and at the top of every summit, he would 
see a point further and higher, a “yet beyond” 
ever flitting before him? No; the sculptor, the 
painter, the poet, would scorn such depressing in- 
ference: the man who could yield to it is not of 
their society, he wants the soul of fire, the panting 
after excellence, the love of it for its own sake, 
which is the very characteristic of genius. Yet, the 
fine ideal, which charms on sueh noble minds, has 
not the wondrous certainty of being attained in 
another state of being. The creations of genius, 
the earthly miracles of art, have this sad addition to 
their inherent imperfection, that they decay and 
perish ; and their authors die before them. But it 
is not so with the habits of the immortal spirit. 
They die not when the body dies. For evil or for 
good, they have before them an endless existence, 
and their qualities of exasperated malignity or of 
purest moral excellence secured in full complete- 
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ness. Much more then may it be expected that 
religion should be soaring and irrepressible. “ This 
is the true grace of God, wherein” sincere believers 
“stand.” They love religion for its own loveliness. 
They aspire to God, through the Mediator, and by 
the Spirit of his power, from the feelings of deter- 
minate preference and warm-hearted delight. They 
can take an honest share in the expressions of an- 
cient piety: “O, how I love thy law! It is my 
meditation all the day: and let it be observed, 
that this burst of feeling is the very next utterance 
after the solemn acknowledgment before cited, ‘I 


> have seen an end of all perfection.’ ‘I esteem thy 


~ 


precepts concerning all things to be right, and I 
hate every false way. I love thy testimonies ex- 
eeedingly. I love thy law. I love thy command- 
ments above gold; yea, above fine gold. I esteem 
all thy precepts concerning all things to be right, 
and I hate every false way. ‘Trouble and anguish 
have taken hold on me: yet thy commandments 
are my delights. I have chosen thy precepts. 
Thy law is my delight. Let my soul live, and it 
shall praise thee: and let thy judgments help me. 
I have gone astray, like a lost sheep: seek thy ser- 
vant, for I do not forget thy commandments.—Not 
as though I had already attained, either were al- 
ready perfect: but I follow after, if that I may 
apprebend that for which also I am apprehended 
of Christ Jesus. I count not myself to have appre- 
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hended : but this one thing I do; forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward the 
mark, for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.—This is the message which we 
have heard of him and declare unto you, that Gop 
IS LIGHT, and in him is no darkness at all. If we 


say that we have fellowship with him, and walk in ° 


darkness, we lie and do not the truth: but, if we 
walk in the light as he is in the light, we have fel- 
lowship one with another; and the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin. If wesay 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. If we-confess our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and so 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness. If we say that 
we have not sinned, we make him a liar, (construc- 
tively, and by the tendency of so daring a contra- 
diction to the testimony of God in his word,) ‘and 
his truth is notin us. My little children; these 


things write I unto you that ye sin not. Andif 


any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous: and he is the propitia- 
tion for our sins; and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world. And hereby we 
do know that we know him, if we keep his com- 
mandments. He that saith, I know him, and 
keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and the 
truth is not in him. But whoso keepeth his word, 
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in him, verily, is the love of God perfected : ead 
know we that we are in him.’! 

In these and many similar parts of the divine 
word, we find the humble acknowledgments of im- 
perfection joined with the most delicate sensibility 
to the evil of inherent sin, the deepest abhorrence 
of it, and the most earnest strivings after an indefi- 
nitely growing purity of mind and life. This is 
that PerFrecTion which is not only predicable 
and to be represented as an object of desire; but 
which is a necessary and indispensable part of 
the character.of every true Christian. It denotes 
sincerity, in opposition to affectation and assum- 
ing in the supposed indications of religion; and 
symmetry, in contradistinction to a rickety and pal- 
sied profession of religion, in which some of the 
pretended parts of the body of piety appear to be of 
a monstrous growth, inflated, disproportionate, and 
incongruous; while other virtues, not less necessary 
as components of the divine Weseang show no signs 
of a living existence. 

Christian Perfection is described by Bernard of 
Clairvaux, that bright luminary of a dark age, as 


1 Ps, cxix. different verses. Phil. iii. 12, 13, 14. 1 John, 
i. 5—10; ii. 1—5. The word translated just in ch. i. 9; and 
righteous in ii. 1; has, inseveral passages of the Old Testament, 
(by its well-known correspondent Hebrew adjective,) and in some 
of the New Testament, the sense of kind, benign, generous. See 
Ps. xxxy. 243 Hi. 143 |zix, 27: lexi, 2; 25: cx, sane 
Matt. i. 19. 
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“the unwearied endeavour to make progress; the 
constant effort to reach perfection.”' It was in 
his time, and not only before it, but lamentably 
enough in subsequent periods, a commonly re- 
ceived notion that the perfection of religious obe- 
dience consisted in certain forms, observances of 
worship, and states of life. In our own more en- 
lightened times, among the strictest nominal Pro- 
testants, the notion is extensively dominant, either 
explicitly maintained or held by plainest implica- 
tion, that an exact and consistent conscientious- 
ness, the fair and universal conjunction of piety, 
virtue, and morality, are not required from men 
in business, who have to moye daily in the 
world, whose station calls for a continual and 
closely vigilant attention to life's endless bustle, 
labour and skill, forethought and contrivance, com- 
merce and politics, literature and science ;—that 
religion is not absolutely needful for them ;—that 
it is in fact a thing impracticable in their circum- 
stances, the exhortation to it impertinent, and the 
expectation of it unreasonable ;—that the full and 
just measure of practical Christianity is applicable 
only to persons who enjoy ample leisure, to the re- 
tired, the aged, or the infirm; to the poor, who have 
no other consolation ; and to the professional minis- 


1 ¢¢ Indefessum proficiendi studium et jugis conatus ad perfec- 
tionem, perfectio reputatur.” Epist. 253. 
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ters of religion, whose business is study and devo- 
tion, religious teaching and a religious example. 

_ Lamentable ignorance, or criminal neglect of re- 
flection !—'The religion of the gospel is a generous 
and noble thing: it is of indispensable necessity for 
every person in every rank and station or possible 
mode of human existence, but to none more than 
the sons and daughters of anxious care or of tempt- 
ing pleasure, exposed to the snares and contumelies 
and wrongs of indigence, to “the deceitfulness of 
riches, or to the lusts of other things:” it qualifies © 
for the right discharge of every duty, the public and 
most conspicuous, as well as the simplicity of a 
private life on the smallest scale of connexion: it 
gives a directive principle, a set of motives intelli- 
gible, frank, honourable, and consistent in their 
operation, and rules of conduct founded on the im- 
mutable obligations of equity and kindness: it asks 
but to be uprightly observed, to be allowed its di- 
vine right of empire in the soul, and it would di- 
minish suffering and increase happiness to the 
highest degree compatible with our earthly condi- 
tion. 

The truth, practicability, and reasonableness of 
all this, are shown in the Treatise of Dr. Batrs 
now republished, on “ SprriruaL PERFECTION.” 
It is not the work of a gloomy recluse, an illiberal 
dogmatist, or a harsh and cold precisionist. The 
author was a gentleman, as well as a scholar and 
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a clergyman. He was a man who moved in a 
large and active sphere; he was no stranger to the 
polite world, and he had much intercourse with 
persons of superior talent and of rank and distinc- 
tion, through the years of his public life. At the 
Restoration, he was appointed one of the king’s 
chaplains, and was offered the deanery of Lich- 
field and Coventry, but which his conscientious 
scruples prevented him from accepting. By the 
lords chancellor Bridgman and Finch, by several 
of the nobility, and particularly by the duke of 
Bedford, he was held in much reverence, and his 
society greatly esteemed. He was the intimate 
friend of archbishop Tillotson. King William ITI. 
treated him with great respect, and frequently ad- 
mitted him into the royal presence. The queen 
Mary was known to have been greatly attached to 
his writings, and to have made much use of them 
for her private edification. Though he could not 
comply with the requisitions of the Act of Uniform- 
ity, passed in 1662, and therefore of necessity be- 
came a nonconformist, it would probably be im- 
possible. to find a man in any denomination of 
Christians, who had less of bigotry in his spirit, 
or more of true candour, and an unaffected readi- 
ness to show honour to worth and virtue, wherever 
they were found. A passage in his farewell ser- 
mon to his parishioners, preached in the church of 
St. Dunstan’s in the West, on August 17, 1662, 
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the Sunday before his ejectment, is worthy of being 
cited. 

“ It is neither fancy, faction, nor humour, that 
makes me not comply: but merely the fear of 
offending God. And if, after the best means used 
for my illumination (as prayer to God, discourse 
and study) I am not able to be satisfied as to the 
lawfulness of what is required ; if it be my unhap- 
piness to be in error; surely men will have no rea- 
son to be angry with me in this world, and I hope 
God will pardon me in the next.” 

Dr. Bates died on July 14, 1699, at the age of 
seventy-four years. Mr. Howe, his friend and 
fellow-nonconformist, preached the funeral sermon ; 
a few sentences from which have a just claim to be . 
transcribed. No one acquainted with the cha- 
racter and the writings of Howe, will question 
either his power of penetration into the true dis- 
positions of men, or his fidelity in representing 
them. : 
In the dedication to the duke of Bedford, Mr. 
Howe, adverting to the respective opinions of 
churchmen and dissenters, says: “Such differ- 
ences will be easily tolerable, where there is that 
mutual charity, as neither to think a different judg- 
ment to be bribed with dignities and emoluments, 
on the one hand ; nor to be perverted by humour 
and affection of singularity, on the other—[Dr. 
Bates's] great candour and moderation, in refer- 
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ence to the things wherein he hath been constrained 
to differ from many excellent persons, and his re- 
moteness from any disposition to censure them 
from whom he differed, have been ——conspicuous 
to all that knew him: the apprehension having 
been deeply inwrought into the temper of his 
mind, that the things, wherein only it could be 
possible for truly good men to differ, must be but 
trifles, in comparison of the much greater things 
wherein it was impossible for them not to agree. 


I no way doubt but the things for which your 
grace most deservedly valued this excellent per- 
son, were such as have in them an inherent and 
immutable goodness, not varying with times or the 
changeable posture of secular affairs; but which 
must be the same in all times; and not appropriate 
to persons of this or that denomination, but that 
may be common to persons sincerely good, of any 
denomination whatsoever. Whereupon, the testi- 
mony, which your grace hath from time to time 
given, of your value of him on such an account, 
must have redounded to yourself; have reflected 
true honour on your own name; shown your dis- 
cerning judgment of persons and things; and en- 
titled you to his prayers, which I hope have been 
available to the drawing down of blessings on 
yourself and your noble family.” 

The Sermon was upon the text in John xi. 16. 


‘Then said Thomas, which is called Didymus, 
b 
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unto his fellow-disciples: let us also go, that we 
may die with him.’ At the close, the distinguished 
preacher draws a character of his deceased friend. 
The following extracts will properly accompany 
this reimpression of Dr. Bates’s last and, it may 
be justly said, dying work. 

“ Fis natural endowments and abilities appeared 
to every observer great, much beyond the common 
rate: his apprehension quick and clear: his rea- 
soning faculties, acute, prompt, and expert, so as 
readily to produce and urge closely the stronger 
and more pregnant arguments, when he was to 
use them; and soon to discern the strength of ar- 
guments, if he was to answer them: his judgment, 
penetrating and solid, stable and firm: his wit, 
never vain or light, but most facetious and plea- 
sant, by the ministry of a fancy both veryv igor- 
ous and lively and most obedient to his reason, 
always remote both from meanness and enormity. 

“ His memory was admirable and never failed, 
that any one could observe, and was not impaired 
by his great age of seventy-four; insomuch that 
speeches made upon solemn occasions, and of no 
inelegant composition, (some whereof the world 
hath seen, though extorted from him with great 
difficulty and with much importunity,) he could 
afterwards repeat to a word, when he had not 
penned one word of them before. His sermons, 
wherein nothing could be more remote from ram- 
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ble, he constantly delivered from his memory ; 
and hath some time told me, with an amicable 
freedom, that he partly did it to teach some that 
were younger to preach without notes. 

“ His learning and acquired knowledge of things 
usually reckoned to lie within that compass, was 
a vast treasure. He had lived a long, studious 
life; an earnest gatherer of books——with which 
he had so great an acquaintance——that one, who 
was, for the dignity of his station and the emi- 
nency of his endowments, as great a pillar and 
as excellent an ornament of the church as any it 
hath had for many an age, hath been known to 
say that, were he to collect a library, he would as 
soon consult Dr. Bates as any man he knew. 
Whatsoever belonged to the more polite sort of 
literature, was most grateful to him when it fell 
into a conjunction with what was also most use- 
ful. Nothing mean was welcome into his library, 
or detained there, much less thought fit to be en- 
 tertained and laid up in the more private reposi- 
tory of bis mind. 

« His divine knowledge and the abundant grace of 
God in him, have been eminently conspicuous. His 


private conversation was so instructive, so quicken- 

ing, in reference to what lay within the confines of re- 

ligion and godliness, that no man of ordinary 

capacity could hear his usual and most familiar 
b2 
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discourses, but either with great negligence or great 
advantage. 


«Though in his communing with the many 
friends whom he irresistibly constrained to covet 
his society, he did not exclude things of common 
human concernment, he still discovered a temper of 
mind most intent upon divine things. He did not 
look with a slight.or careless eye upon the affairs 
of the public ; but was wont. to consider and speak 
of them as a man of prospect and large thought, 
with much prudence and temper, not curiously 
prying into the arcana of government or reasons of 
state, which it was necessary should be under a 
veil; much less rudely censuring what it was not 
fit should be understood. But what was open to 
common view, he was. wont to discourse of in- 
structively ; both as lying under the direction of 
Providence, and as relating to the interest of reli- 
gion. Nor was he wont to banish out of his con- 
versation the pleasantness that fitly belonged to 
it; for which his large acquaintance with a most 
delightful variety of story, both ancient and mo- 
dern, gave him advantage beyond most; his judi- 
cious memory being a copious promptuary of what 
was profitable and facetious, and disdaining to be 
the receptacle of useless trash. To place religion 
in a morose sourness, was remote from his practice, 
his judgment, and his temper. But his discourses, 
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taking in often things of a different nature, were in- 
terwoven with religion and centered in it. He 
spake not forcedly or with affectation, as acting a 
part; but from the settled temper and habit of his 
soul. Into what transports of admiration of the 
Love oF Gop have I heard him break forth, when 
some things foreign, or not immediately relating to 
practical godliness, had taken up a good part of 
our time! 2 


The published writings of this excellent man, 
are,—Discourses on the Existence of God, the 
Immortality of the Soul, and the Divinity of the 
Christian Religion:—The Harmony of the Divine 
Attributes in the Redemption of Man by the Lord 
Jesus Christ :—The Great Duty of Resignation :— 
The Danger of Prosperity :—The Forgiveness of 
Sins :—The Sure Trial of Uprightness :—The Four 
Last Things; Death, Judgment, Heaven, and 
Hell:—Spiritual Perfection :—a variety of Sermons: 
a posthumous volume, on the Everlasting Rest of 
the Saints in Heaven. 

The treatise now given anew to the public in this 
convenient and elegant form, was originally pub- 
lished in 1699, within a short time of the Author's 
death. It is supposed that it has never been re- 
printed, except in the folio collection of Bates's 
works, London, 1700, and in a more modern edi- 
tion of the works, in four octavo volumes, published 
at Leeds. This treatise therefore has been, at least 
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for many years, not easy to be obtained in its sepa- 
rate form, and consequently less read than its use- 
ful tendency would have deserved. Another cause 
has, not improbably, contributed to throw it com- 
paratively into neglect: the incorrect manner in 
which it was edited. We have before remarked 
that it was published but a short period before the 
author's death. His advanced age and the state 
of declining health under which he had long suf- 
fered, make it appear likely that he dictated the 
matter of the work, furnishing perhaps some short- 
hand notes to an amanuensis; and that he was 
unable himself to revise the manuscript. If we 
may form a judgment from internal evidence, it 
appears that the copy in this manner produced by 
an incompetent writer, was still further deformed 
by an ignorant or careless printer. The result of 
the whole is, that a book, whose matter is of so 
much value, is made quite unworthy of the taste 
and judgment of its author, must be in many pas- 
sages absolutely unintelligible to readers not versed 
in this kind of literary enucleation, and is in al- 
most every page incrusted with foul blunders to 
a degree rendering the reading of a work repul- 
sive, which the hand of its author would have 
made agreeable and attractive. It would have 
been absurd, and an act of injustice to the public, 
to have committed this edition to the press, asa 
part of the ‘Sacrep Crassics, without a careful 
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revision, exterminating, so far as could be ventured 
upon, the palpable mistakes and disfigurements. 
It is humbly presumed, that the work may now be 
read with a prompt and easy perception of its 
meaning ; and that it is, in some measure, restored 
to the flowing and perspicuous style which has 
often been admired in Bates’s more finished 
works. 

The book is indeed worthy of this labour. The 
subject is most important. The practical errors 
which it seeks to correct, exist extensively, and are 
extremely baneful to individual character and to 
the developement of Christianity in social life. 
The positions which it establishes and the instruc- 
tions which it proposes, are such as carry with them 
their own evidence of truth and wisdom. There is 
nothing far-fetched, no hunting for a factitious ori- 
ginality, no over-statements, no harsh censures, no 
-extravagant and impracticable requirements. Yet, 
while shunning the extremes of coldness and fana- 
ticism, the venerable author is not betrayed by the 
semblance of moderation into what would be a poor, 
insipid, heartless mediocrity. He regards not his 
course as “the good and right way,” simply because 
it is an attempered and middle course; but because 
it is recommended by sound reason, conscientiously 
yielding to the authority of revelation, and guided 
by the Spirit of truth. The standard of holiness 
which he advances is high and pure. He grants no 
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weak indulgences. He holds no timid compromise 
with any thing that is wrong, in principle or ten- 
dency. He speaks to the judgment, the conscience | 
and the heart. He seeks not to surprise, to astound, 
to overpower: but he applies his calm and mild 
good sense to the greatest objects of faith, piety, 
and universal virtue. ‘The book might even be 
called a familiar body of practical theology, laid 
down in convincing principles, and carried out into 
those practical applications which are wanted in 
real life, and to realize which is vitally important 
to the experimental use of our holy religion. Let 
an intelligent reader peruse carefully the Table of 
Contents, and he will perhaps be surprised at the 
copiousness of the plan; and at the number and 
variety, yet suitableness and natural sequence, of 
the topics treated. 

There are marks of a kind of imperfection, which 
is most probably to be imputed to the influence of 
increasing debility, and of an illness soon to prove 
fatal; as Dr. Bates says that his “life had been 
preserved for many years, like the weak light of a 
lamp in the open air.’ This imperfection consists 
in the occasional and abrupt dismissal of a train of 
thought, before it has been carried out to the length 
of the author's apparent intention; or which he 
seems to have intended to resume, but was pre- 
vented by physical disability. Yet these breaks in 
the vein of valuable ore do not appear to be ever 
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very material; and are rarely indeed perceptible, 
except to the eye of a closely reflecting and ex- 
amining reader. 

Though this excellent author does not possess 
the exuberance of 'Yaylor, nor that power of pene- 
trating to the inmost soul which distinguished 
Owen, nor the mingled devotional sweetness and 
keenness of observation so remarkable in Hall, nor 
the genius and fertile invention of Baxter, nor the 
originality and depth of Howe; yet he possesses 
his own order of merit, which must ever recom- 
mend him to candid and judicious minds. 


JeP Ss: 


Homerton, March 22, 1834. 
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TuHE great design of God in his saving mercies, is 
to transform us into the image of his unspotted ho- 
liness. We are elected to be holy, redeemed to be 
holy, called to be holy; and at last, we shall be 
received into heaven, and made glorious in holi- 
ness, without spot or blemish. 

It was worthy of the descending Deity into this 
lower world, to instruct and persuade men, by his 
perfect rules and example, ‘ to be holy as God is 
holy, in all manner of conversation.’ 

The enemy of souls, in combination with the car- 
nal mind, uses every art to cool our endeavours in 
following holiness ; and raises an army of objections 
to dismay us, and stop our progress to perfection. 
Sometimes the deceiver inspires a temptation with so 
soft a breath, that it is not discerned. He suggests 
the counsel of Solomon, ‘ Be not righteous over- 
much. The intention of the wise preacher is to 
direct us in the exercise of compassionate charity 
towards others, and not to censure them with ri- 
gour and severity for human frailties; but the 
tempter perverts his meaning, to make us remiss in 
religion, and shy of strict holiness. Merely moral 
men value themselves upon their fair conversation. 
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They are not stained with foul and visible pollutions, 
but are externally sober and righteous; and they 
will advise, that men should not take a surfeit of 
religion, but rise with an appetite; that it is wis- 
dom to use so much of religion as may quiet the 
clamours of conscience, secure reputation, and af- 
ford some colour of comfort; but it is folly to be 
over religious, and exposes persons to derision as 
needlessly nice and scrupulous. They commend 
the golden mean ; and, under the pretence of tem- 
per, plead for lukewarmness. 

This objection is in some part specious, and apt 
to sway the minds of men that do not attentively 
consider things. To discover its false colour, and to 
make a true and safe judgment of our duty, it will 
be useful to make some reflections. 

It is true, there is a mediocrity between vicious 
extremes, wherein the essence of inferior moral vir- 
tues consist; for they are exercised upon objects of 
limited goodness, and must be regulated, both in 
our affections and actions, by a proportionate re- 
gard to their degrees of goodness. Thus fortitude is 
in the middle, between base fear and rash boldness ; 
and the more firm and constant the habitual qua- 
lity of fortitude is, the more eminent and praise 
worthy it appears. But in spiritual graces, which 
raise the soul to God, whose perfections are truly 
infinite, there can be no excess. The most di- 
vine degrees of our love to God and fear to offend 
him, and our most strenuous endeavours to obey 
and please him, are our wisdom and duty. 

That part of the objection, that. strict holiness 
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will expose us to scorn, is palpably unreasonable. 
Did ever any artist blush to excel in the art that 
he professes ? Is a scholar ashamed to excel in 
useful learning ? And shall a Christian, whose 
high and holy calling obliges him to live beeoming 
its dignity and purity, be ashamed of his accurate 
conversation? Can we be too like God in his holi- 
ness, his peculiar glory?’ Can that be matter of 
contempt, which is the supreme honour of the in- 
telligent creature? A saint, when despised with 
titles of ignominy by the carnal world, should 
bind their scorns as a diadem about his head, and 
wear them as beautiful ornaments. The apostles 
rejoiced, that they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame for the name of Christ. What reproaches 
did the Lord of glory suffer for us? And what 
pride and folly is it, that we should desire to be glo- 
rified by his suffering reproaches, and not willingly 
endure reproach for his glory? Continual and ar- 
dent endeavours to rise to perfection, commend us 
to our Sovereign and Saviour. A cold-dead heathen 
is less offensive and odious to him than a lukewarm 
Christian. 

It is a common objection, that to live in all 
things according to rule, to walk circumspectly and 
exactly, to be confined to the narrow way, will not 
only infringe, but destroy our liberty. This liberty 
is so precious a possession, that men will defend it 
with their lives. An ingenuous person will rather 
wear a plain garment of his own, than a rich livery, 
the mark of servitude. But if men will appeal to 
their understandings, they will clearly discern that 
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the word liberty is abused, to give countenance to 
licentiousness. There is a free subjection and a ser- 
vile liberty. The apostle tells the Romans, ‘When 
ye were the servants of sin, ye were free from righ- 
teousness ; and being made free from sin, ye became’ 
the servants of righteousness.’ 

The soul has two faculties, the understanding 
and will. The object of the understanding is 
truth, either in itself or appearance ; the object of 
the will is goodness, either real or counterfeit. Li- 
berty is radically in the understanding, which freely 
deliberates, and by comparative consideration di- 
rects the will to choose good before evil; and of 
good the greater, and of evil the less. When the 
understanding is fully informed of the absolute 
goodness of an object, without the least mixture of 
evil, and represents it accordingly to the will; it is 
an act retrograde in nature, and utterly repugnant 
to the rational appetite, to reject it The indiffer- 
ence of the will proceeds from some defects in the 
object, or in the apprehension of it. But when an 
infinite good is duly represented to the will, the 
choice is most clear and free. Of this there is an 
illustrious example in the life of Moses: he ‘ re- 
fused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a sea- 
son; esteeming the reproach of Christ, greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt; for he had an 
eye to the recompense of reward.’ His enlightened 
mind considerately pondered the eternal reward 
against the transient pleasure of sin; and his judg- 
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ment was influxive on his will, to choose the glo- 
rious, futurity, before the false lustre of the court. 
What is the goodly appearance of the present 
tempting world, but, like the rainbow, painted 
tears? The heavenly felicity is substantial and 
satisfying. ‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.’ He dispels the darkness of the mind, 
and by his illuminating guidance, turns the will to 
accept and embrace those objects that exceedingly 
satisfy its vast desires and capacity. This is an 
eminent part of the divine image engraven on the 
soul in its creation; for God is sovereignly free, 
and ‘ does all things according to the counsel of his 
will.” Our servitude was by seduction; ‘ Eve 
being deceived was in the transgression.’ Our 
liberty is restored by light; ‘'The Truth makes us 
free. The necessity that proceeds from external 
compulsion, or from the indeliberate and strong 
sway of nature determining to one thing, is incon- 
sistent with liberty. The understanding is a free 
faculty in the apprehension of objects, the will free 
in the election of them; but in the consequent 
choice of the will, which infallibly proceeds from 
light and love, the perfection of its freedom con- 
sists. When God and his commands are duly 
represented in their amiable excellencies, the love 
of the lawgiver and of his laws certainly produces 
obedience with choice and complacency. David 
expresses his affection to the Divine law, and the 
principal motive of it, ‘I love thy law, because it 
is pure.’ Asthe hands are free when they are direct- 
ed by the eyes and the will; so a saint, who with 
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understanding and voluntary veneration worships 
God, and obeys his precepts, which is our reason- 
able service, exercises and enjoys the truest, sweet- 
est, and most honourable liberty: ‘ If the Son 
~ make you free ye are free indeed.’ Freedom and 
felicity are inseparable.' Servitude is the fatal 
concomitant of vice. When a philosopher was 
asked, what advantage he had obtained by the study 
of philosophy, he replied, This among others, that 
if all the laws were cancelled, a philosopher would 
live as uniformly, according to the rules of propriety 
and honour as before. A Christian who has an in- 
ward principle of divine knowledge and love, will, 
without the constraint of penal laws, from his clear. 
judgment and election, obey God with delight and 
constancy. 

There is a servile liberty. Three mistakes exist 
in the world, of eternally destructive consequence 
to the souls of men; concerning wisdom and folly, 
happiness and misery, liberty and servitude. Some 
are seeming wise, whose ignorance is esteemed judg- 
ment. Such are the worldly wise, who contrive and 
labour to ‘lay up treasures for themselves here, but 
are not rich towards God.’ Our Saviour gives them 
a true character, ‘ They are fools.’ Others are es- 
teemed happy in enjoying what they love; whereas, 
ifthey set their love upon those objects which deserve 
notthat principal affection, but are pernicious to their 


'“ In regno nati sumus. Parere Deo est regnare. In 
virtute posita est vera felicitas.” Seneca de Vita Beata. —We 
are born to be kings. ‘To be subject to God is to reign. 
Real happiness iies in virtue. 
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souls, they are truly miserable in the fruition of 
them. It is the sign of God’s severe displeasure to 
“give men up to satisfy their vile affections.’ Some 
are seeming free, whose bondage is esteemed liberty. 
Carnal men presume of their liberty, because they 
follow the swing of their appetites: but they serve 
divers lusts and pleasures, and are under the domi- 
nion of Satan, taken captive by him at his will. As 
if a horse that takes a career in a pleasant plain were 
free, when the bridle is in his mouth and he is curbed 
by the rider at his pleasure. The apostle says of 
idolaters, ‘ That what they sacrificed to idols, they 
sacrificed to devils.’ It is equally true, that when 
men serve their lusts, they serve the devil, construc- 
tively doing things pleasing to them. 

When man turned rebel against God, he became 
an absolute slave. His understanding is now in 
the chains of darkness, under ignorance and errors ; 
his will is enslaved by infamous lusts; his affec- 
tions are fettered by ensnaring objects. If no man 
can serve two masters, how wretched is their con- 
dition, whose numerous and fierce passions exact 
things contrary, and are their tyrants and tormen- 
tors continually. St. Peter speaks of impure per- 
sons, ‘Their eyes are full of the adulteress; they 
cannot cease from sin’ ‘This is true of all sinners, 
whose hearts are possessed by any kind of lusts. 
They are hurried by them against the reason and 
rest of their minds, to the commission of sin; the 
most cruel and contumelious bondage, and the 
more shameful because voluntary. But they are in- 
sensible of those subtle chains which bind the soul, 
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and think themselves to be the only freemen. As 
when the angel awakened Peter, to release him from 
prison, he thought he saw a vision ; so when they are 
excited to go out of their dark prison, they think the 
freedom of duty, the gracious liberty of the sons of 
God, to be a mere imagination. Like one in the 
paroxysm of a fever, who sings and talks high as if 
he were in perfect health, but, after the remission 
of the disease, feels his strength broken with pains, 
and himself near death. ‘Thus within a little while, 
when the furious precipitancy of their passions is 
cooled and checked by afflictions, they will feel 
and sink under the weight of their woeful bondage. 

Another objection and a pernicious fallacy of the 
tempter, whereby he deters many young persons from 
the strictness of a holy life is, that religion is a sour 
severity; they must renounce all delights, and turn 
Capuchins, if they seriously engage themselves in a 
religious course and resolve to strive after pure and 
perfect holiness. But there is neither truth nor ter- 
ror in this suggestion to the enlightened mind. It is 
impossible that true holiness should make men joy- 
less or in the least degree miserable; for it exists in 
the highest perfection in God, and he is infinitely 
joyful and blessed. Religion does not extinguish 
the joyful affections, but transplants them from 
Kigypt toCanaan. The pleasures of sin, which only 
are forbidden in the first taste, ravish the carnal 
senses; but like Jonathan's honey, they kill by 
tasting ; when the sweetness is vanished, the sting 
remains. Whereas the joy that proceeds from the 
exercise and improvement of Divine grace, and 
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‘the love of God shed abroad in the heart by the 
Holy Ghost’ the Eternal Comforter, the present » 
reward of it is vital and reviving, the foretaste of 
eternal life. Itis true, carnal men are strangers to 
this joy; they cannot relish Divine delights; but 
the Spirit of God, like anew soul, inspires the 
sanctified with new thoughts, new inclinations, new 
resolutions; and so qualifies them that spiritual 
objects become infinitely pleasing. And, whereas 
carnal pleasures are but for a season, and within a 
little while die, and end in bitter distaste, (Amnon’s 
excessive love was suddenly turned into more ex- 
cessive hatred,) spiritual joys are increasing and 
ever satisfying. Now it is an infallible rule to di- 
rect our choice; THAT is true happiness, which the 
more we enjoy, the more highly we value and love. 

I have thought it fit to show the unreasonableness 
of these perverse and poisonous objections; since, 
if not removed, they would blast my design and de- 
sired success, in the subsequent Discourses. But 
it is more easy to prove our duty to follow holiness, 
than to persuade men to practise it. I shall only 
add, that the reward of holiness being so excellent 
and eternal, our zeal should encounter and over- 
come all difficulties that oppose our obtaining it. 
The strongest and swiftest wings are too slow to 
dispatch our way to heaven. The Lord give his 
blessing, to make sacred truths effectual upon the 
souls of men! 
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SPIRITUAL PERFECTION. 


2 COR. VILL 


Having therefore these promises, dearly beloved, let 
us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE words are an argument, inferring the indispen- 
sable duty of Christians to preserve themselves un- 
tainted from the idolatrous and impure world, by 
the consideration of the promises specified in the 
preceding chapter. ‘What fellowship hath righ- 
teousness with unrighteousness? And what com- 
munion hath light with darkness? And what con- 
cord hath Christ with Belial? What part hath he 
that believes with an infidel?’ The form of ques- 
tions evidently implies the absolute inconsistency 
between them, and the danger from such commu- 
nion. We are not in Paradise, where the viper and 
the asp were innocent, and might be handled with- 
out danger from their poison; but in a contagious 
world, full of corrupters and corrupted. He repre- 
sents the dignity of true believers: ‘ Ye are the 
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temple of the living God; he hath said, I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them; and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people.’ The unclean 
spirits that possessed the man spoken of in the gos- 
pel, dwelt among the tombs, the repositories of the 
dead, in their corruption and rottenness; but the 
Holy Spirit dwells only in living temples, purified 
and adorned for his habitation. The apostle en- 
forces his advice: ‘ Wherefore come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
and touch not the unclean thing, and I will receive 
you, and will be a Father to you, and ye shall be 
my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.’ 
The promise contains the highest honour and most 
perfect felicity of the reasonable creature. 


In the text are observable, 

I. The title wherewith the apostle addresses 
them; ‘ Dearly beloved.’ 

II. The matter of the address; To strive after 
pure and perfect holiness. 

Ill. The motives; The exceeding great and 
precious promises assured to them from the mouth 
of God himself. 


‘ Having therefore these promises, dearly beloved.’ 
The title expresses the truth and strength of his af- 
fection. 

1. To recommend his counsel to their acceptance. 
Light opens the mind by clear conviction, but love 
opens the heart by persuasive insinuation; and 
makes an easy entrance into the soul. He seems 
to divest himself of his apostolical commission, and 
in the mildest and most tender manner mixes 
entreaties with his authority: as in a parallel place, 
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‘I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, &c. 1 Cor. i. 10. 

2. The matter of the address: the cleansing us 
from all pollution of flesh and spirit, and the chang- 
ing us into the unspotted image of God’s holiness. 
These are the comprehensive sum of renewing 
grace, and are inseparable. The Holy Spirit works 
both together in the saints; as the sun, by the same 
emanation of light, dispels the darkness of the air 
and irradiates it. But they are not merely different 
notions, but different parts of sanctification. For 
the corruption of nature is not a mere privation of 
holiness, as darkness is of light; but it isa contrary 
inherent quality, the principle of all sinful evils. 
We are commanded ‘to put off the old man, and 
to put on the new: to cease to do evil, and to learn 
to do well.’? 

We must purify ourselves from the pollutions of 
flesh and spirit. The soul and body, in the state 
of depraved nature, are like two malefactors fasten- 
ed with one chain, who by their strict union infect 
one another. The pollution is intimate and radi- 
cal, diffusive through all the powers of the soul and 
members of the body. ‘ The spirit of the mind, 
the supreme faculty, with the will and affections, 
want renewing. We are commanded to perfect 
holiness; to aspire and endeavour after our original 
holiness, and to be always advancing, till we arrive 
at the final consummate state of holiness in heaven. 

‘In the fear of God. That grace has an emi- 
nent causality and influence in this sanctification of 
Christians. It is a powerful restraint from sin, in 
thoughts and acts, in solitude and society, to con- 


1 Col. iii. 9,10. Isa. i, 16. 
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sider God's pure and flaming eye, which sees sin 
wherever it is, in order to judgment. Holy fear 
excites us to exercise every grace and perform every 
duty, in that manner, that we may be approved 
and accepted of God. 

3. The motive arises from the excellency of the 
promises, and the qualifications requisite for the 
obtaining them. It is promised, that ‘ God will 
dwell in us, and walk in us; whose gracious pre- 
sence is heaven upon earth. Strange conde- 
scension! That the God of glory should dwell 
in tabernacles of clay! Far greater than if a king 
should dwell in a cottage with one of his poor sub- 
jects. He will adopt us into the line of heaven: 
‘TI will be your Father, and ye shall be my sons 
and daughters.’ The qualifications are, the puri- 
fying ourselves from all defilements, and striving to 
be entirely holy. By the order of God, every leper 
was to be excluded from the camp of Israel; and 
will he have communion with the souls of men, 
overspread with the leprosy, and covered with the 
ulcers of sin? There is a special emphasis in the 
words, ‘ saith the Lord Almighty.” Without the 
cleansing and renewing of sinners, Omnipotence it- 
self cannot receive them into his favour and family. 
There are fatal bars fixed, which the unholy cannot 
break through. 

The proposition that arises from the words is 
this: The promises of the Gospel lay the most power- 
Ful obligations on Christians, to strive for the attain- 
ment of pure and perfect holiness. 

In treating this subject, I will first consider the 
duty as resting upon ourselves. 

2. The parts of it; the cleansing from sin and 
perfecting holiness. 
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3. The force of the motives, the precious and in- 
valuable promises of the Gospel; and make appli- 
cation of them. 

1. We are commanded to cleanse ourselves, 
which is our duty, and implies an ability derived 
from Christ to perform it. It may seem strange 
that men, in their depraved state, should be excited 
to renew themselves: ‘ Who can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean? Not one.’’ Yet this duty 
is frequently inculcated upon us: ‘ Wash ye, make 
ye clean; put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes.’* ‘ O Jerusalem, wash thy heart 
from wickedness; how long shall vain thoughts 
lodge within thee ??* + Cleanse your hands, ye sin- 
ners; purify your hearts, ye double-minded.’* A 
clear answer may be given to this. 

(1.) There is no productive principle of holiness 
in man’s corrupt nature; but there are strong aver- 
sions from it, and inclinations to what is contrary 
to it. There is a miserable impotency to all spi- 
ritual good, better expressed with tears than words. 
It is natural and hereditary, more difficultly cured 
than what is accidental. God is the sole efficient 
in the regeneration of the soul, and the first infu- 
sion of grace; and he is the principal in the growth 
and improvement of it. ‘The Holy Spirit does not 
work grace in us, without any sense in ourselves of 
his operations ; but we feel them in all our faculties, 
congruously to their nature, enlightening the mind, 
exciting the conscience, turning the will, and puri- 
fying the affections. 

(2.) After a principle of life and holiness is 
planted in us, we are, by a continual supply of 


1 Job. xiv. 4. 2Tsa. i. 16. 3 Jer. iv. 14. 4 Jam. iv. 8. 
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strength from Christ, assisted to exercise it in all 
the acts that are proper to the Divine life. There 
is a resemblance between the fruits of the earth 
and the graces of a Christian. Seed must be first 
sown in the earth before it springs out of it; and 
when it is sown, the natural qualities of the earth, 
coldness and dryness, are so contrary to fructify- 
ing, that without the influences of the heavens, the 
heat of the sun, and showers of rain, the seed would 
be lost in it. Grace is drawn forth into flourishing 
and fruitfulness, by the irradiating and warming 
influx of the Divine Spirit. But we are subordi- 
nate agents in carrying on the work of grace to per- 
fection. The apostle exhorts us to ‘ work out 
our own salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is 
God that works in us to will and to do. Carnal 
men abuse the freeness of grace to looseness and 
security, and the power of grace to negligence and 
laziness. Our dependence on God infers the use 
of means to save our souls. Our Saviour com- 
mands us to watch and pray, that we may not 
enter into temptation. To watch without prayer 
is to presume upon our own strength: to pray 
without watching is to presume upon the grace of 
God. The Lord’s Prayer is the rule of our duty 
and desires. We are engaged by every petition to 
co-operate and concur with Divine grace, for ob- 
taining what we pray for. Naaman presumed he 
should be immediately cleansed from his lepro- 
sy by the prayer of Elisha; but he was com- 
manded to go and wash himself in Jordan seven 
times for his purification. A stream preserves its 
crystal clearness by continual running ; if its course 
be stopped, it will stagnate and putrefy. The pu- 
rity of the soul is preserved by the constant exer- 
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cise of habitual grace. In short, we must be jea- 
lous of ourselves, to prevent our being surprised 
by sin; continually addressing the throne of grace, 
for the obtaining grace and mercy in time of need ; 
and by faith applying the blood of sprinkling, 
which has a cleansing efficacy. ‘The death of 
Christ meritoriously procures the spirit of life and 
renovation, and is the strongest engagement upon 
Christians to mortify those sins that were the cause 
of his agonies and sufferings. 

2. The parts of the duty are to be considered: 
the cleansing us from the defilements of flesh and 
spirit, and the perfecting holiness. 

(1.) The cleansing must be universal as the pol- 
lution is: we are directed to ‘ cleanse our hands and 
purify our hearts,’ that we may draw near to God 
with acceptance. It is observable that, in a gene- 
ral sense, all sins are the works of the flesh. What- 
ever is not divine and spiritual is carnal, in the 
language of Scripture. For, since the separation 
of men from God by the rebellious sin of Adam, 
the soul is sunk into a state of carnality, seeking 
for satisfaction in lower things. The two jarring 
opposite principles are flesh and spirit, lusting 
against one another. It is as carnal to desire vain 
glory, or to set the heart on riches, as to love sen- 
sual pleasures: for our esteem and love are entirely 
due to God for his high perfections, and it is a 
disparagement to set them on the creatures, as if he 
did not deserve them in their most excellent de- 
grees. Whatever things are below the native worth 
of the soul, and unworthy of its noblest operations, 
and are contrary to its blessed end, defile and 
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vilify it. A more precious metal mixed with a 
baser, as silver with tin, is corrupted, and loses of 
its purity and value. But in a contracted sense 
sins are distinguished ; some are attributed to the 
spirit, and some to the flesh. The spirit is always 
the principal agent, and sometimes the sole agent 
in the commission of sin, and the sole subject of it. 
Of this sort are pride, infidelity, envy, malice, hatred, 
and uncharitableness. There are other sins, wherein 
the body concurs in the outward act. They are 
specified by the apostle, and distinguished accord- 
ing to the immediate springs from whence they flow, 
the desiring and the angry appetites, ‘The works 
of the flesh are manifest, adultery, fornication, un- 
cleanness, lascivousness, idolatry, witchcraft, ha- 
tred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revel- 
lings, and such like.’ The cleansing from carnal 
foul lusts, is like the washing one that is fallen into 
the mire, which is a mixture of the two lowest ele- 
ments, heavy earth and slippery water, that defile 
by merely touching them. ‘The more spiritual lusts 
are like the stormy winds and smoky fire, in which 
the two higher elements are contained. Pride swells 
the mind, and causes violent agitations in the 
thoughts ; anger darkens and fires it. 'The lusts of 
the flesh are tenacious by the force of the imagina- 
tion, when conversant upon objects presented by 
the senses; but the lusts of the spirit are formed 
and wrought in its own forge, withuot the concur- 
rence of the sensual faculties. 

The lusts of the desiring appetite, intemperance. 
and uncleanness, are so polluting, that the con- 
sciousness of such crimes will cover the guilty with 

1 Gal. v. 19, 20, 21: Col. iii. 5. 8. 
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confusion. Of all the debasing titles, whereby the 
devil is characterised in Scripture, none is more 
vilifying than that of the unclean spirit. This is 
attributed to him from the general nature of sin. 
But there is such a notorious turpitude in lusts 
grossly carnal, that they defile and defame the sin- 
ner in a special manner ; not only as a rebel against 
God, but as the slave of corruption. The under- 
standing is the leading supreme faculty. Animal 
sense, which rules in beasts, should serve in man. 
Now what does more vilify him, than to be dis- 
solved in filthy pleasures; to be drowned in a sea 
of wine; to lead a life sensual and dissolute, drawn 
out in a continual connection of dreggy delights ? 
Gaming succeeds feasting; the ball follows the 
comedy; the impurities of the night the intem- 
perance of the day. Sensual lusts degrade men 
from the nobility of their nature, the dignity of 
their condition; as if they were all flesh, and had 
not a spirit of heavenly original to restrain their 
lower appetites within the limits of purity and 
honour. The slaves of sense are ‘like the beasts 
that perish. He that is a beast by choice, is in- 
comparably more vile than a beast by nature. It 
would infect the air to speak, and pollute the paper 
to write, their secret abominations, wherein they 
lie and languish; and, as it is natural for men to 
die in those sins wherein they live, they seal their 
own damnation by impenitence. 

How difficult the purging of these passions is, 
experience makes evident. The radicated habits of 
uncleanness and intemperance are rarely cured. It 
is the vain boast of the Roman philosopher, “ Nobis 
ad nostrum arbitrium nasci licet.”' But we must 


Sen. de Brevit. Vit.— Weare born for self-determination. 
Cue 
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first die to ourselves, before we can be born of our- 
selves. The forsaking a sinful course is necessary, 
antecedently to the ordering the conversation ac- 
cording to the rules of virtue. How few instances 
are there of persons recovered from the practice 
and bondage of those lusts, by the wise counsels of 
philosophers, It is in vain to represent to them, 
that sensual lusts are prolific of many evils; that 
intemperance is pregnant with the seeds of many 
diseases; that it prepares inflammable matter for 
fevers; that it is attended by gout, stone, cholic, 
dropsy, &c., which are incomparably more torment- 
ing than the pernicious pleasures of taste are de- 
lightful. Represent to them the foul progeny of 
lasciviousness; rottenness in the body, wasting the 
estate, infamy, to sacrifice what is most valuable 
for the sake of a vile woman ;—yet the wisest con- 
siderations are lost upon them; they are too weak 
a bridle to check their brutish lusts. 

But are not these lusts easily subdued in Chris- 
tians who have the advantage of clearer light, stronger 
motives, and more liberal assistance of grace, to 
rescue them from the power of sin? 

The wise observer tells us, “I find more bitter 
than death, the woman whose heart is snares and 
nets, and her hands are as bands: whoso pleases 
God shall escape from her, but the sinner shall be 
taken by her. Behold, this have I found, saith the 
preacher, counting one by one to find out the ac- 
count, but I find not: one man of a thousand have I 
found, but a woman among all these have I not 
found.”? 

It is astonishing, that for a short dream of plea- 


1 Ecci. vii. 26, 27, 28, 
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sure, men should despise heaven and hell; the most 
desirable, and the most fearful. How just is the 
reproach, mixed with compassion and indignation, 
‘How long ye simple ones will ye love simplicity, 
and fools hate knowledge ?””? 

It is worth the inquiry, how men are sottishly 
seduced to live unchastly and intemperately against 
the reason and rest of their minds. 

1. The great temptation to sin is the love of plea- 
sure. Accordingly, the degrees of sensual pleasure 
being more intense in those faculties that are for the 
preserving and propagating of life, especially when 
heightened by the carnal fancy, the law of the 
members prevails against the law of the mind. It 
is said of unclean persons, that their ‘eyes are full 
of the adulteress, they cannot cease from sin; * they 
cannot disentangle themselves from the embraces of 
the circling serpent. 

2. Carnal pretences are made use of to defend, or 
at least excuse the sin of intemperance, which makes 
it more easily indulged, and pernicious in effect. 
Men, if it were possible, would sin without sin, 
without discovering the guilt and turpitude of it, 
that they may enjoy their pleasures without accusing 
and recoiling thoughts, which will turn the sweetest 
wine into vinegar. Now, since meats and drinks 
are necessary for our vital support, and the mea- 
sure is uncertain and various, according to the dis- 
positions and capacities of men’s bodies, intempe- 
rate persons feed high, and drink deep, without 
reflection or remorse, and pretend that it is for the 
refreshment of nature. 

3. Fleshly lusts steal into the throne by degrees. 


POP TOV « 13:22. 2 2 Pet. i, E4, 
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An excess of wickedness strikes at first sight with 
horror. No prodigal designed to waste a great 
estate in a day; yet many, from immense riches 
have fallen into extreme poverty. This expense is 
for his pleasure, this for his honour, this will not be 
ruinous; thus, proceeding by degrees, till all be 
squandered away, he becomes voluntarily poor. 

An intemperate person begins with lesser mea- 
sures, and is not frequently overtaken. Conscience 
for a time resists and suspends the entireness of his 
consent to the temptation. He drinks too much 
for his time, for his health and estate; but he will 
not totally quench his reason. Yet by degrees he 
becomes hardened, and freely indulges his appetite 
till he is drowned in perdition. 

A lascivious person begins with impure glances, 
tempting words and actions, and proceeds to un- 
clean connexions. 

4, Sensual lusts stupify conscience. They kill 
the soul in the eye, and extinguish the directive 
and reflecting powers. ‘ Wine and women take 
away the heart; that it becomes neither vigilant 
nor tender. Chastity and temperance joined with 
prayer to the Father of lights, clarify and brighten 
the mind, and make it receptive of sanctifying 
truths; but carnal predominant passions sully and 
stain the understanding, by both a natural, a moral, 
and a meritorious efficiency. When the spirits that 
are requisite for intellectual operations, are wasted 
for the use of the body, the mind is indisposed for 
the severe exercise of reason. Although the dispo- 
sitions of the body are not directly operative upon 
the spirit; yet, in their present state of union, there 
is a strange sympathy between the constitution of 
the one, and the conceptions and inclinations of 
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the other. Luxury and lust fasten a rust and foul- 
ness on the mind; so that it cannot see sin in its 
Odious deformity, nor virtue in its untaintable 
beauty. They raise a thick mist, which darkens rea- 
son, so that it cannot discern approaching dangers. 
The judicative facuity is, by the righteous judgment 
of God, impaired and corrupted; that it does not 
seriously consider the descent and worth of the 
soul, its duty and its accountableness for all things 
done in the body; but, as if the spirit in man were 
for no other use, but to animate the organs of in- 
temperance and lust, they follow their pleasures 
with greediness. It is said of the young man, 
enticed by the flatteries of the harlot, that he fol- 
lows her like an ox crowned with garlands, which 
insensibly goes to be sacrificed. He looks to the 
present pleasure, without considering the infamy, 
the poverty, the diseases, the death and damnation, 
that are the just consequents of his sin. The sen- 
sual are secure. The effects of carnal lusts were 
visible in the darkness of heathenism.' 

Lusts alienate the thoughts and desires of the 
soul from converse with God. His justice makes 
him terrible to the conscience, and his holiness dis- 
tasteful to the affections of the unclean. We read 
of the Israelites, that they were so greedy of the 
onions and garlic and flesh-pots of Egypt, that 
they despised the food of angels, the manna that 
dropped from heaven. ‘Till the soul be defecated 
from the dregs of sense, and refined to an angelic 
temper, it can never ‘ taste how good the Lord is, 
and will not forsake sensual enjoyments. The con- 

1 ¢ Nox et amor vinumque nihil moderabile suadent : 


Illa pudore caret, liber amorque metu.” Ov. 
Lust and drunkenness banish all reason and modesty. 
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version of the soul proceeds from the enlightened 
mind, and the renewed will, ravished with Divine 
delights that overcome all the pleasures of sin. 
There are, for our caution, recorded in Scripture 
two fearful examples of the enchanting power of 
lust. Samson, enticed by his lust, became a volun- 
tary slave to a wretched harlot, who first quenched 
the light of his mind, and then the light of his 
body, and exposed him to the cruel scorn of his 
enemies. Solomon, by indulging his sensual ap- 
petite, lost his wisdom, was induced by his idola- 
trous concubines to adore stocks and stones, and 
became as very an idol as those he worshipped, that 
‘have eyes and see not, ears and hear not.’ He re- 
belled against God, who had made him the richest 
and wisest king in the world, and miraculously re- 
vealed his goodness to him. Dreadful consequence 
of sensuality ! 

5. There is a special reason that makes the re- 
covery of the sensual to sobriety and purity, to be 
almost impossible. The internal principle of re- 
pentance is the enlightened conscience, reflecting 
upon past sins, with heart-breaking sorrow and 
detestation. This is declared by God concerning 
Israel ; ‘Then shall ye remember your evil ways, 
and your doings which are not good, and shall 
loathe yourselves in your own sight, for your ini- 
quities and your abominations.’' The bitter re- 
membrance of sin is the first step to reformation, 
Now there are no sinners more averse and incapa- 
ble of such reflections, than those who have heen 
immersed in the delights of sense. The unclean 
wretch remembers the charming objects and exer- 


1 Ezek, xxxvi. 31. 
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cise of his lusts with pleasure; and when his in- 
strumental faculties are disabled by sickness or 
age for the gross acts, he repeats them in his fancy, 
renews his guilt, and the sin is transplanted from 
the body to the soul. The intemperate person re- 
members with delight the wild society wherein he 
has been engaged, the rich wines wherein he 
quenched his cares, the ungracious wit and mirth 
that made the hours slide away without observa- 
tion. Now it is a rule concerning remedies ap- 
plied for the recovery of the sick, that physic is 
ineffectual without the assistance of nature; but 
the case of a man is desperate, when the only 
medicine proper for his cure increases the disease, 
and brings death more certainly and _ speedily. 
Those who are defiled by carnal lusts have a spe- 
cial curse; they provoke God to withdraw his 
grace, according to that fearful threatening, ‘My 
‘spirit shall not always strive with man, for he is 
flesh ; and after so desperate a forfeiture, they are 
seldom redeemed and released from the chains of 
darkness wherein they are bound. Accordingly 
Solomon frequently repeats this observation ; ‘The 
strange woman flatters with her words. Her house 
inclines to death, and her paths to the dead. 
None that go unto her return again, neither take 
they hold of the path of life. The mouth of a 
strange woman is a deep pit: he that is abhorred 
of the Lord shall fall therein,’?? and the fall is 
usually irrecoverable. 

Tf it be said, that this representation of the de- 
plorable state of the unclean, seems to cut off all 

' « Repugnante natura nihil medicina proficiet.” Cels. 


-—Medicine will avail nothing when nature counteracts it. 
2 Prov. ii. 16—19. xxii. 14. 
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hopes of their reclaiming and salvation, and may 
induce despair, 

I answer with our Saviour, in another instance, 
‘With men it is impossible, and not with God ; for 
with God all things are possible.’’ He can open 
and cleanse, adorn and beautify, the most obsti-_ 
nate and impure heart. He can, by omnipotent 
grace, change a brutish soul into an angelic, and 
plant a divine nature, which abhors and escapes 
‘the corruption in the world through lust.* Not- 
withstanding the severity of the threatening, yet 
the divine mercy and grace has been exercised and 
magnified in the renewing such polluted creatures. 
The apostle tells the Corinthians that they had 
been ‘Fornicators and adulterers; but they were 
washed, sanctified, and justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

1. Let them address their requests to God, that 
he would cleanse them from the guilt of their sins 
in the blood of Christ, the only fountain of life; 
and baptize them with the Holy Ghost as with fire, 
to purge away their dross and pollutions. An un- 
holy life is the offspring of an unclean heart. The 
loose vibrations of the impure eye, the enticing 
words of the impure tongue, the external caresses 
and incentives of lust, are ‘ out of the heart.’ ‘The 
heart must be purified, or the hands cannot be 
cleansed. 3 ; 

2. Suppress the first risings of sin in the thoughts 
and desires. Sins at first are easily resisted; but 
indulged for a time, are with difficulty retracted. 

3. Abstain from all temptations to these sins. 
As wax near the fire is easily melted, so the carnal 
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affections are suddenly kindled by tempting objects. 
The neglect of this duty fills the world with so 
many incorrigible sinners, and hell with so many 
lost souls. Men venture to walk among snares and 
serpents without fear, and perish for the neglect of 
circumspection. 

4. Do not presume that you will forsake those 
sins hereafter, which you are unwilling to forsake at 
present. There is in many a conflict between con- 
viction and corruption: they love sin, and hate it; 
they delight in it, and are sorry for it; they cannot 
live without it, nor with it, in several respects. 
Now to quiet conscience and indulge their lusts, 
they please themselves with resolutions of a future 
reformation. The tempter often excites men to 
consent for once, and obtains his aim. But it is 
a voluntary distraction to think men may, without 
apparent danger, yield to a present temptation, re- 
solving to resist future temptations: for if when 
the strength is entire, a temptation captivates a 
person, how much more easily will he be kept in 
bondage when the enemy is more tyrannous and 
usurping, more bold and powerful, treads upon his 
neck, and he is more disabled to rescue himself? 
The enlightened natural conscience is armed against 
sin; and if men regarded its dictates, if they be- 
lieved and valued eternity, they might preserve 
themselves from many defilements. But God has 
never promised to recover sinners by special grace, 
who have neglected to make use of common grace. 
In short, consider what is more tormenting than all 
the pleasures of sin, which are but for a season, 
can be delightful; the reflection of the guilty ac- 
cusing conscience, and the terrible impression of an 
angry God for ever. 
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2. ANGER is another lust of the flesh. Of all the 
passions none is less capable of counsel, nor more 
rebellious against the empire of reason.’ It darkens 
the mind ; and it causes such a fierce agitation of 
the spirits, as when a storm fills the air with black 
clouds and terrible flashes of lightning. It often 
breaks forth so suddenly, that (as some acute dis- 
eases which, if checked at first, become more vio- 
lent,) there is no time for remedy nor place for 
cure; so there is such an irrevocable precipitancy 
of the passions, that the endeavour to repress their 
fury, enrages them. It is astonishing what enor- 
mous excesses and mischiefs are caused by it! How 
many houses are turned into dens of dragons, how 
many kingdoms into fields of blood, by this fierce 
passion P 

1. To prevent its rise and reign, the most neces- 
sary counsel is, if possible, to quench the first 
sparks that appear, which are seeds pregnant with 
fire. But if it be kindled, do not feed the fire by 
exasperating words. A prudent silence will be 
more effectual to end a quarrel, than the most 
sharp and piercing reply that confounds the adver- 
sary. Julius Cesar would never assault those ene- 
mies with arms, whom he could subdue by hunger.? 
He that injuriously reviles us. if we revile not 


1«¢ Nescio utrum magis detestabile vitium sit, ac deforme.” 
Sen. de Ir. 

2 « Tdem esse sibi consilium adversus hostem, quod pleris- 
que medicis contra vitia corporum, fame potius quam ferro 
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again and he has not a word from us to feed his 
rage, will cease of himself; and, like those who 
die with pure hunger, will tear himself. Hezekiah 
commanded his counsellors not to say a word to 
Rabshakeh. 

2. Try by gentle and meek addresses to compose 
the ruffled minds of those who are provoked. It is 
the observation of the wisest of men, that ‘a soft 
answer breaks the bones.’ It is usually successful 
to make stubborn spirits compliant. Indeed some 
are so perverse in their passions, that the mildest 
words will incense them; no submission, no satis- 
faction will be accepted; their anger causes mortal 
and immortal hatred. But these are so far from 
being Christians that they are not heathens; but 
divested of all humanity. 

3. If anger has rushed into the bosom, that it 
may not rest there cancel the remembrance of the 
provocation. The continual reflecting in the thoughts 
upon an injury, hinders reconciliation. The art of 
oblivion, if practised, would prevent those resent- 
ments that eternalize quarrels. For this end, let 
us consider what may lessen the offence in our es- 
teem. In particular, if very injurious words are 
spoken against us by one in a transport of anger, 
they should be more easily despised when they 
seem more justly provoking ; for they proceed from 
rage not from reason ;' and no person, that is of a 


superandi.”’ — He adopted against an enemy the plan which 
many physicians adopt for the cure of diseases; famishing 
rather than the sword. 

1 Quare fers zegri rabiem et phrenetici verba?—Nempe quia 
nescire videntur quid faciant.” Sen. lib. iii. 26. de Ira. — 
Why do you find no difficulty in bearing the raging ofa 
delirious patient or the revilings of a maniac ?—Because 
you are aware that they know not what they do. 
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wise and sober mind, will regard them, but as words 
spoken by a sick man in the height of a burning 
fever. 

Now, to make us careful to prevent or allay this 
passion, it will be requisite to consider the inclina- 
tion and sway of our natures. Some as soon take 
fire as dry thorns, and retain it as knotty wood. 
Now it is a fundamental rule of life, that our 
weakest part must be guarded with the most jea- 
lousy, and fortified with the strongest defence. 
There we must expect the most dangerous and fre- 
quent assaults of Satan. There he will direct his 
battery, and place his scaling-ladders. Let there- 
fore the following considerations settle in our 
hearts. How becoming an understanding creature 
it is, to defer anger? For the passions are blind 
and brutish, and without a severe command of 
them a man forfeits his natural dignity. What is 
more unreasonable, than for a man deeply to wound 
himself, that he may have an imaginary satisfaction 
in revenging an injury? Into what a fierce disor- 
der is the body put by anger? The heart is in- 
flamed, and the boiling spirits fly up into the head, 
the eyes sparkle, the mouth foams, and the other 
symptoms of madness follow. Inwardly, the angry 
man suffers more torments than the most cruel 
enemy can inflict upon him. A man of under- 
standing is of a cool spirit. It was the wise advice 
of Pyrrhus, to those whom he instructed in the art 
of defence, that they would not be angry; for 
anger would make them rash, and expose them to 
their adversary." ‘He that hath not rule over his 


1 “Ne irascarentur. Ira enim perturbat artem: Et qua 
noceat tantum, non qua careat aspicit.”—-Sen. de Ira. 
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own spirit, is like a city broken down, and without 
walls; and consequently exposed to rapine and 
spoil by every enemy. Satan hath an easy en- 
trance into them, and brings along with him a train 
of evils. Weare therefore directed to watch against 
anger, and ‘not to give place to the devil.’ Con- 
sider how honourable it is to pass by an offence: 
it is a royalty of spirit; an imitation of God, in 
whose eyes ‘the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit is of great price. The greater the offence, 
the greater the glory of pardoning it. How plea- 
sant it is! The soul is possessed in patience; it is 
cool and quiet; there is a divine and heavenly 
concord of the mind, the will, and the affections. 
The breast of a dispassionate man is the temple of 
peace. Besides, let us frequently remember our 
want of the divine compassion. There is no man 
so innocent, unless he absolutely forgets that he is 
aman, and his many frailties, but desires that the 
cause of his life, in the day of judgment, may be tried 
by the tribunal of clemency; for no man can then 
be saved but by pardon.' The due consideration of 
this will make us more hardly provoked, and more 
easily appeased with those who offend us. 

Let us pray for the descent of the dove-like 
spirit into our bosoms, to moderate and temper our 
passions. Meekness is ‘the fruit of the spirit.’ 
There is a natural meekness, the product of the 
bodily temperament; this is a rare felicity. There 


1 “Nee est quisquam cui tam valde innocentia sua pla- 
ceat, ut non stare in conspectu clementiam, paratam huma- 
nis erroribus, gaudeat.”—Sen. de Clem. lib. i. 1.—There is 
no, man so confident of his own innocence, but that he is 
glad at the thought of mercy presenting herself to his view, 
prompt to pity the failings of men. 
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is a moral meekness, the product of education and 
counsel; this is an amiable virtue. There is a 
spiritual meekness, which orders the passions ac- 
cording to the rule of the divine law, in conformity 
to our Saviour’s example; this is a divine grace, 
which attracts the esteem and love of God himself. 
This prepares us for communion with the God of 
peace, both here and in heaven. 

To obtain this excellent frame of spirit, let us be 
humble in our minds, and temperate in our affec- 
tions, with respect to those things that are the in- 
centives of passion. The false valuations of our- 
selves and the things of this world, are the inward 
causes of sinful anger. Contempt and disdain, 
either real or apprehended, and the crossing our 
desires of worldly enjoyments, inflame our breasts. 
Our Saviour tells us, that he is ‘meek and lowly; 
and meekness is joined with temperance, as the 
productive and conservative cause of it. He that 
doth not over-value himself, nor inordinately affect 
temporal things, is hardly provoked, and easily 
appeased. 

3. I will consider the two other vicious affections, 
joined by St. John with the lusts of the flesh,—the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life; from which 
we must be purged, or we are incapable of the 
blessed relation of God’s children, and of his fa- 
vour. The infamous character of the Cretans, is 
proper to the ambitious, covetous, and voluptuous; 
that they are ‘evil beasts and slow bellies.’ Cove- 
tousness is a diffusive evil, that corrupts the whole 
soul. It is radically in the understanding, princi- 
pally in the will and affections, virtually in the 
actions. 

1. It is radically in the understanding. Men 
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are first enchanted in their opinion of riches, and 
then chained by their affections. The worldly- 
minded overvalue riches, as the only real and sub- 
stantial happiness. The treasures of heaven, which 
are spiritual and future, are slighted as dreams, 
that have no existence but in the imagination. 
They see no convincing charms in grace and glory. 
The lustre of gold dazzles and deceives them; they 
will not believe it is dirt. Gold is their sun and 
shield, which supplies them with the most desi 
able good things in their esteem, and preserves 
them from the most fearful evils. Gain is their 
main design and utmost aim. Their contrivances 
and projects are, how to maintain and improve 
their estates; and the most pleasant exercise of 
their thoughts is to look over their inventory. 

2. Covetousness is principally in the will, the 
_ place of its residence. It is called ‘the love of 
money.’ There is an inseparable relation between 
the heart and its treasure. We are directed, ‘if 
riches increase, set not your hearts upon them.’ It 
is observable, that the eager desire to procure riches 
is often subordinate to other vicious affections, 
either prodigality or pride. Prodigality excites to 
rapine and extortion; from the violent motive of 
indigence, which is its usuai attendant; and from 
the conspiring lusts of sensuality, which languish, 
unless furnished with new supplies and nourish- 
ment. Or pride urges to an excessive procuring of 
wealth, to maintain the state and pomp of the vain- 
glorious. Now, if these vicious affections are cor- 
rected, the inordinate desire of riches will be sud- 
denly cured. 

But covetousness, in its proper sense, implies the 
seeking riches for the love of them, and not re- 
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spectively to their use. From hence it is the most 
unreasonable of affections, and more inexcusable 
than any that are derived from the carnal appe- 
tites. Now, love is the leading affection in man, 
and, in this way of its action, it produces a train 
of evils. . 

(1.) Immoderate desire of riches: for what is loved 
for itself, is desired with an unlimited appetite. 
Covetousness, ‘like the grave, never says it is 
enough.’ 

(2.) Immoderate joy in possessing them. A covet-. 
ous man is raised and ravished above himself, in 
the sight of his treasures. He thinks himself happy 
without reconciliation and communion with God, 
wherein heaven consists. It was a convincing evi- 
dence of Job’s sacred and heavenly temper, that he 
did ‘not rejoice because his wealth was great, and 
his hand had gotten much.’! 

(3.) Anxious fears of losing them. The covetous 
suspect every shadow, and are fearful of every fancy 
wherein their interest is concerned. They are 
vexed with apprehensions, lest they should be op- 
pressed by the rich, robbed by the poor, or circum- 
vented by the crafty; or lest they should suffer loss 
by innumerable, unforeseen, and inevitable acci- 
dents. Content is the poor man’s riches, while 
possession is often the rich man’s torment. 

(4.) Heart-breaking sorrow in being deprived of 
them. If you touch their treasure, you wound 
their hearts. According to the rule in nature, what 
is possessed with joy is lost with grief; and accord- 
ing to the degree of the desires, such will be the 
despair when they are frustrated. Poverty, in the. 


1 Job. xxxi, 25. 
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account of the covetous, is the worst of evils, that 
makes men absolutely desolate. Blind unhappy 
wretches! Is not eternal damnation the extremest 
evil? Is it not infinitely better to be deprived of 
all their treasures and go naked into paradise, than 
to fall laden with gold into the pit of perdition ? 

3. Covetousness is virtually in the actions; which 
are to be considered either in getting, saving, or 
using an estate. 

1. The covetous are inordinate and eager in 
their endeavours to get an estate. They ‘rise early, 
lie down late, and eat the bread of carefulness.’ 
They rack their brains, waste their strength, con- 
sume their time, and toil and tire themselves to 
gain the present world. For when lust counsels 
and commands, eager violence executes. Their 
eyes and hearts, their aims and endeavours, are 
concentred in the earth. ‘Who will show us any 
good ?’ is their unsatisfied inquiry. 

(1.) They are greedy and earnest to obtain great 
riches; for they measure their estates by their 
desires. 

(2.) They will use all means, fair or fraudulent, 
to amass wealth. The lucre of gain is so ravishing, 
that they will not make a stand, but venture into 
a house infected with the plague to get treasure. 

2. They are sordid in saving, and contradict all 
divine and human rights by robbing God, their 
neighbours, and themselves, of what is due to them. 
A. covetous man robs God, the proprietor, in neg- 
lecting to pay what he has reserved for works of 
piety and charity, as an acknowledgment that all 
is from his bounty. He robs the poor, God’s de- 
puted receivers. He defrauds himself; for God 
bestows riches for the support and comfort of our 
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own lives, that we may with temperance and thanks- 
giving enjoy his benefits. The miser wants what 
he has as well as what he has not.’ 

3. They are defective in using riches. 

(1.) If they do works externally good, the spring 
and motive is vicious; and the ends more surely 
discover men than their actions. They do not 
acts of piety and charity in constant obedience 
and thankfulness, to imitate and honour God, but 
sometimes only, and that for reputation and fame ; 
as the Pharisees (whose inseparable properties 
were pride and covetousness) dispensed their alms 
with the sound of a trumpet,’ to call the poor 
together. Other sins require shades and _ retire- 
ments, but pride seeks to be conspicuously distin- 
guished from others, 

(2.) Sometimes they do good, to compound with 
God and appease conscience for their unrighteous 
procuring riches. Their gifts are sin-offerings to 
expiate the guilt contracted by ill-gotten goods ; 
not thank-offerings for God’s free favours and _ be- 
nefits. To countenance their opinion and practice, 
they allege our Saviour’s counsel, ‘Make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, that when ye fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations :’* as if bestowing part of 
their unrighteous gains would purchase a discharge 
from the arrears due to Divine justice. Can there 
be a more monstrous perverting of the rectitude 
of truth, thus to conform it to the crooked lusts of 
men?’ St. Augustine speaking of this vain and 
impious presumption of some in his time, advises 
them, “ Do not form such an unworthy conception 


1 « Avaro tam deest quod habet, quam quod non habet.” 
* Mat. vi. 2. 3 Luke xvi. 9. 
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of God, as were very unbecoming a good man. 
He is not to be bribed by offerings of robbery, as 
if he were a party in the robbery. Such alms and 
legacies are so far from propitiating him, that they 
cry for vengeance against those that offer them.”' 
Yet how many, who have raised great estates by 
unrighteousness, quiet their accusing thoughts by 
resolving to bequeath some pious legacies when 
they leave the world? And how often, when a 
rich man dies, his last will dies with him, and is 
buried in oblivion? How can an unrighteous man 
confide in the conscience of another, when his own 
has been so unfaithful? Besides, that is only ours 
which remains when all our debts are paid; and, 
till there be restitution of what by deceit or force 
was unjustly got, there is nothing to give. 

(3.) A covetous man is very defective in the 
manner of giving. There are internal affections 
to be mixed with the acts of charity. They must 
be done with readiness and alacrity; and not 
wrung out, as a man presses sour grapes. There 
is no moral yalue in benefits so obtained. God 
loves a cheerful giver. Charity must be uncon- 
strained, as well as unconfined; free, and respect- 
ing all in their wants and miseries. Now covet- 
ousness makes one as unwilling to part with his 
money as to have blood, the treasure of life, drawn 
from his veins. We are directed to put on bowels 
of compassion, and to remember them in bonds as 
bound with them. Covetousness infuses an unre- 
lenting frame into the breast, hardens the bowels, 
and makes them incapable of melting impressions. 
The languishing looks, the pleading eyes, the com- 


1 “ Noli talem tibi pingere Deum ;” &c.—Aug. Serm. 35. 
de Verb. Dom. 
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plaints and calamities of the miserable, do not 
affect those in whom covetousness reigns. ‘The 
tender inclinations of humanity are quenched by 
it. 

(4.) The covetous will not give in proportion to 
their abilities, and the exigencies of others. It is 
true, an estate is often more in reputation than in 
reality, and there cannot be a visible convincing 
proof of covetousness from the meanness of the 
gift; but there is a secret proof from the conscience 
of the giver, and that is known to God. The 
widow who gave two mites to the sacred treasury, 
was more liberal than those who threw into it 
richer gifts ‘God accepts according to what a 
man hath, and not according to what he hath not.’ 
A covetous man, though rich, will pretend the 
smallness of his estate to excuse and palliate his 
illiberal giving ; and makes himself doubly guilty, 
of feigned poverty and real avarice, in God's sight. 
But ‘a liberal man deviseth liberal things: he 
duly considers the circumstances of persons in 
want, he esteems a just occasion of charity to be 
a golden opportunity; and he wills to be noble 
and magnificent. 

I shall now consider the difficulty of caring this 
vice. That the difficulty is great, is evident from 
the causes of the disease, and from the frequent 
unsuccessfulness of means in order to a cure. There 
is no kind of sinners more inconvincible and in- 
curable than the world]y-minded. It is a rule with- 
out exception, that those sins which have the great- 
est appearance of reason and the least of sensuality, 
are the most plausible and prevailing. So long as 
there are remains of reason in mankind, there will 
be modesty; and brutish lusts will expose to shame. 
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The high birth and honourable rank of the unclean, 
cannot varnish and disguise their impurities; but 
will render them more infamous and odious. Be- 
sides, if men are not prodigiously bad, though 
they are not free from fault, they will not defend 
their intemperance and incontinency. If there be 
any spark of conscience alive, it discovers and con- 
demns those sins, and assists a faithful counsellor 
in their cure. But the covetous, by many fair pre- 
tences, justify themselves. The apostle describes 
them by the cloak of covetousness;' with which 
they would hide its filthiness. They pretend that 
they are frugal, but not covetous. They allege the 
example of those, reputed wise, who prosecute the 
gains of the world as the main scope of their ac- 
tions. They will tell you, it is necessary prudence 
to improve all opportunities to increase their estates, 
to secure them from evils that may happen ; and to 
neglect providing for our families, they will say, is 
worse than infidelity Thus reason is engaged to 
join with the affection. From hence the covetous 
are not only enamoured with the unworthy object, 
but are averse from the cure of the vicious affec- 
tion. The love of money smothers the mind with 
ignorance, and darkens its serenity; so that the 
filthiness of the sin is indiscernible. The covetous 
are like persons sick beyond the sense of their dis- 
ease, and near death without feeling the presages 
of it. Besides, those corrupt affections, which in 
their rise and degrees depend upon the humours of 
the body that are mutable, are sometimes with force 
and violence carried to their objects; when there- 
fore the disposition of the body is altered, they flag 


1] Thes. ii. 5. 
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and distastes succeed. But the root and principle 
of covetousness is in the will; and when that is de- 
praved, it is diabolical in obstinacy. The most 
fierce and greedy beasts, when they have glutted 
their ravenous appetites, do not presently seek after 
new prey ; but covetousness, like a dropsy-thirst is 
inflamed by drinking, and enraged by increasing 
riches.'. And whereas other vicious desires are 
weakened and broken by tract of time, covetous- 
ness derives new life and vigour from age. The 
thoughts and affections of the covetous are never 
more deeply tainted with the earth, than when they 
draw near to their fatal period, and their bodies 
are just going to be resolved into their original ele- 
ments. 

The difficulty of the cure is further evident from 
the inefficacy of the means used to effect it. The 
divine authority of the Scripture, the clearest rea- 
son, the plainest experience, are often urged in 
vain to reform the covetous. Of a thousand per- 
sons in whom covetousness is the regent lust, scarce 
ten are cleansed and changed from being covetous 
to be liberal. 

1. The word of God has no commanding per- 
suasive power upon hem. It declares that ‘ covet- 
ousness is idolatry ; for it deposes God, and places 
the world, the idol of men’s heads and hearts, in 
his throne. It deprives him of his regalia, his royal 
prerogatives, which he has reserved to himself in 
the empire of the world. He is infinitely jealous 
of our transferring them to the creature. Our 
highest adoration and esteem, our confidence and 


1 « Crescentem sequitur cura pecuniam, 
Majorumque fames.”—Hor. 
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trust, our love and complacency, our dependence 
and observance, are entirely and essentially due to 
him. ‘Who in the heaven can be compared to the 
Lord? Who among the sons of the mighty can 
be likened to him? Whom have I in heaven but 
thee ? and there is none upon earth I desire in com- 
parison of thee. The Lord is my portion, saith my 
soul. The name of the Lord is a strong tower, the 
righteous flee to it, and are safe. Behold, as the 
eyes of servants look to the hands of their masters, 
so our eyes wait upon the Lord our God, until he 
have mercy upon us.’' These Scriptures are de- 
clarative of those eternal regards which are due to 
God from reasonable creatures; and he is highly 
dishonoured and displeased when they are alienated 
from him. Now the covetous deify the world. 
‘The rich man’s wealth is his strong city, and as a 
high wall, in his conceit.’* He will trust God no 
further than accords with visible supplies and means. 
He takes ‘not God for his strength, but trusts in 
the abundance of his riches.’* His heart is pos- 
sessed and polluted with the love of the world, and 
God is excluded. Therefore we are commanded, 
‘not to love the world, nor the things of it: if any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him.’* He is provoked to jealousy, the most se- 
vere and sensible attribute, by the coldness of 
men’s love. From hence it appears how injurious 
this comprehensive sin is to God. The Psalmist 
tells us that the covetous are the objects, not only 
of God’s anger, but of his abhorrence: thus he 
brands them, ‘The covetous whom the Lord ab- 


1 Psalm Ixxxix. 6; Psalm lxxiii. 25; Lam. ili. 24; 
Prov. xviii 10, 11. 
2 Prove xviii. 11. 3 Psalm lii. 7. 41 John, ii. 15. 
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horreth.’' The words are of the most heavy signi- 
fication. If his loving-kindness be better than life, 
his hatred is worse than death. 

It is the root of all evil, in persons of all condi- 
tions, civil and sacred. ‘This bribes those that are 
in the seat of judgment, to clear the guilty ; and, 
which is a bolder crime, to condemn the innocent. 
Of this there is recorded a cruel and bloody instance 
in the death of Naboth, occasioned by Ahab’s co- 
vetousness. This corrupts the preachers of the 
word, to speak to the lusts, not the consciences, of 
men upon whom they have a servile dependence. 
And as the spirit of delusion is never more the 
spirit of delusion, than when under the appearance 
of an angel of light; so his ministers are never 
more his ministers, than when they pervert the 
word of God to support sinful practices by corrupt 
principles. Covetousness makes men faint and 
false in the time of trial. They save their money 
by the loss of their souls. In short, it was the im- 
pulsive cause of a sin of the greatest guilt that ever 
was committed, the betraying of the Son of God, 
and his suffering the most cruel and ignominious 
death: a sin never to be expiated, but by the 
flames that shall consume this world, the place 
wherein he suffered. 

Covetousness excludes all in whom it is pre- 
dominant from the kingdom of heaven. Lazarus 
may as soon be expelled from Abraham’s bosom, 
as a covetous man may be received into it. ‘Be 
not deceived; neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, 
nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor reyil- 


1 Psalm x, iii. 
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ers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of 
God.’' A covetous wretch is in as direct a progress 
to damnation as sinners the most notorious, and 
guilty of the most filthy lusts, natural and unna- 
tural. Did men believe and prize heaven, how would 
this terrible denunciation strike them through ? 
But what tongue has so keen an edge as to cut a 
passage through rocks, the hardened hearts of the 
covetous? The word cannot enter into the con- 
science and conversation of the earthly-minded. 
If you discourse to them of righteousness and judg- 
ment to come, they are not at leisure to hear, or 
will not attend. Tell them of another world, 
when they are ready to be expelled from this pre- 
sent world !—We have a most convincing instance 
_of the inefficacy of divine instruction upon the covet- 
ous. Our Saviour directed his auditory to the best 
use of riches, in doing good to the saints in their 
wants, ‘ that after death, they might be introduced 
into everlasting habitations: and ‘the Pharisees, 
who were covetous, heard all these things, and 
derided him.’* They were fixed in their principles 
and resolutions, to increase and secure their wealth. 
They had their religion in numerato [ready money. ] 
Gain was their godliness; and so strongly were 
they conceited of their own wisdom, that they de- 
spised the authority, counsel, and love of the Son 
of God. 

2. The love of money, discovered in the heaping 
up riches, and the tenacious humour in keeping 
them, is directly contrary to the clearest reason, 
and is perfectly vain. The notion of vanity con- 
sists either in the change and inconstancy of things, 


11 Cor. vi. 9 ? Luke xvi. 9, 14. 
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or when they have not reasonable and worthy ends. 
In both respects, covetousness is vanity: for the 
object of that passion is the present world, the 
sphere of mutability ; and the immoderate care and 
labour to obtain and preserve it, is not for a solid 
and substantial, but a mere imaginary good. In 
this sense, the most beautiful colours, were there 
no eyes to see them, and the sweetest sounds, were 
there no ears to hear them, are vanities. Accord- 
ing to this rule, the greedy desire of riches for 
riches sake, which is the most proper notion 
of avarice, is the most unreasonable and vain 
affection; for it has nor ational object. The apostle 
tells us, that ‘ an idol is nothing in the world:’' 
the matter of it may be gold or silver, but it has 
nothing of a deity init. He that worships it wor- 
ships an object not only most unworthy of adora- 
tion, but which has no existence save in the fancy 
of the idolater. So he that loves money for itself, 
sets his affection upon an end that has no goodness 
but in his foolish imagination, and consequently is 
no true and valuable end. This will be evident, 
by considering that there is a double end to which 
human actions should be directed; the particular 
immediate end, and the universal last end. The: 
particular end to which reason directs in acquiring 
money, is to supply us with necessaries and con- 
veniencies in the present state; and this is lawful, 
when our care and labour to obtain it are not inor- 
dinate nor immoderate. Fruition gives life and 
sweetness to possession. Solomon observes with a 
severe reflection, ‘There is one of whose labour 
there is no end, who is not satisfied with riches, 


1 ] Cor. viii. 4. 
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neither saith he, for whom do I labour, and bereave 
my soul of good? This is also vanity ; yea, it is 
a sore travail.’ If one has a cabinet full of pearls 
and has not a heart to make use of them, it is all 
one as if it were full of cherry-stones: for there is 
no true value in the possession, but in order to the 
true and noble use of them. ‘This draws so deep of 
folly, that it is amazing that reasonable men should 
love money for itself. But the covetous have repro- 
bate minds without judgment, and discerning facul- 
ties without using them. 

The universal and last end of our actions, con- 
sists in the eternal enjoyment of God. Now the 
possession of the whole world is of no advantage 
toward the obtaining future happiness. Nay, it 
deprives men of heaven, both as the love of the 
world binds their hands from the exercise of charity, 
and as it alienates their hearts from the love of 
God. 

The present world cannot afford perfection or 
satisfaction to an immortal spirit. 

1. Not perfection. The understanding is the 
highest faculty in man, and raises him above the 
order of sensible creatures; and this is exceedingly 
debased by over-valuing earthly things. Indeed 
sense and fancy cannot judge aright of objects and 
actions, and if they usurp the judgment-seat, the 
riches of this world appear very goodly and in- 
estimable. No lust more degrades the eternal soul 
of man from the nobility of its nature, than covet- 
ousness; for the mind is denominated and qualified 
from the objects upon which it is conversant. Now, 
when men’s thoughts are grovelling on the earth, 


1 Eccles. iv. 8. 
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as if there were no spark of heaven in them, when 
their main designs and contrivances are to amass 
riches, they become earthly, and fall infinitely 
short of their original and end. 

2. Riches cannot give satisfaction to the soul, 
upon the account of their vast disproportion to its 
spiritual nature and capacity, and its eternal dura- 
tion. You may as reasonably seek for paradise 
under the icy poles, as for full contentment in 
riches. ‘The kingdoms of the world, with all their 
treasures, if actually possessed, cannot satisfy the 
eye, much less the heart. There is no suitableness 
between a spiritual substance and earthly things, 
The capacity of the soul is as vast as its desires, 
which can only be satisfied with a good truly infi- 
nite. But carnal men, in a delusive dream, mis- 
take shadows for substance and thin appearances 
for realities. Besides, the fashion of this world 
passes away. Riches take wings, and like the eagle, 
fly to heaven; or the possessors of them fall to the 
earth. The soul can only be satisfied in the fruition 
of a good, as everlasting as its own duration. In 
short, the favour of God, the renewed image of 
God in the soul, and communion with him, are the 
felicity of reasonable creatures. 

3. The plainest experience fails to convince the 
covetous of their folly, and correct them. It is 
universally visible, that riches cannot secure men 
from miseries and mortality. They are like a reed, 
which has not strength to support, but sharpness 
to wound, any one that rests on it. Earthly trea- 
sures cannot secure us from the anger of God, nor 
the violence and fraud of men. How often are 
fair estates ravished from the owners? But, sup- 
pose they are continued to the possessor, they are 
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not antidotes against the malignity of a disease; 
they cannot purchase a privilege, to exempt the 
rich from death. And is he truly rich that must 
be deprived of his treasures when he leaves this 
world, and enter naked and solitary into the next, 
there to be poor for ever? He is rich, who carries 
with him, when he dies, divine graces and com- 
forts, the treasures of the soul, and takes possession 
of the inheritance ‘ undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away. How often do worldly men, in their last 
hours, when the thoughts of the heart are declared 
with most feeling and least affectation, condemn 
their own unaccountable folly, for having set their 
‘ affections on things below, and neglecting things 
above; that with such fervour and constancy they 
prosecuted their secular ends, and were so coldly 
affected to eternal things, as if unworthy of their 
care and diligence? ‘Those forlorn wretches in 
their extremities, with what significant and lively 
expressions do they decry the vanity of this world, 
and the vanity of their hearts in seeking it? It is 
related of Philip, king of the Macedonians, that 
while one was pleading before him, he dropped 
asleep, and waking on a sudden, passed sentence 
against the righteous cause. Upon this the injured 
person cried out, ‘I appeal.’ The king with indig- 
nation asked, ‘To whom?’ He replied, ‘From 
yourself sleeping to yourself waking ;? and had the 
judgment reversed that was against him. Thus, in 
matters of eternal moment, if there be an appeal 
from the sleeping to the waking thoughts of men, 
when death opens their eyes to see the dross of 
false treasures, and the glory of the true, what a 
change would it make in their minds, affections, 
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and actions?! But, O folly and misery! they but 
superficially consider things, till constrained when 
it is too late. 

From these considerations, we understand the 
reasons of our Saviour's declaring, ‘ It is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man, that trusts in his riches, ‘to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. But what is impos- 
sible with men, is possible with God.’ He can by so 
strong a light represent the eternal kingdom to 
men’s minds, and so purify their affections, that 
they shall so use the world that they may enjoy 
God. We should from hence be excited to watch- 
fulness against thissin. Our Saviour gave a double 
caution to his disciples, ‘Take heed and beware of 
covetousness. In some, the leprosy appears in their 
foreheads: their company, their conversation, make 
it evident, that the world is ‘set in their hearts.’ 
In others, the leprosy is in their bosoms; their 
affections are intensely and entirely set on the 
world, though the discovery is not visible. None 
but the circumspect can be safe. 

In order to the mortifying of this lust, the follow- 
ing means, with the Divine blessing, will be very 
useful. The inward causes of the greedy desires 
and tenacious humour of the covetous, are the irre- 
gular esteem of riches, and consequently, the jea- 
lousy of losing what is so highly valued; and soli- 


‘ ¢Quid dignum stolidis mentibus imprecer ? Opes, ho- 
nores ambiunt; et cum falsa gravi mole paraverint, tum 
vera cognoscunt bona.’’—What scourge could I invoke fit 
for such folly? They strain after riches and dignities ; and 
when with mighty toil they have gotten some treacherous 
treasures, then they learn what is true riches. 
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citude to prevent all possible future wants. Now 
to take away these causes, consider, 

1. There are treasures infinitely more precious 
and durable, and more worthy of our esteem and 
jove, than all the gold that is drawn from the mines 
in Peru. These are the true enrichments of the 
soul; without which a man, possessed of all the 
wealth of Spain and her Indies, is not rich towards 
God, but ‘ wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked’ God offers himself to be our 
portion, who is rich in all perfections, whose trea- 
Sures are unsearchable and unwasted. If we seek 
his love, and grace to love him, we shall inherit 
substance and durable riches. The apostle, when 
the scales were fallen from his eyes, discovered such 
an excellency in the knowledge of Christ, that he 
counted all things loss and dung, that he might 
have an interest in him. This eminent advantage 
there is in seeking heavenly treasures, that we shall 
certainly obtain them and never be deprived of 
them; whereas the most eager pursuit of earthly 
riches is uncertainly successful; and if we do ac- 
quire them, they will certainly ‘be lost. Now, as 
inward bleeding that endangers life, is stopped by 
revulsion in opening a vein; so if the stream of our 
affections be directed to things above, it will stop 
their impetuous current to things below. 

2. The liberal use of riches, for the glory of God 
and in charity to others, is the best means to secure 
the tenure of our temporal possessions. For the 
neglect of paying the tribute we owe to God, makes 
a forfeiture of our estates; and he can by right and 
power resume them in a moment. Besides, there is 
no epithet more proper to be joined with riches, 
than uncertain. Is that man certainly rich, whose 
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entire estate is in a ship, sailing through dangerous 
seas, and open to frequent piracies? ‘There is no 
greater distance between a tempest and a ship- 
wreck, than between often and always. Innumer- 
able disasters are imminent, and nearly threaten 
the undoing of the richest man. But God, who 
commands the winds and the seas, and governs the 
wills of men, whose providence orders the most 
fortuitous events, has promised, that ‘the liberal 
man, who deviseth liberal things, by liberal things 
shall stand.’! He has a special protection; and as 
he is like to God in giving, so he shall be in not 
being poorer for his giving. The apostle encourages 
Christians not to be covetous, by this argument, 
God ‘hath said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee. We may firmly rely on his promise; for 
truth is the foundation of trust and rest on his om- 
nipotent providence. 

Add this consideration, that there is an acces- 
sional security to the charitable from the assistance 
of others. Man is sociable by instinct; and the 
civil life that is proper to him, would be dissolved 
without mutual assistance. It is ordered by the 
rule of Providence, that there is no man so com- 
pletely sufficient in himself, so absolutely and in- 
dependently happy, but he wants the counsel, the 
courage, the help of others. It is usual, that he 
who possesses most can do less, and that he that has 
less can do more. From hence it follows, that the 
wealth of the one and the strength of the other, the 
giving that wherein one abounds and the receiving 
that which the other wants, makes such an equipoise 
between the rich and the poor, that they cannot 


1 Is. xxxii. 8. 
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be disjoined. Experience declares, that there is 
nothing which more endears and engages the affec- 
tions of others to us than acts of kindness. Bene- 
ficence joined with innocence renders men venerable 
and amiable, and conciliates esteem and love; ‘ for 
a good man one would even dare to die.’ Whereas 
the covetous and incompassionate, not only pro- 
voke God, (for he that abuses a benefit despises the 
benefactor, and by imprisoning their treasures with- 
out doing good, the abuse is as real, as by riotous 
wasting them,) but are exposed to hatred and con- 
tempt; and if a disaster surprises them, a secret 
joy touches the hearts of others. 

2. It is a means to increase riches. It is a rule, 
not only in spirituals but in temporals, ‘ As a man 
soweth so he shall reap,’ in both the recompences 
of justice, and the rewards of mercy. He that sows 
bountifully shall reap bountifully. Charity is a 
productive grace: it enriches the giver more than 
the receiver. ‘ Honour the Lord with thy substance, 
and the first fruits of thy increase; so shall thy 
barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses burst 
out with new wine. He that hath pity upon the 
poor, lendeth to the Lord.’! He signs himself our 
debtor for what is laid out for him, and he will re- 
pay it with interest; not only with eternal treasures 
hereafter, but in outward blessings here. Riches 
obtained by regular means, are the effects and effu- 
sions of his bounty; but sometimes in admirable 
ways he gives a present reward, as by his own 
hand. As there are numerous examples of God's 
blasting the covetous, either by a gangrene in their 
estates, which consumes them before their eyes, or 


' Prov. ili. 9, 10; xix. 17. 
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by the luxury and profuseness of their children ; 
so it is as visible that he prospers the merciful, 
sometimes by a secret blessing dispensed by an in- 
visible hand, and sometimes in succeeding their 
diligent endeavours in their callings. 

But it is objected, the liberal are not always 
prosperous. ‘To this a clear answer may be given. 

1. External acts of charity may be performed 
from vicious motives, without a mixture of internal 
affections, which make them accepted of God. 

2. Supposing a Christian abounds in works of 
charity, and is not rewarded here, this special case 
does not infringe the truth of God’s promise; for 
temporal promises are to be interpreted with the 
exception,—unless the wisdom and love of God sees 
it better not to bestow them. But he always does 
reward them, either in kind, or eminently in giving 
more excellent blessings. The crown of life isa 
reward more worthy the desires of a Christian, than 
the things of this world. Our Saviour assures the 
young man, ‘ Sell all, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven.’ Eternal hopes are 
infinitely more desirable than temporal posses- 
sions. The apostle ‘charges the rich to do good, to 
be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate, laying up for themselves a good 
foundation (not of merit but assurance) against the 
time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal 
life." If I could direct the covetous how to ex- 
change a weight of silver for an equal weight of 
gold, or a weight of gold for an equal weight 
of diamonds, how attentively would they hear and 
earnestly follow such profitable counsel! But what 


1-1 Tim. vi. 18,29. 
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comparison is there between earthly and heavenly 
treasures? Godliness, of which the grace of cha- 
rity is an excellent part, is profitable for all things; 
it makes our profit eternally profitable. It is the 
wisdom as well as duty of believers, to lay up trea- 
sures, not on earth, the land of their banishment, but 
in the celestial country, the place of their nativity. 


CHAPTER III. 


4, Prive of life is joined with the lusts of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eyes. Pride destroyed 
both worlds ; it transformed angels into devils, and 
expelled them from heaven; it degraded man from 
the honour of his creation, into the condition of 
the beasts that perish, and expelled him from para- 
dise. I shall consider the nature of this sin, the 
several kinds and degrees of it, and the means to 
purge us from it. 

The nature of this vice consists in an irregular 
and immoderate appetite of superiority. It has 
two parts: the one is the affectation of honour, dig- 
nity, and power, beyond their true value and worth; 
the other is, the arrogating them as due to a person 
beyond his just desert. 

The kinds of it are moral and spiritual, which 
are sometimes concealed in the mind and will, but 
often declared in the aspect and actions. Accord- 
ingly it is either arrogance that attributes an undue 
pre-eminence to a man’s self, and exacts undue 
respect from others ; or vain-glory, that affects and 
is fed with praise; or ambition, that hotly aspires 
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after high places, and titles of precedency and power: 
all which are comprised in the universal name of 
pride. 

1. Pride includes a secret conceit of our own 
excellencies: this is the root of all its branches. 
Self-love is so natural and deeply impressed in the 
heart, that there is no flatterer more subtle and 
concealed, more easily and willingly believed, than 
this affection. Love is blind towards others, but 
more blind towards one’s self. Nothing can be so 
intimate and dear, as when the lover and the per- 
son beloved are the same. This is the principle of 
the high opinion and secret sentiments which men 
entertain of their own special worth. ‘The heart 
is deceitful above all things ;’ and above all things 
deceitful to itself. Men look into the enchanting 
glass of their own fancies, and are vainly ena- 
moured with the false reflection of their excellen- 
cies. Self-love hinders the sight of those imper- 
fections which, if discovered, would lessen the 
liberal esteem of themselves. The soul is a more 
obscure object to its eye, than the most distant 
stars in the heavens. Seneca tells of some that had 
a strange infirmity in their eyes, that wherever they 
turned they encountered the visible moving image 
of themselves. Of which he gives this reason: “It 
proceeds from the weakness of the visive faculty, 
which, for want of spirits derived from the brain, 
cannot penetrate through the diaphanous air so as to 
see objects; but every part of the air is a reflecting 
glass of themselves.”' ‘That which he conjectured 
to be the cause of the natural infirmity, is most 
true of the moral, the subject of our discourse. It 


‘«Infirmitas oculorum non potest ne proximum aerem 
perrumpere, sed resistit.”-—Senec. Nat. Queest. 
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is from no true greatness but weakness of the mind, 
that the judicative faculty does not discover the 
worth of others, but sees only a man’s self, as sin- 
gular in perfections, and none superior, or equal, 
or near to him. Proud men will take a rise from 
any advantage to foment pride: some from the 
perfections of the body, beauty, or strength; some 
from the circumstance of their condition, riches, or 
honour; and every one thinks himself sufficiently 
furnished with understanding. For reason being 
the distinguishing excellency of a man from the 
brutes, a defectiveness in that is very disgraceful, 
and the title of fool is the most stinging reproach ; 
as is evident by our Saviour’s gradation: ‘ Who- 
ever is angry with his brother without a cause is 
liable to judgment; whoever says raca,’ (which ex- 
presses his anger contumeliously,) ‘is subject to the 
council; but whoever shall say fool, shall be 
punished with hell-fire.’ Therefore men are apt to 
presume of their intellectual abilities. One says, 
I have not learning, as those who are pale with 
study and whose lamps shine at midnight, but I 
have a stock of natural reason; or I lave not a 
quick apprehension, but I have a solid judgment ; 
T have not eloquence, but | speak good sense. 
The high conceit of men’s own worth declares itself 
several ways. Sometimes it is transparent in the 
countenance ; ‘There is a generation, O how lofty 
are their eyes, and their eye-lids are lifted up!’ 
Sometimes it is manifest in haughty carriage. If 
others do not express eminent respect for them, it 
is resented as a neglect and an injury. Their 
apparel, at first made to hide shame, proclaims 
their pride. 

2. An inordinate desire of reputation and praise 
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is another branch of pride. The desire of praise is 
sown in human nature for excellent ends; to re- 
strain men from those alluring lusts which would 
ruin their reputation, and to excite them to do 
things noble and beneficial to the public. Praise, 
the reward of doing good, is a powerful incentive 
to improve and secure civil felicity. The wise king 
tells us, ‘ A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches. It is a recompense which God has 
promised ; ‘ The upright shall be praised.’ 

The apostle excites us to strive after universal 
holiness by motives derived from reputation as well 
as from conscience ; ‘ Whatsoever things are true’ 
for conscience, ‘ honest’ for fame, ‘ whatsoever are 
just and pure’ for conscience, ‘ whatsoever are lovely’ 
for esteem, ‘ if there be any virtue in ourselves, and 
praise from others,’ to propagate it, ‘think on these 
things.’ But the inflamed desire of praise from men, 
the being incensed against others as envious or ene- 
mies, who deny it, the assuming it for unworthy 
causes, (where there is no true virtue, there is no just 
praise,) the terminating it on ourselves, and not 
transferring it to God, are the effects of a vain-glo- 
rious mind. Pride undervalues goodness as in it- 
self, and respects it only for the shadow which at- 
tends it. Praise is a music so enchanting, that it 
inclines men to believe that to be true which is 
pleasing, and which they desire others should 
believe to be true. A philosopher, when a box of 
ointment of precious composition was presented to 
him, feeling his spirits revived with its fragrancy, 
broke forth with indignation against those effemi- 
nate persons who perfume their hair and habits with 
it for vicious ends, and make the use of it disgrace- 
ful. But when praise, which is so sweet and pow- 
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erful a motive to encourage generous minds to the 
exploits of virtue, is bestowed on worthless persons, 
it is more detestable. The poisonous flowers of 
false praise are pernicious to those who are deceived 
and pleased with them. It isthe infelicity of those 
who are in the highest dignity, to whom it is un- 
easy to descend into themselves and take a sincere 
serious view of their internal state, and to whom 
truth is harsh and displeasing, that they are in 
great danger of being corrupted by Hatterers. Flat- 
tery is the familiar figure of those who address 
themselves to princes. Sometimes by fine fraud 
and unsuspected artifice they give the countenance 
of truth to a le, in representing them to excel in 
wisdom and virtue. But if princes be so vain-glo- 
rious that moderate praise is esteemed a diminution 
to their greatness, and only the strongest perfumes 
affect their sense, they will represent them as half 
deities, as second suns to the world. It was the 
judicious observation of Galba in his discourse with 
Piso, whom he designed to be his successor in the 
empire of Rome, “ We speak with simplicity be- 
tween ourselves; but others will rather speak with 
our state than with our persons.”’ In short, all that 
have an eminent advantage to bestow favours and 
benefits are liable to be deceived by flatterers, who 
are like concave-glasses, which represent small ob- 
jects in an exorbitant figure. They will feed the 
humours of those upon whom they depend, and 
speak things pleasing to them, and _ profitable 
to themselves. For those who are thus exposed, it 
is the surest security to remember that flatterers 


‘¢ Etiam ego ac tu simplicissime inter nos hodie loquimur; 
ceteri libentius cura fortuna nostra quam nobiscum.”—Tacit. 
Hist. lib. i. § 15. 
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have a double tongue; speaking with one tongue 
to them and with another of them. 

In short, virtue like the sun is crowned with its 
own beams and needs no foreign lustre; and it 
argues a sound mind to esteem praise as a result- 
ance from virtue, but to esteem virtue for itself. 
But a proud man prefers the praise and shadow 
of virtue before the reality; as a vain woman 
would rather wear a counterfeit necklace that is 
esteemed true, than one of the finest oriental pearls 
if it were imagined to be counterfeit. 

3. Ambition, or the het aspiring after high 
places and titles of precedency and power, is ano- 
ther branch of pride. The desire of superiority 
in this instance is so natural and universal, that it 
is manifest in persons of the lowest rank. Ser- 
vants, shepherds, labourers, desire power over 
others in their condition. It is like fire; the more 
it is fed the more it is increased.! Ambition, if 
reinforced by emulation, will venture through foul 
ways, by treachery, by oppression, and by in- 
dignities, to obtain dignity. If any cross ac- 
cident spoil their feathers of flying to their mark, 
they fall into melancholy. If any competitors 
be preferred, they are ready to say, it was not 
virtue or merit, but favour and fortune that ad- 
vanced them; and that their own desert makes 
them unfortunate; according to the two pro- 


1 « Facit avidos nimis felicitas, nec tam temperate cupi- 
ditates, ut in eo quod contigit desinant.” Senec.—Unchecked 
success increases their greediness; and their ungoverned 
longings never allow them to acquiesce in what falls fairly 
to their share. 

2 ¢¢ Proemia virtutum, quia velocius erat, vitiis adeptus.” 
Tacit.—By his very vices, as being the shortest way, he 
seized the rewards of virtue. 
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perties of pride, to exalt themselves and depress 
others. 

Spiritual pride is distinguished from moral, as 
it more directly and immediately dishonours God. 
It is true, pride is the poison of every sin; for, in 
transgressing the divine law, men prefer the pleas- 
ing their corrupt wills and depraved appetites 
before the obeying the sovereign and holy will of 
God. But in some sins there is a more immediate 
and explicit contempt of God; and especially so 
in pride. Sins of this nature exceedingly provoke 
and kindle his displeasure. 

1. When men presume upon a self-sufficiency 
of counsel, or power, or riches, to obtain their ends. 
This sin was charged upon Sennacherib; ‘I will 
punish the fruit of the proud heart of the king of 
Assyria, and the glory of his high looks: for he 
saith, by the strength of my hand I have done it, 
and by my wisdom, forfam prudent.’ The folly is 
equal to the impiety, as it is expressed by the pro- 
phet, ‘Shall the axe boast against him that hews 
with it? Or the saw magnify itself against him 
that shaketh it??' ‘Thus God speaks to Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt; ‘Behold I am against thee, the 
great dragon that lieth in the midst of his waters, 
which has said, my river is mine own, (O blasphe- 
mer!) and I have made it for myself.’ Thus Ne- 
buchadnezzar boasted, walking in his palace, ‘Is 
not this great Babylon that IT have built, for the 
house of my kingdom, by the might of my power 
and the glory of my majesty ?’* I have laid the 
foundations thereof on the centre of the earth, and 
raised its towers to the heavens ! 


! Tsaiah, x. 12, 13, 15. 2 Daniel, iv. 30. 
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This pride is attended with reliance and confi- 
dence in men’s own direction to contrive and ability 
to accomplish their designs; and with assuming 
the glory of all their success entirely to themselves. 
The proud manage their affairs independently upon 
the providence of God, who is the author of all 
our faculties and the efficacy of them; and totally 
neglect the two essential parts of natural religion, 
prayer and praise; or they very slightly perform 
the external part, without those inward affections 
which are the spirit and life of them. It was the 
wise prayer of Agar, ‘Give me not riches, lest I 
be full, and deny thee.’ God strictly cautions his 
people against this dangerous sin, ‘ Beware that 
thou forget not the Lord, and say in thy heart, my 
power and the might of my hand, hath gotten me 
this wealth: remember it is he that giveth the 
power to get riches’! And it is equally dangerous, 
lest men should attribute victories or prosperity, in 
any kind, to their own counsel and resolution, their 
prudence and power; without humbly and thank- 
fully observing and acknowledging the Divine Pro- 
vidence, the fountain and original of all our blessings. 

(2.) Whatever the kinds of sin be, when com- 
mitted against knowledge, with design and delibe- 
ration, they proceed from insolence and obstinacy. 
The Israelites are charged with this aggravation of 
their sinning; ‘They dealt proudly, and hardened 
their necks; and hearkened not to the command- 
ments, and refused to obey. * Proud sinners are 
introduced boasting; ‘Our tongues are our own, 
who is Lord over us?’ They will endure no re- 
straints, but are lawless and loose, as if they were 


1 Deut. viii. 17, 18. 2 Nehemiah, ix. 16, 17. 
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above fear or danger. It is true, there are few so 
prodigiously wicked as to speak thus. But men’s 
actions have a language as declarative as their 
words: and sinning presumptuously with a high 
hand is constructively a denial and despising of 
the dominion and power of the lawgiver; as if he 
had no right to command, nor strength to vindi- 
cate the honour of his despised Deity. In the last 
judgment, the punishment of rebellious sinners 
will be according to the glory of God’s majesty, 
and the extent of his power which has been con- 
temned and vilified hy them. 

3. When divine judgments are sent to correct 
the dissolute disorders of the world, and sinners 
should with tenderness and trembling hear the 
voice of the rod, and who has appointed it, yet 
they proceed in their wickedness, as if God were 
not always present to see their sins nor pure to 
hate them, nor righteous to exact a severe judg- 
ment for them, nor powerful to inflict it. This 
argues intolerable pride and obstinacy. God and 
sinners are very unequal enemies. The effects of 
his displeasure should be received with obsequi- 
ousness, not with obduration. Therefore the apos- 
tle puts that confounding question, ‘Do we pro- 
voke the Lord to jealousy, are we stronger than 
he?! Can you encounter with offended Omnipo- 
tence? 'To despise his anger is as provoking as 
to despise his love. It is astonishing, that dust 
and ashes should rise to such an incorrigible 
height of pride as to fly in the face of God: ‘Who 
ever hardened himself against him, and _pros- 
pered ?? All that are careless of God’s design to 
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reform them by afflictions, or that seek for relief in 
diverting business or pleasures, provoke God to 
more severe inflictions of his anger: but those 
surly proud natures which are exasperated by suf- 
ferings and wrestle with the strongest storms, are 
in combination with the stubborn spirits of hell, 
and shall have their portion with them. 

Lastly, When men have a vain presumption of 
the goodness of their spiritual state, the degrees of 
their goodness, and their stability in goodness, not 
sensible of their continual want of renewed sup- 
plies from heaven; they are guilty of spiritual 
pride. Of this there are two instances in Scripture; 
the one in the church of lukewarm Laodicea, the 
other in the Pharisee, mentioned by our Saviour. 
The first said, ‘ I am rich and increased with goods, 
and have need of nothing:’ but ‘thou knowest not 
that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked.’' The Pharisee, to raise the es- 
teem of his own goodness, stands upon comparison 
with others, whose vices may be a foil to his seem- 
ing graces: he says, ‘I am not as other men are, 
extortioners, adulterers, or even as this publican.’ 
It is true, he superficially thanks God, but the air 
of pride transpires through his devotion, by valuing 
himself above others as worse than himself; as if 
his own virtues were the productive cause of his 
distinguishing goodness. If humility be not mixed 
in the exercise of every grace, it is of no value in 
God’s esteem. The humble and acknowledged un- 
just publican was rather justified than the proud 
Pharisee. 

This spiritual pride is very observable in the 
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superstitious; who, measuring divine things by 
human, from that mixture of imaginations, intro- 
duce carnal rites into the worship of God, and va- 
lue themselves upon their opinionative goodness. 
They mistake the swelling of a dropsy for substan- 
tial growth, and presume themselves to be more 
holy than others, for their proud singularity. Su- 
perstition is hike ivy, which twines about the tree 
and is its seeming ornament, but drains its vital 
sap; and under its verdant leaves it covers a car- 
cass. Thus carnal ceremonies seem to adorm re- 
ligion, but really dispirit and weaken its efficacy. 
Pharisaical pride is fomented by a zealous observ- 
ance of things uncommanded in religion, neither 
pleasing to God nor profitable tomen. On the con- 
trary, some visionaries pretend to such a sublimity of 
grace and eminent sanctity, that they are above the 
use of divine ordinances. They pretend to live in 
immediate communion with God, as the angels; 
and, dazzled with specious spiritualities, they neg- 
lect prayer, hearing the word, and receiving the 
sacrament, the means of growing in grace, as if 
they were arrived at perfection. This is the effect 
of spiritual pride and delusion. 

For mortifying this vicious disposition, consider 
that pride is in a high degree injurious and pro- 
voking to God. An ordinary malefactor breaks the 
kine’s laws, but a rebel strikes at his person and 
crown. The first and great commandment is to 
honour God with the highest esteem and love, with 
the most humble adoration ; consequently the great- 
est sin is despising his majesty and obscuring his 
glory. There is no sin more clearly opposite to 
reason and religion; for the most essential duty 
and character of an understanding creature is de- 
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pendance and observance of God as the first cause 
and last end of all things; receiving with thankful- 
ness his benefits; and referring them all to his 
glory. Pride contradicts natural justice, by inter- 
cepting the grateful and affectionate ascent of the 
soul to God, in celebrating his greatness and good- 
ness. A proud man constructively puts himself 
out of the number of God’s creatures, and deserves 
to be excluded from his tender providence. The 
jealousy of God, his most severe and sensible attri- 
bute,is kindled forthis revolture of the creature from 
its duty, and the depriving him of his proper glory. 
It is true God’s declarative glory is not profitable to 
himself. But he will not give his glory to another, nor 
yermit another to usurp it. Such concession and 
tonsent would be directly contrary to the eternal 
tule of righteousness; and is therefore pe oresioris. 
without the denial of himself. 

Pride is in the front of those sins which God 
supremely hates, and which are an abomination to 
him. ‘A proud look,’ and that is seldom disjoined 
from a proud heart, ‘ God looks upon with a holy’ 
disdain.’ ‘He knoweth the proud afar off.’ He 
‘resisteth the proud.’' Pride is the most pernicious 
of all vices: for whereas some single vices are op- 
posite to their contrary virtues: uncleanness expels 
chastity ; covetousness, liberality; yet pride, like 
an infectious disease, taints the sound parts, cor- 
rupts the actions of every virtue, and deprives them 
of their true grace and glory. Pride is so offensive 
to God, that he sometimes permits his children to 
fall into sins of another kind to correct pride. And 
he is an unskilful physician that cures one disease 
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by a worse. When the apostle was liable to the 
temptation of pride, for his celestial visions, Satan 
was permitted to buffet him. A. strange dispensa- 
tion, that the prince of pride was let loose to in- 
struct him in humility. 

The fearful examples of God’s wrath upon the 
proud, most convincingly prove how odious they 
are in his sight. The angels fell by pride, and are 
the most cursed creatures of the creation, and bound 
with chains of darkness to the judgment of the 
great day. Adam was sick of the same disease, 
which involved him and his progeny under the sen- 
tence of the first and second death. How many 
great kings, for the insolent forgetfulness of their 
frail condition, have been by divine vengeance cast 
down from the height of their glory, and made 
spectacles of ignominious misery. ‘The proud and 
stubborn Pharaoh defied the Almighty, and said, 
‘Who is the Lord, that I should obey him, and 
let Israel go?’ who threatened, ‘ I will pursue, I 
will overtake, I will divide the spoil.’ Like the 
raging sea, that roars and foams and swells, threaten- 
ing to drown the land; but when it is come to its 
appointed limits, the weak sand, as if its fury were 
turned into fear, retires into its own channel. That 
proud king was tamed by frogs and flies, and at 
last drowned with his army in the Red Sea. Sen- 
nacherib, so high-flown with the conceit of his ir- 
resistible strength, that he challenged heaven, 
‘Who is your God, that he should be able to de- 
liver you out of my hands?’ found there was a just 
power above, that in one night destroyed his mighty 
army, and afterward cut him off in his idolatry. 
Nebuchadnezzar, the head of gold in the figure re- 
presenting the empires of the world, was for his pride 
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tumed a grazing among the beasts, and by his fall 
was the argument of the insultation, ‘ Thou saidst 
in thy heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt 
my throneabove the stars of God : I will ascend above 
the height of the clouds, I will be like the Most 
High. How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, 
son of the morning! How art thou cut down to 
the ground that didst weaken the nations.”' Herod 
for usurping divine honour was devoured by worms. 
In every age. there are instances of God’s terrible 
wrath upon the proud. 

Pride is very odious in the sight of men. There- 
fore it often borrows the mask of humility to obtain 
its ends. But it is always odious to God, who sees 
the most intimate workings of it in the heart. A 
proud man is an enemy to the more excellent and 
worthy. He is pleased with the vices and infelici- 
ties of others, as they afford an advantage to exalt 
himself above them; and he is grieved at their vir- 
tues and happiness, which render them more valu- 
able than himself. 

Pride is the parent of contention. It exasperates 
the sense of a small offence, puts an edge upon 
anger, and has often afforded tragical subjects, 
which have filled the scenes with tears and blood. 
Humility produces patience; for it makes a man 
lower in his own eyes, than he is in the opinion of 
others. Pride treats others with contempt and cen- 
sure, and thereby provokes them to turn reverence 
into despising, and love into hatred. When a proud 
man falls into misery, he is the least lamented. 

That the cure of this lust is very difficult, will be 
evident by several considerations. 
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Pride is the sin to which angels, and men in their 
best state, were peculiarly liable. The angels, in- 
termitting the vision of the divine glory, and re- 
flecting upon their excellencies, were intoxicated 
with self-admiration. It is strange to amazement, 
that they should so suddenly unlearn their own 
nature, and disclaim their Maker, who had prevent- 
ted them with his excellent benefits, and raised 
them to that bright eminence above other creatures. 
Man in the state of unstained innocence, when all 
perfections of body and mind entered into his com- 
position, with all his luminaries and graces, was 
corrupted by pride. ‘ Ye shal be like gods,’ was 
the temptation that corrupted him. Prodigious 
disorder! Huis pride begins when his true glory 
ends; and his humility ends when his shame be- 
gins. 

In the depraved nature of man, pride is the ra- 
dical reigning sin, which first lives and last dies. 
It is called the pride of life. Pride springs up in 
the heart of a child, and continues to extreme age. 
Other vices have their seasons, which being expired 
they wither and decay. Carnal pleasures change 
their natures, and become distasteful; but pride 
flourishes and grows in every age. Now it is usu- 
ally in vain to give counsels of wisdom to those 
who are already sunk into folly; the proper season 
is to instruct and caution already, when it may be 
preventive of folly. 

The difficulty of the cure is increased, in that, 
like a hectic fever, it is not easily discerned till it is 
almost incurable. Some vices are odious from the 
visible matter of them; as intemperance, unclean- 
ness, and injustice by defrauding and oppressing 
others; but pride is often excited and drawn forth 
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by the same things wherein virtues are exercised, 
and distinguished only by the end, which is often 
concealed from our own sight. The Pharisee is a 
signal instance of this. A man may visibly despise 
the pomp and vanities of the world, and this may 
raise his esteem in the minds of real saints; and 
the outward practice of goodness, will be pro- 
ductive of the praise of goodness in others. This 
affords a strong temptation of pride. All the ope- 
rations of virtues, even the exercise of humility, 
which are the matter and argument of praise, may 
be incentives to pride; and those diseases are ex- 
tremely dangerous, which are nourished by that 
food that 1s necessary to support life. The old ser- 
pent, when he cannot subdue men by carnal tempt- 
ations which are easily discovered, inspires with so 
soft a breath the opinion of their own virtues, that 
they are insensibly tainted. 

The desire of external honour and power beyond 
the desert of the things desired, and what is due to 
the persons desirous of them, is not easily discover- 
ed: partly because the aspiring after dignity is, in 
the universal consent of men, an argument and indi- 
cation of a sublime spirit; whereas the modest re- 
fusal of it exposes to infamy, as if the refuser had 
a leaden soul whose body is rather its sepulchre 
than its instrument: and partly because the heart 
is the arch-deceiver, the most partial parasite; and 
its natural falseness is fomented by the artificial 
flatteries of servile spirits. Eivery man is a stranger 
to himself; as the eye sees things without, but is 
blind as to the seeing itself. Men study to know 
more of others than of themselves, and ‘therefore 
know less. 

In curing the diseases of the soul, we are directed 
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by the method of curing the diseases of the body; 
which is sometimes by medicines contrary to their 
nature, and sometimes by those which are like to 
it. The feverish heat is not only quenched by 
cooling juleps, but by cordials, which fortify the 
vital heat, enabling it to consume the peccant hu- 
‘mours which foment the fever. 

1. For the cure, then, of pride, consider those 
things which may allay the swelling tumour of 
vanity. Reason is the perfection of man; and the 
knowledge of God and ourselves is the perfection of 
reason. Hence proceed the magnifying of God, 
and the abasing of ourselves. 

God is the eternal Jehovah, and there is none 
besides him. He alone has an independent and 
infinite existence. All other things are from his 
efficiency. Every spark of life, and degree of 
being is from him. Without the least strain of his 
power he made the world, and as easily upholds it 
All created things have but an appearance and 
show of being, in him alone is the solidity and sta- 
bility of being forever. He dwells in light unap- 
proachable, not only to mortal eyes, but to the im- 
mortal angels. Heis the only wise, and good, and 
immortal Being. In the present state, great and 
small are not words of absolute but comparative sig- 
nification, with respect to the various conditions of 
men; as one pear! is called great respectively to ano- 
ther, though small in itself. But there is none abso- 
lutely great but God, who is truly infinite. In heaven, 
where the blessed spirits have the fullest and most im- 
mediate view of the Deity, ‘the Lord aloneis exalted.’ 

Consider that the whole world, intellectual and 
sensible, compared to God, is but as the drop 
of the bucket, and the dust of the balance. And 
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what part are we of that drop and dust? If we 
consider men in the state of primitive nature, it is 
an evident principle written in their hearts, with 
characters of the clearest light, that it is their most 
reasonable duty, entirely to renounce themselves, 
and to devote themselves to the glory of God. But, 
if we consider them as creatures and sinners, who 
can assume nothing as their own, but their sins and 
miseries, the penal consequences of them, this will 
humble us below the brutes, who never transgressed 
the order of their creation. We are less than the 
least of all God’s mercies; and our sins deserve the 
heaviest of his judgments. 

Consider that even the men that most excel others, 
are of themselves as naked of natural good, as 
destitute of moral and spiritual good, as others, 
‘Every good gift, and every perfect gift is from 
above and cometh down from the Father of lights.” 
And as those are the best gifts which come from 
him under that notion, so they are most depending 
upon him, and are continued by irradiations from 
him. ‘There is a difference between the impressions 
of sound and the emanations of light, in the air. 
Sounds are propagated by successive motion from 
one part of space into another; after the first cause, 
the sounding instrument is silent. But a line of 
light extended through the air, depends entirely 
and necessarily upon the original point of light 
from whence it proceeds. The rays of light that 
fill the air, in the first instant that the sun with- 
draws from the horizon, all vanish. Thus all spi- 
ritual gifts depend continually upon the influxive 
presence of God. Now how can we be proud of his 
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most precious gifts, of which we make a forfeiture 
and cannot possess without humility? The most 
eminent advantages which some have above others, 
are the shining marks of his bounty. How absurd 
is it for one to boast of wealth, who daily lives upon 
alms? The more we receive, the higher are our 
obligations, and the more heavy will be our ac- 
count. ‘The mind is darkened with the thickest 
dregs of ignorance which no light can penetrate, 
that arrogates the honour of his free favours and 
bountiful hand to the creature. 

That we may be better instructed, let us consider 
what are the usual incentives of pride ; and we shall 
discover that ignorance and vanity are always 
mixed with them. 

Women, by men’s wretched idolizing them, are 
vainly proud of their beauty, and more jealous lest 
their faces be deformed than their souls. Now 
what is flesh and blood, but a mixture of earth 
and water? What is beauty? <A superficial ap- 
pearance, a flower blasted by a thousand acci- 
dents. How soon are the colours and charms of 
the face vanished? How often does it betray 
them to those sins that are signally punished with 
the foulest deformity and rottenness? The most 
beautiful are not less mortal than others. They . 
must shortly be the prey of death and pasture of 
worms; and can such a fading toy inspire pride 
into them ? 

Some are swelled with the conceit of their riches. 
But this is very unreasonable; for no external ac- 
cession can add real value toa person. Fools only 
worship a golden calf. . If any air of pride rises in 
a rich possessor, it may as justly provoke God to 
recal his blessings as he liberally bestowed them. 
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Others presume upon the nobility of their extrac- 
tion. But, whoever our more immediate parents 
be, if we ascend in our thoughts we must come to 
our grand progenitor, Adam, the son of the earth, 
and fountain of mankind. All are streams from 
him. If some slide along in the low grounds, and 
some are received in marble repositories, they all 
flow from the same original. How often do the 
honourable tarnish the colour and lustre of their 
blood, by degenerous actions ? How often are the 
rich and great forsaken of their dependents, and 
only attended by a train of miseries, maintained 
by their expenses? Such revolutions are not more 
strange than eclipses are to the moon. 

Some are raised to the height of secular honour; 
and there is nothing sends up more hot, fuming, 
and intoxicating spirits, than sovereign power. 
Humility in a state of the highest honour, is a very 
rare virtue. But there are many things, which 
duly considered, will lower the train of pride even 
in kings. The pre-eminence of external order, is 
seldom joined with the pre-eminence of inherent 
excellencies. How many wear royal crowns, who 
are slaves to their lusts; and they govern others 
who cannot govern themselves? Besides, there is 
no height and eminence upon earth, but is encom- 
passed with precipices and perils. The throne leaves 
some; and all must leave the throne. 'The greatest 
monarchs and the most proud of their greatness, 
must descend into the grave, without their sceptres 
and flatterers, and be confined to a dark solitude, 
where they shall have no other state or carpets but 
the worms to cover them, and corruption under them. 
There is but one kingdom that cannot be shaken; 
and but one immortal King. In the next world, 
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they must stand upon a level with the meanest 
wretches, and be accountable to the high and ever- 
lasting Judge, for their management of his vice- 
gerency, 

There is nothing upon which men value them- 
selves more, than their understandings; ‘ Know- 
ledge puffeth up.? But how little do we know? 
Pride is the effect of great presumption, and little 
knowledge. Suppose one, by experimental curi- 
osity and inquiries, could know all things in the 
latitude of the sensible creation; this were but a 
refined kind of vanity, and could not afford satis- 
faction to an immortal spirit. In short, suppose a 
person eminently endowed with divine qualities, 
wherein the resemblance of God consists; there 
cannot be the least reason for pride, for these are 
all graces dispensed from the sovereign unaccount- 
able pleasure of God, who makes the most excellent 
saint to differ from others. 

2. It would be an excellent means of curing 
pride, if the minds of men could be convinced what 
is true honour, and their desires be directed to it, 

The wisest of kings has told us, that ‘before ho- 
nour is humility.’ Pride is a degenerous passion ; 
it debases a man, brings him into miserable bond- 
age, and enslaves him to the ignorant multitude. 
Dependence upon the opinion and applause of the 
people, whose humours are very changeable, is so 
uneasy that the ambitious often bite their heavy 
chains, though sometimes they kiss them because 
they are gilded. But humility preserves the true 
and noble freedom of the mind of man, secures his 
dear liberty, and peaceful dominion of himself. 
This is the effect of excellent wisdom." 

1 “ Quam quidem laudem sapientiz statuo esse maxi- 
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3. Humility is the most precious ornament. in 
God’s sight: and to be approved by the divine 
mind, and accepted by the divine will, is the highest 
honour and most worthy of our ambition. It is 
like the precious balm, which mixed with other 
liquors sinks to the bottom: but then it is visible, 
and most amiable in the eyes of God. The apostle’s 
ambitious labour was, ‘whether present or absent 
to be accepted of him.’ Now, what is the vain 
esteem and fading breath of men, compared with 
the acceptance of God? Doth a learned man 
value the praise of the ignorant given to his com- 
posures, and disregard the approbation of the 
learned, the proper judges of it? Is worldly ho- 
nour a certain indication of real worth, or can it 
satisfy the desires of the soul? <A piece of rotten 
wood shines in the dark, but when the daylight ap- 
pears, forfeits its lustre. So, in the darkness of 
this world, titles of honour seem glorious; but in 
the morning of eternity, they lose their flaming 
brightness and vanish for ever. It is true magna- 
nimity to ‘despise the praise of men, and to seek 
and value the honour that comes from God only. 
After this short life, men are dead for ever to the 
pleasure of their fame. 

I shall conclude this part of our subject with ob- 
serving, that humility is a virtue which was not 
known to the heathen philosophers, who thought it 


mam, non aliunde pendere, non extrinsecus aut bene aut 
male faciendi suspensas habere rationes.” Cicer. Ep. ad 
Fam. v. 13.—This indeed I regard as wisdom’s highest 
praise, to be mentally independent; not to have my mo- 
tives of action hung upon other men’s opinions. 

*¢ Nihil humilitate sublimius apud Deum.” Hieronym.— 
In ae presence of God, nothing is more exalted than hu- 
mility. 
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to be opposite to magnanimity: but it is especially 
recommended in the gospel as a most amiable and 
excellent grace. We are commanded to ‘do nothing 
through strife or vain glory; but in lowliness of 
mind let each esteem others better than them- 
selves.’ This may seem an unreasonable lesson, 
and inconsistent with sincerity. But, although the 
difference between men in civil things and intel- 
lectual perfections be clear; yet, in moral qualities, 
we, knowing our own defects and secret faults, may 
prefer others whose concealed excellencies are visi- 
ble to God, before ourselves. The apostle Paul, 
though he so excellently represented the king of 
saints in his life, acknowledged himself to be the 
chief of sinners. It is observable, that St. Peter, in 
the account of his fall and repentance, as recorded 
by St. Mark, who wrote by his direction, aggravates 
his sin more than is expressed in the gospel of St. 
Luke and St. John, where his denial is related, but 
not his cursing and swearing, saying, ‘I know not 
this man: and his repentance is not so fully de- 
clared; for the other evangelists tell us, that he 
wept bitterly in the reflection upon his denial of 
Christ, but in Mark it is only said, ‘when he 
thought on it he wept.’ 

Many excellent promises are made to the humble. 
They are declared blessed by our Saviour, who are 
not rich in treasures, but ‘ poor in spirit. God 
will revive the spirit of the humble. He will give 
grace to the humble, and hear their prayers.’ We 
are assured that, though the Lord be high, he has a 
respect to the lowly, he sets his esteem and love 
on them, regards and relieves them. Humility 
attracts the eye and heart of God himself. Job 
was never more accepted of God, than when he 
abhorred himself. 
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I shall add this consideration, which should be 
of infinite weight with us. The Son of God came 
down from heaven, to set before us a pattern of 
humility. He does in a special manner instruct us 
in this lesson: ‘Learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly.” Never could glory ascend higher than in 
his person; nor humility descend lower than in 
his actions. There are the deepest imprinting pas- 
sages of humility in the whole course of his despised 
life, and ignominious sufferings. What can be 
more honourable than to imitate the humble King 
of glory ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


I sHALL now proceed to consider some other sins, 
that in a special sense, are the pollutions of the 
spirit. It has been observed already, that in carnal 
sins, the spirit is the principal agent; but of other 
sins it is the subject. Such are infidelity, hypo- 
crisy, envy, and malice, by which the mind becomes 
dark and impure. | 

1. Infidelity, whether proceeding from secret 
atheism or open deism, rejects revealed religion as 
unnecessary and groundless. But the arguments 
which are drawn from the clear and living springs 
of nature, to prove the being of God, are of such 
convincing evidence, that none but those whose in- 
terest it is that there were no supreme lawgiver and 
judge to call them to an account for their actions, 
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can doubt of his eternal existence. Now that there 
is a God, being proved, the necessary consequences 
from that principle are, that he must be honoured 
and served according to his own will; that it is 
suitable to his wisdom and goodness to reveal his 
will to men, is the rule of their duty; that this 
may reasonably be expected to be done in the most 
instructive and permanent way, in writing, as being 
less liable to corruption than oral tradition; and 
that the holy Scripture has in it such conspicuous 
characters of its descent from heaven, besides the 
most undoubted testimony that it was written by 
men divinely inspired and infallible, that without 
violating the rules of sound reason we must yield 
our assent to its divine authority and the superna- 
tural doctrines revealed in it. I shall not here am- 
plify these particulars, having in some discourses, 
formerly published, upon The Existence of God, the 
Immortality of the Soul, and the Divinity of the 
Christian Religion, manifested how desperate the 
cause of the atheists and deists is to unprejudiced 
minds. 

Now though the deduction specified be according 
to the true rule of ratiocination, yet there are some 
that account it a slavery to fix their belief upon any 
authority, but will be as free in believing as they 
are in their actions. I will therefore briefly pro- 
duce some proofs of the truth of Christian religion, 
which carry a plain and uncontroulable evidence in 
them. 

The abolishing idolatry in the pagan world, at 
the time foretold by the prophets, is a palpable 
proof that the Christian religion was from the true 
God. The instruments of this great work were a 
few fishermen, who had neither learning nor arms 
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nor treasures. Patience was their strength, poverty 
their choice, disgrace their honour. That, without 
any force but that of illumination and persuasion, 
of humility and charity, and enduring the most 
terrible sufferings, they should vanquish the pride 
of philosophers, the tyrannous power of princes, 
the rebellious opposition of men’s carnal lusts, is 
not conceivable without the assistance of a divine 
strength, to convince the most obstinate enemies 
that the doctrine was divine, by the miracles done 
in confirmation of it. Besides, that is found here 
which wise men in all ages had been searching for 
(the perfection of the law of nature, at first engraven 
in the hearts of men by the Author of it,) but in 
vain: for although philosophy affords some notices 
of good and evil sufficient to check many notorious 
vices, yet it is not sufficient to direct men in their 
universal duty towards God, others, and themselves. 
But the gospel is an instructive light of our full 
duty: it speaks to the heart, changes the thoughts 
and affections, and reforms the life according to 
the pure and perfect rule revealed in it, Now 
could an imposture produce such a perfection of 
virtue in the wicked world? The true interpre- 
tation of the moral law in the gospel is from God 
alone. Vox hominem non sonat.' Could such a 
change have been made without visible miracles? 
Ifthe Christian religion was planted and propagated 
without the confirmation of miracles,—that were 
indeed the transcendent miracle, the absolutely in- 
credible. And though we have not seen the mira- 
cles done by the apostles, yet we see the permanent 


é Avs /En. i. 328. “ Thy voice sounds more than mor- 
al. 
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effects of them in the belief and lives of true Chris- 
tians. Infidels are apt to reply that, if they saw 
miracles performed to assure them of the divinity 
of the Christian religion, they would believe it. 
But it is a vain pretence that men would submit to 
the power of God declared by miracles, who deny 
his authority made known in that eminent degree 
of evidence which he has given in his word. Abra- 
ham answered the rich man, who desired a messen- 
ger from the dead might be sent to convert his 
brethren, ‘They have Moses and the prophets; 
and if they hear not them, neither would they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead.’ 

In short, those who resist so strong a light as 
shines in the Scripture, show that the delusion of 
their mind is from their depraved hearts. Specu- 
lative truths obtain the present and easy assent of 
the mind; but truths directive of practice, if oppo- 
site to men’s lusts, though their evidence be unex- 
ceptionable, the carnal mind is very averse from 
receiving. This account is given of the Pharisees’ 
infidelity; ‘Ye repented not afterwards, that ye 
might believe him.’' When the will is engaged in 
love of sin and rebels against the sanctity and se- 
verity which it finds in the commands of the gos- 
pel, it is congruous to reject it. The corrupt affec- 
tions hinder the due application of the mind to 
consider the motives of credibility, and foully stain 
the mind so that it does not judge of them sin- 
cerely. Though infidels pretend to be the only 
discoursing wits of the age, and to have the oracles 
of reason in their breasts and so despise others as 
captives of a blind belief; yet their folly is palpable 
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and penal, for, having provoked God by their in- 
fidelity, they are left to the power of their lusts 
and of the tempter, sink deeper into darkness, and 
become more hardened and presumptuous. Those 
who embark with these distracted pilots in such 
dangerous seas, have a mind to perish for ever! 

2. Hypocrisy is a spiritual pollution. In its 
theological consideration it implies a counterfeit- 
ing religion and virtue ; an affectation of the name 
joined with a disaffection to the thing; the having 
a form of godliness, with denying the power of it. 
Accordingly, 

(1.) Every titular Christian, who professes sub- 
jection to Christ but lives in habitual disobedience 
to his commands, is a hypocrite. The actions are 
the incarnate issues of the heart wherein they are 
formed, and the clearest discovery of it. <A rebel- 
lious course of sin, declares a person to be an in- 
fidel, notwithstanding his owning Christ to be his 
King. His life is a continual lie. He vainly pre- 
sumes that God is his father, when his actions de- 
clare him to be a child of the devil.’ 

(2.) Hypocrisy in a stricter sense is, when men 
presume their spiritual condition to be good, upon 
false grounds. It is observable, no man is a hypo- 
crite to himself out of choice; he does not delibe- 
rately deceive himself. But one may be a hypo- 
crite without his own knowledge, by ignorance 
and error. He may think his inclination to some 
virtues, and his aversion from some vices, to be 
divine grace. But sympathies and antipathies 
proceed often from natural temper, and not from 
a renewed mind and will, from judgment and 
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choice. A tame dog is as truly a beast as a wild 
wolf. Aman that performs only some gocd things, 
and abstains from some evil, from natural con- 
science, is as truly, as to the reality of the case, 
in the state of polluted nature, as one that is wholly 
careless of his duty, and freely indulges every car- 
nal lust. One may be exact in light matters, as 
the Pharisees in tithing mint and cummin, and neg- 
lect substantial duties; he may be zealous in the 
outward parts of religious worship, and neglect 
righteousness and mercy, and think to compensate 
his defects in the duties of one table, by strictly 
observing the duties of the other. This is perni- 
cious hypocrisy. The subtilty and strength of 
Satan are employed to deceive men by an airy re- 
ligion, by an opinionative goodness, to prevent 
their being awakened from their drowsy and deadly 
state. It is worthy of notice, that the tempter has 
a double operation in the minds of men. He de- 
ceives the hypocritical with false hopes, by con- 
cealing or extenuating their sins, to induce them to 
presume of the favour of God, and to secure his 
quiet possession of them: and he troubles the sin- 
cere with vain terrors, by concealing their graces, 
to discourage their progress in the way to heaven. 
He is an envious spy, who searches to find out 
their defects, to accuse them to God; and defames 
God to them, as if he would not spare his sons 
that serve him. He is triumphant in the unsanc- 
tified, and militant in the saints, 

(3.) Some hide their crying sins under the co- 
lourable appearance of virtues; and pretend to 
holiness, that they may sin with less suspicion, 
and more security. Such aman will speak of those 
sins in others with severity, which he freely in- 
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dulges in himself. The characters of religion are 
drawn in his countenance, but his lusts. are 
deeply engraven in his heart. These our Saviour 
compares to painted sepulchres, that within con- 
tain sordid dust and rottenness. This is perfect 
hypocrisy ; a deadly pollution, that wounds the 
vitals, sears the conscience, quenches all goodness 
in the will: for this hypocrite is voluntarily so. 
Hypocrisy in the heart is like poison in a spring, 
that spreads itself through all the veins of the con- 
versation. This sin our Saviour never speaks of 
but with detestation. For this he denounced such 
a heavy woe against the Pharisees, who used reli- 
gion as a masking habit, to appear glorious in the 
eyes of men; disguised their worldly aims in devo- 
tions; and ‘ made long prayers to be esteemed of 
men.’ This is so odious to God, that he forbids all 
the emblems and resemblances of it to the Jews, 
linsey-wolsey garments, and miscelain corn. Our 
defects acknowledged with ingenuousness, excite his 
compassion; but counterfeit virtwes excite his in- 
dignation: for what can be more provoking, than 
to appear to be like God in holiness, the glory of 
the Deity, for this very end, to be secretly wicked, 
and to affront his omniscience as if he could not 
discern them through all their close and dark con- 
cealments? A hypocrite is fearful of men, but 
faces God. Pride mixed with hypocrisy was the 
devil’s original sin, ‘he abode not in the truth; 
and religious hypocrites are his own nearest chil- 
dren. The hottest climate in hell will be their ha- 
bitation: for our Saviour threatens some sinners 
‘ their portion with hypocrites 7 that is, aggravated 
damnation. ‘This sin is dificultly cured, in that it 
is not easily discovered by men, and does not ex- 
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pose to shame; but is subservient to many carnal 
ends. Men cannot dive into the hearts of others, 
and cannot discern between the paint of hypocrisy, 
and the life of holiness. The mixture of beautiful 
painted colours in the countenance, may be so 
well laid on, that, at a distance, it may be thought 
to be natural. Besides, hypocrisy turns the remedy 
into poison: for the frequent exercise of religious 
duty, which is the means to sanctify us, confirms 
and hardens hypocrites. 

The effectual means to cure this sin, is a steadfast 
belief of the pure and flaming eye of God; who 
sees sin wherever it is, and ‘will bring it into 
judgment.’ A hypocrite may hide his sin from 
the eyes of others, and sometimes from his own 
conscience; but he can never impose upon God. 
And as nothing so confounds men with shame, as 
to be found false and perfidious in their dealings : 
how much more will the hypocrites be covered 
with confusion at the great day, when they shall 
appear naked, with their loathsome ulcers, before 
innumerable angels and saints! They will desire 
the rocks to hide them from that glorious assem- 
bly. 

The steadfast belief of this great truth will cause 
frequent and solemn thoughts of God, as our in- 
spector and judge. ‘I have set the Lord always 
before me; he is at my right hand, I shall not be 
moved.’ ‘This was the effect of David's faith. This 
will produce sincerity in religion irrespectively to the 
eyes of men ; and preserve us from secret sins. It 
is the prescription of our Saviour ; ‘ Beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy: for 
there is nothing covered, that shall not be re- 
vealed ; neither hid, that shall not be known. What- 
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soeve. ye have spoken in darkness, shall be heard 
in the light; and that which ye have spoken in the 
ear in closets, shall be proclaimed on the house 
tops.’ * 

3. Envy at the good of others, and malice, wish- 
ing them evil, is a deep pollution of the spirit. This 
absolutely alienates men from the nature and life 
of God: for the clearest conception we have of the 
Deity is, that he is good and does good. It is con- 
trary not only to supernatural grace, but to natural 
conscience; and turns a man into a fiend. This 
vice is immediately attended with its punishment. 
The envious man is his own tormentor, and has the 
viper'’s fate in the fable, that in biting the file, 
wounded itself. Besides, this stops the descent of 
divine blessings, and turns the petitions of the 
envious into imprecations against themselves. To 
finish this head, it is observable, that nothing more 
discovers the necessity of renovation, than the defile- 
ments of the spirit. As birds by incubation hatch 
their brood, so from sinful thoughts and desires 
actual sins proceed. Our Saviour tells us, ‘ Out of 
the heart proceed murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false-witness, blasphemies, the things which 
defileaman.’* It is above all things necessary, to 
keep the heart ; for the issues of death flow from it. 
The design, contrivance, and consent to sin, are in 
the heart; the body is only the instrument of sin. 
To enforce this counsel, there are many motives. 

(1.) God is infinitely dishonoured and displeased 
by the sins of our spirits: for the soul is of near 
alliance with God, and of incomparably more value 
than the vile body: therefore the defiling it is highly 
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provoking. The soul is the place of his special re- 
sidence; and the entertaining sin in it, is a fouler 
indignity, than the bringing dung into the presence- 
chamber of a king. We should be more careful to 
approve our thoughts and desires to God, than our 
words and actions to men. 

(2.) They are more easily contracted than those 
which are acted by the sensitive faculties. They 
secretly insinuate into the soul. External sins re- 
quire fit time, and place, and means for their com- 
mission; and are often hindered by the moral re- 
straints of fear and shame; but speculative sins 
may be committed without convenient circum- 
stances. In whatever place, or company, men are, 
they may retire into their hearts, and please them- 
selves with vicious thoughts and desires of future 
sins, and devices how to make provision for the 
flesh; with carnal representations and complacency 
of the sins they have committed: they may per- 
sonate the pleasures of sin in the scene of fancy; 
and the imagination of old sins becomes a new 
temptation, and deeply stains their minds. And 
as it is usual, what pleases is favoured and defend- 
ed; and they by carnal discourse pervert Scripture 
to countenance their lusts; which is the highest 
wickedness. 

(3.) Spiritual sins are most frequently commit- 
ted, being of quick dispatch, without the toil of the 
body. Hence their number is as the sand upon the 
sea-shore. They infinitely increase men’s account 
with the high and eternal Judge; whose under- 
standing is as searching as it is unsearchable. ‘The 
judgment of the last day is distinguished from the 
process of inferior human courts, which are confined 
to take cognizance only of men’s intentions by overt 
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acts; for then there shall be a revelation of the 
thoughts and secrets of the heart. 

(4.) Spiritual sins are more incurable than those 
that are done by the body: for when the sensitive 
faculties by diseases and age are disabled, then the 
vicious habits of the soul may be strong; and like 
the poison of a serpent, be more deadly by age.' 

Notwithstanding inward pollutions induce such 
a high degree of guilt, yet carnal men are apt to 
think that till sin be perfected in the gross act, it is 
not deadly: and for this they pervert Scripture ; 
wherein it is said, ‘ When lust hath conceived, it 
bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death.’? But in God’s sight, the con- 
templative commission of sin, renders one as truly 
guilty as the actual; and consent to the doing it, 
renders as obnoxious to his enlightened and impar- 
tial tribunal, as would the performance. His pure 
and perfect law, the rule of our duty, forbids all 
defilements fleshly and spiritual; and that will be 
the rule of our judgment. And as the soul is the 
first and principal agent in sin, it shall first receive 
the recompense of it. In the interval between 
death and the resurrection, while the body is with- 
out sense in the grave, the soul is tormented in 
hell. 

Before I proceed to the next head, it will be use- 
ful to add, that many sincere saints are in perplex- 
ity from the injections of Satan, fearing they arise 
from their own hearts. 

1. They may be distinguished by their quality. 


1 ¢¢ Vitiorum ministeria senuerunt.” Senec.—The princi- 
ples of wickedness retain their power, when the ability to 
perpetrate it is decayed. 

? James, i. 15. 
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Unnatural thoughts against ourselves, and blasphe- 
mous of God, are usually from the tempter. 

2. When they make terrible impressions upon 
our spirits, they are his fiery darts; for the native 
offspring of our hearts are conceived with freedom 
and complacency. 

3. They are our infelicities, but induce no guilt 
when resisted by us. A rape may be committed on 
the mind; and as the ravished virgin, that cried out 
for rescue from violence, was declared by God him- 
- self innocent; so when the tempted soul, with 
strong cries, prays for divine relief, God will not 
lay those terrible injections to our charge. Our 
Saviour was tempted by the unclean spirit, yet was 
holy, harmless, and undefiled; and has a compas- 
passionate tenderness for those who are tempted, 
and will make them partake of the fruits of his glo- 
rious victory. It is true, if the injections of Satan 
are cherished by the carnal mind, they are ours by 
adoption, though of his begetting. The devil put 
in the heart of Judas, the design of betraying 
Christ; but it was entertained by his covetous 
mind, and involved him under the heaviest guilt. 
The inclinations of carnal men are to various sins, 
to which they are more inclinable by the tempta- 
tions of Satan; but that does not excuse them from 
guilt. 
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CHAPTER V. 


I now come to discourse of the perfection of holi- 
ness, the sublime object and aim of the desires and 
endeavours of sincere Christians. I shall premise 
there is a threefold perfection of holiness spoken of 
in Scripture; the perfection of innocence, the per- 
fection of grace, and the perfection of glory. 

1. The perfection of innocence. God made man 
upright, in the bright image of his holiness. The 
excellency of the efficient cause, infers the excel- 
lency of the effect: and the final cause was for his 
own glory, and man’s happiness, in order to which 
he was endowed with those moral perfections which 
qualified him to obtain that end. There was an 
exact regularity in all his faculties. The enlight- 
ened mind directed the will; the will commanded 
the affections ; the affections ruled the senses. He 
had power to stand, but was free to fall: with his 
original perfection there was a possibility of sin- 
ning and dying. The eyes of his mind were clear, 
discovering his duty and felicity ; and the assisting 
grace of God was like the sun shining in the air to 
actuate his visive faculty; but he wilfully shut his 
eye, and fell from that height of happiness into a 
pit without a bottom. 

2. The perfection of grace: this in the language 
of Scripture signifies uprightness and sincerity, and 
is attributed to the saints in several respects, which 
I shall particularly consider. 

3. ‘The perfection of glory. This implies a union 
of all excellencies in a sovereign degree. The 
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church in the present state is compared to the 
moon, which receives light from the sun in half its 
globe; but in the next state it will be filled with 
light as a ball of crystal penetrated by the sun- 
beams. The church shall be glorious in holiness, 
without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing. Natural 
righteousness was of short continuance, as nature 
left to itself always is: but the supernatural state 
is not only undefiled, but fades not away. The 
perfection of paradise was frail, for man in his best 
state was changing. From this root his ruin 
sprung : but the perfection of heaven is immutable, 
for there God is ALL IN ALL. His influxive pre- 
sence is the productive and conservative cause of 
their holiness and blessedness. 

I shall now consider the perfection of grace, 
which is attributed to the saints in the present 
state. 

1. There is an essential perfection which consists 
in the unchangeable nature of things, and is abso- 
lutely requisite to the kind. A gradual perfection 
belongs to individuals, and is various. All gold is 
not refined to the same degree and height of purity: 
but true gold though in the lowest degree of fine- 
ness, will endure the furnace and the touchstone, 
and by that trial is discerned from counterfeit 
metal. ‘There are different degrees of active heat 
in fire: sometimes it flames, but always burns, if 
fed with combustible matter. 

Now the essence of true holiness consists in a 
conformity to the nature and will of God, whereby 
a saint is distinguished from the unrenewed world, 
and is not acted by their principles and precepts, 
not governed by their maxims and customs. 
| There are different degrees of holiness in the 
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) Saints; but sincerity is inseparable from the being | 
| of it. 

_ This includes first a conformity in the heart and 
life to God. As a good complexion flourishes in 
the countenance from the root of a good consti- 
tution within; so real holiness, shining in the con- 
versation, proceeds from an internal principle of 
life seated in the mind and heart. The under- 
standing esteems the precepts of God’s law, as best 
in themselves, and best for us. The will consents 
to the sanctity and royalty of the law. David de- 
clares, ‘I esteem all thy commandments concern- 
ing all things to be right: and I hate every false 
way.’ If the divine will be the reason of our obe- 
dience it will be impartial. Many elude duty and 
deceive conscience, by partial respect to the law. 
They will make amends for delinquencies in some 
things, by supererogating in others that are suitable * 
to their carnal ease and interest. Thus the Phari- 
sees were mighty sons of the church, very accurate 
in sanctimonious forms, great pretenders to piety; 
but they stained religion with injustice and uncha- 
ritableness. They pretended to love God, but hated 
their neighbour: they fasted twice a week, but 
devoured widows’ houses: they were very nice in 
observing the numerous rites of religion, but neg- 
lected the duties of substantial goodness. There is 
not a more exact resemblance between the immedi- 
ate sight of the face, and the sight of it by reflexion 
in a clear and true glass, than is between the spirit 
of the old Pharisees and that of the formalist in 
every age. Thus among the papists, how many 
under the veil of virginity conceal the grossest im- 
purities; and under the appearance of poverty, are 
covetous and rapacious. But our Saviour tells us 
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that ‘ unless our righteousness exceeds the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees, we cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.’ If our obedience be 
not of equal extent to the rule, if there be an indul- 
gence to contravene any precept, the words of St. 
James are decisive and convincing. ‘ Whoever 
shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all.’ In one allowed sin of 
omission or commission, there is a universal dis- 
obedience to the authority of the Lawgiver. Al- 
though the best saint on earth is not without sin, 
yet the least is ‘ without guile.’ 

2. Sincerity produces constancy. There is a 
strict connexion between the leading faculties and 
their inward operations, with the outward actions. 
According to the renewed temper of the mind and 
will, such is the tenour of the life. Pure religion 
and undefiled before God, exercised from divine 
principles and eternal motives, will fortify a Chris- 
tian against all temptations: he will neither be 
allured nor terrified from his duty. 

Some, when religion is in public esteem, are for- 
ward professors: but if the testimony of truth ex- 
poses them to reproach, as seditious and disloyal, 
and to the consequences of that reproach, they will 
comply with the temper of the times, to secure their 
secular interest. And as there is change of gar- 
ments, summer and winter garments according to 
the seasons of the year, so they have change of re- 
ligions as the times vary. Persecution discovers 
them to have been formal professors, without the 
spirit and depth of religion in their hearts. But 
sincere Christians are conspicuously such in the 
fiery trial. It is observed in digging wells in the 
hot months of July and August, if a vein of water 
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flows, it is a sign of a lasting spring. Thus if, in 
the burning heat of persecution, the profession of the 
pure religion is declared, it is some argument that 
it proceeds from sincere grace, which will be spring- 
ing up to everlasting life. There are numerous 
examples of the holy martyrs, who despised the en- 
raged world as a swarm of angry flies, turned per- 
secution into a pleasure, and with undeclining fer- 
vour and courage persevered in the confession of 
Christ, till they obtained the crown of eternal life. 
Unfeigned faith and sincere love are the strongest 
security against apostacy. He that is sound at the 
centre is unshaken by storms. The ‘ double-mind- 
ed,’ whose hearts are divided between the enlight- 
ened conscience and their carnal affections, are 
‘unstable in all their ways.’ 

Some have short expiring fits of devotion. While 
they are in afflicting circumstances, either by ter- 
rors of conscience, or diseases in their bodies, or dis- 
asters in their estates, they resolve to be regular 
and reformed in their lives, to walk circumspectly 
and exactly : but when they are released from their 
troubles, they degenerate from their designs, and 
falsify their resolutions; and like a lion slipped 
from his chain, who returns to his fierceness with his 
liberty, so they relapse into their old rebellious 
sins. The reason is, they were not inwardly 
cleansed from the love of sin, nor changed into the 
likeness of God. In all their miseries they were in 
the state of unrenewed nature, though restrained 
from the visible eruptions ofit. But real saints have 
their conversation all of a colour: in prosperity 
and in adversity they are holy and heavenly. . 

In short, sincere Christians study the divine law 
_ to know the extent of their duty, and delight in the 
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discovery of it. They do not decline the strictest 
scrutiny. It is David's prayer, ‘ Lord, search me, 
and try me, and see whether there be any way of 
wickedness in me, and discover it to me that | may 
forsake it. Conscience will be quick and tender 
like the eye, which if any dirt be in it, weeps it 
out. ‘There may be rebels in a loyal city, but they 
are not concealed and cherished : the loyal subjects 
search to discover them, and cast them out. But 
the hypocrites ‘ hate the light, because their deeds 
are evil :’ they cherish a wilful ignorance, that they 
may freely enjoy their lusts. The sincere Chris- 
tian aims at perfection. He prays, resolves, watches, 
mourns, and strives against every sin. This is as 
necessary to uprightness, as it is impossible we 
should be without spot or blemish here. But the 
hypocrite, though he externally complies with some 
precepts of easy obedience, yet will not forsake his 
sweet sins. Now if any sin be entertained or un- 
renounced by a person, he is unregenerate and a 
captive of Satan. As if a bird be ensnared by one | 
leg, it is as surely the prey of the fowler, as if it 
were seized by both wings. 

I shall only add, that sincerity commends us to 
God. It gives value to the meanest service, and 
the want of it corrupts the most eminent. Jehu’s 
zeal was a bloody murder, though the destruction 
of Ahab’s family was commanded by God. 

The consciousness of sincerity rejoices the living 
saint with present comfort; and the dying, with 
the hopes of future happiness. The apostle when 
surrounded with calamities, declares, ‘ This is our 
rejoicing, the testimony of conscience, that with 
simplicity, and godly sincerity, we have had our 
conversation in the world’ Hezekiah, having 
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received a mortal message by the prophet, addressed’ 
himself to God, ‘Remember, O Lord, I beseech 
thee, how I have walked before thee, in truth and 
with a perfect heart.’ Truth and perfection are 
equivalent ; this was a reviving cordial in his dying 
hour. A sincere life is attended with a happy 
death, and that is followed by a more happy life. 
God is the rewarder of moral virtues, with temporal 
blessings; but he is himself the eternal reward of 
godly sincerity. This is the first notion of perfect 
holiness in the present state. 

2, There is an integral perfection of holiness : 
that is, an entire conjugation of all those sanctifying 
graces of which the image of God consists. The 
new creature in its forming resembles not the effects 
of art, but the living productions of nature. A 
sculptor in making a statue of marble, finishes the 
head when the other part is but rude stone. But 
all the parts of a child in the womb are gradually 
formed together, till the body is complete. The 
Holy Spirit in renewing a man, infuses a universal 
habit of holiness, that is comprehensive of all the 
variety of graces to be exercised in the life of a 
_ Christian. As the corrupt nature, styled the old 
man, is complete in its earthly members, in all the 
lusts of the flesh, both of the desiring and angry 
appetite; and disposes, without the corrective of 
restraining grace, the natural man to yield to all 
temptations, being fierce with the contentious, 
licentious with the dissolute, intemperate with the 
drunkard, lascivious with the impure, impious with 
the scorners of religion: so the divine nature, 
styled the new man, is complete in all spiritual 
graces, and inclines and enables the sanctified to 
do every good work, ‘The fruit of the Spirit is 
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love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- | 


ness, faith, meekness, temperance.’ Although they 
are distinguished in their activity, and particular 
objects, yet they always are joined in the same sub- 
ject, and concentre in God who is immutably holy 


and one. They are mixed in their exercise without \ 
confusion ; as in a chorus, the variety of voices is ' 


harmonious and conspiring. Spiritual graces, ac- 
cording to the degrees of their perfection, have the 
degree of their union. Every real saint is con- 
formed to Christ, of whom ‘he receives grace for 
grace.’ There are spiritual gifts of arbitrary dis- 
pensation: ‘the word of wisdom, the word of 
knowledge, the gifts of healing, the works of mira- 
cles, are separately given. But when the Spirit 
prepares a soul for his own habitation, he purifies 
it from sin and adorns it with every grace. If 
there be a defect of any grace, the opposite sin in 
its power remains in the soul, and makes it impos- 
sible for the Holy Spirit to dwell there. 

It is to be observed, that when a promise is made 
to any particular grace in Scripture, that grace is 
to be considered in union with other graces. Our 
Saviour tells us, ‘He that believeth shall be saved, 
And St. Paul, inspired by the Spirit of our Saviour, 
saith, that faith separate from charity is of no avail 
for salvation. ‘Though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, I 
am nothing.’ A faith that does not work by love, 
and is not productive of obedience, is of no saving 


efficacy. St. James puts the question, ‘What doth | 
it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath | 
faith, and hath not works? Can faith save him?’ — 


It is evident it does not : for nothing asserts or de- 
nies more strongly than a question. He that does 
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not by faith in the Son of God live a holy life, 
must die for ever. St. John assures us, that we are 
in a state of favour with God, if we love the bre- 
thren; ‘ We know that we have passed from death 
to life, because we love the brethren.” But the 
sincerity of our love to the children of God, is 
proved by our love to God, and keeping his com- 
mandments, and is inseparable from it. Wherever 
salvation is promised to a particular duty, it must 
be understood in a collective sense. We read, 
‘Whoever shall call upon the name of the Lord, 
shall be saved” But a prevailing prayer must 
proceed from a holy person, ‘that keeps the com- 
mands of God, and does those things that are 
pleasing in his sight.’ The prayer must be mixed 
with faith and fervency: ‘ The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much.’? The 
connexion of saving graces cannot be broken. St. 
Peter excites us, ‘to give all diligence to add to 
our faith, in the mysteries of godliness, ‘ virtue, 
an active power to render it lively and operative, 
otherwise faith is a mere speculative dead assent: 
‘to virtue, knowledge,’ prudence to direct its exer- 
cise in the seasons wherein, and the manner how 
our duties are to be performed, ‘to knowledge, 
temperance, to regulate our appetites and enjoy- 
ments in the use of things pleasing to the senses, 
‘to temperance, patience,’ to endure the evils to 
which we are exposed in this lower state, which is 
equally, if not more necessary and excellent; for 
human nature is more affected and tempted by 
sharp pains and grief, than delighted with pleasure: 
without the exercise of these graces, our religion 
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will be by fits and flashes, with interrupting inter- 
vals: ‘to patience, godliness,’ that is, a respect to 
the commands of God as our rule, and his glory as 
our end, which is thus distinguished from mere 
morality, which proceeds only from human reason, 
and respects the civil happiness: ‘to godliness, 
brotherly kindness.’ A sincere love to all of the 
same heavenly extraction, in whom the image of 
God shines, ‘and to brotherly kindness, charity,’ 
which extends to all the partakers of our common 
nature, All spiritual graces take their residence 
together in the soul; not one enters singly, and 
keeps entire possession. Our Saviour tells the 
young man, who had lived so regularly that he 
was lovely in his eyes, ‘ If thou wilt be perfect, go, 
sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor; and 
come follow me.’ He wanted charity and self- 
denial to make his obedience entire. 

3. There is a comparative perfection. This in 
Scripture is either intellectual or moral. 

(1.) Intellectual perfection. The apostle excites 
the Hebrews, ‘ Wherefore leaving the doctrine of | 
the beginning of Christ, let us go on to perfection ;' — 
to more eminent degrees in the knowledge of the 
gospel; both of its supernatural doctrines, and of 
the duties contained in it. Of the first the apostle 


is to be understood, when he says, ‘We speak wis- | 


dom among those that are perfect,’? that is, we de- | 
clare divine mysteries to those who are prepared to 
receive them. The light of nature declares the 
being of God and his essential perfections, wisdom, 
power, and goodness, shining in his works; but not 
his councils, in order to our salvation: ‘No man 


1 Heb. vi. 1. 2 1 Cor, ii. 6. 
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hath seen God at any time: the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath de- 
clared him.’' There are some notices of good and 
evil, of virtue and vice, by the instructive light of 
reason; but not sufficient to inform us of our full 
duty. 'The discovery of the purity and perfection 
of the moral law is from God, The gospel, like a 
clear and equal glass, which discovers the beauties 
and blemishes of the face, makes known to us 
what defiles and what beautifies the soul. 

Now, it is our duty to increase in knowledge, 
both in the extent and degrees, and in the quality 
and efficacy of it. 

1. In the extent and degrees. There is a mutual 
dependence of divine truths; one illustrates and 
infers another: there is an harmonious agreement 
between them: and it is our duty to apply our 
minds intensely to understand them in this relation. 
How many that have the revelation of the gospel, 
are mean proficients in the school of heaven! Of 
these the apostle speaks with reprehension, ‘They 
need to be taught again the first principles of the 
oracles of God; and are become such as have need 
of milk and not of strong meat: whereas others 
are ‘come to full age, and have their senses exer- 
cised to discern more perfectly good and evil” How 
many professors need the first principles of religion 
to be planted in them? They pretend (to exempt 
their ignorance from discredit,) that it only belongs 
to the ministers of the word to study the mysteries 
of religion. But it is of infinite consequence, that 
all should be wise to salvation. Our Saviour tells 
us, ‘ This is life eternal, to know thee the only true 
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God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ The 
dispensation of the gospel is a state of perfection : 
it is the full and final declaration of God’s will, in 
order to our future blessedness. It is not a provi- 
sional establishment as the Levitical law. There is 
no alliance to be made between God and men; 
no other sacrifice to be offered for sin. All the 
other types and prophecies are completely ful- 
filled in Christ. Now some understand more clearly 
and distinctly the contrivance and parts of our 
mysterious redemption; and they are compara- 
tively perfect. All the treasures of the world are 
in real value infinitely inferior to saving truths. 
There may be knowledge without saving grace; 
but no saving grace without knowledge. The un- 
derstanding is the leading faculty. Conversion be- 
gins in the renewed mind. ‘ Ye were darkness, 
now ye are light in the Lord.’ The gospel cannot 
-be profitable for our holiness and comfort, but by 
the intervening of the enlightened applicative un- 
derstanding, the conscience; which discovers the 
will of God to us, whence our immediate obligation 
arises to obey it. 

It is true, some doctrines of the gospel are funda- 
mental, and some are perfective. Some are not of 
that consequence and clearness as others; and the 
ignorance of them is not damning, nor the know- 
ledge of them saving. But every divine truth is 
worthy of our attentive consideration, according to 
our capacity ; for they contribute to our perfection. 
We should strive to advance in knowledge; that as 
the sun gradually ascends the horizon, till it gives 
light to the day, and day to the world; so our 
knowledge of Christ should be more clear and ex- 

H 2 
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tensive, till we are completely transformed into his 


glorious image: when we shall see him as he is, we 
', Shall be entirely like him. 


2. As our knowledge is more vital, affective, and 
practical, it is more perfective of us. Divine truths 
have a goodness in them, and are not duly known 
without a steadfast belief of their truth and a just 
valuation of their goodness; when the conviction of 
the mind, and the consent of the will, is influential 
upon our lives. The knowledge of some things is 
merely speculative. One knows that the eclipse of 
the sun is from the interposing of the moon be- 
tween that globe of light and our sight, and the 
mind acquiesces in the theory; but it is of no moral 
practical use. But the knowledge that sin sepa- 
rates between God and us and intercepts the light 
of his countenance from shining upon us, is infinitely 
profitable to make us fearful to offend him, that we 
may not be deprived of the joyful sense of his love. 
Spiritual knowledge includes a permanent impres- 
sion upon the heart and in the life, correspondent 
to the nature of sanctifying truths. In civil matters, 
there is a knowledge of discourse and direction, 
and a knowledge of performance: and in holy 
things there is a knowledge of apprehension and 
in words, and a knowledge that orders the conver- 
sation aright. The first is not only fruitless but 
accidentally pernicious; according to Solomon’s 
expression, ‘ He that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow. A smaller degree of knowledge of God 
and Christ, that is productive of love and obedience, 
is far more valuable than a more large and accurate 
knowledge of the divine attributes, or of the union of 
the natures and offices of Christ, which is not fruit- 
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ful in good works: as a spot of ground cultivated 
according to its quality, is more profitable than a 
large field that lies waste. 

2. Moral perfection is evident by a threefold 
comparison. 1. Of the saints with visible sinners. 
2. Of the saints among themselves. 3. Of some emi- 
nent acts of grace with lower acts in the same kind. 

1. The comparison of saints with visible sinners — 
makes them appear as perfect. It is true, there is a 
mixture of principles in the best here; of flesh 
and spirit, inherent corruption and infused grace: 
and the operations flowing from them accordingly 
are mixed. But, as one who has not the brightest 
colours of white and red in his complexion, yet ap- 
pears an excellent beauty when set off by the pre- 
sence of a blackmoor; so the beauty of holiness in 
a saint, though mixed with blemishes, appears com- 
plete when compared with the foul deformity of 
sinners. ‘Thus the opposition between them is ex- 
pressed, ‘ He destroys the perfect and the wicked.’ ! 
It is recorded of Noah, that he was ‘a just and 
perfect man in his generation;’ in an age when 
wickedness reigned, when chastity was expelled 
from the number of virtues and modesty was cen- 
sured as a vice, when impiety was arrived at the 
highest pitch, and the deluge was necessary to 
purge the world from such sinners: then the sanc- 
tity and piety of Noah shone as brightness issues 
from the stars. He appeared perfectly good, com- 
pared with the prodigiously bad. 

2. In comparing the saints among themselves 
some are styled perfect. There are different de- 
erees among sinners. Some are so disposed to 
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wickedness, that they may be denominated from as 
many vices that possess their souls,’ as the evil 
spirit in the man spoken of in the gospel, answered, 
his name was Legion, from the number of devils that 
possessed him. They drive through all the de- 
grees of sin so violently and furiously, that com- 
pared to them other sinners seem innocent, and are 
far less obnoxious to judgment.? 

And thus also there are singular saints, whose 
graces are so conspicuous and convincing, and such 
a universal holiness appears in their conversation, 
that they appear venerable even to the vicious. 
Their presence will restrain the dissolute from ex- 
cesses either in words or actions, as effectually as 
a magistrate by the terror of his power. Others 
there are, though sincere saints, who yet have such 
a mixture of shades and lights in their actions, that 
they are in low esteem. Compare meek Moses 
with the passionate prophet Jonah, who justified 
his anger to the face of God himself; ‘ I do well to 
be angry even unto death.’ We read of Moses, 
that he was ‘ the meekest man upon the face of the 
earth. Of this there is recorded a very eminent 
effect and evidence. When Aaron and Miriam 
had contumeliously and seditiously spoken against 
him, as if he had usurped undue authority, ‘ Hath 
the Lord only spoken by Moses? Hath he 
not also spoken by us? He might by a sharp 
reply have confounded them; but he was silent. 
Several circumstances concur to heighten the value 
of his victory over himself. There was a double 


' « Solus habet quidquid scelerum possedimus omnes.” Clau- 
dian. in Ruf.—The sum of all our villanies unites in him alone. 

2 < Tn uno Cesare multos Marios esse.”—-In one Caesar are 
many Mariuses. 
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offence ; a violation of the respect due to the dig- 
nity of his person, and to the nearness of the rela- 
tion. ‘This accusation was public, before the con- 
gregation of Israel. It was in the heat of the con- 
tention, when there is a great disposition to be fired 
by anger, and when the silent and patient bearing 
the indignity might he interpreted as a conviction 
of his guilt; yet he calmly endured their false 
charge. How great is the disparity between Moses 
and Jonah! 

3. In comparing some raised acts of grace, with 
lower in the same kind,’ there is a perfection attri- 
buted to them. As in diamonds, many small ones 
are not of equal value with one great one, though 
of equal weight with it: so one act of piety, of 
faith, of charity, of self-denial, may for its rare- 
ness, exemplariness, and efficacy, have such a 
divine degree of worth in it, that it far excels many 
less illustrious effects of those graces. Thus a sin- 
gle act of wickedness may be so extremely evil, so 
enormously vicious, as to exceed many crimes in 
its pollution and guilt of the same kind. There 
are some instances of this in Scripture, Ahaz in 
the very time of his distress, ‘ did yet trespass more 
against the Lord.” Judgments, in their nature and 
God's design, are fit means to soften the obdurate, 
as iron is made malleable by the fire: but to kick 
against the pricks, to be more stubborn by the in- 
fliction of wrath, which should correct men to their 
duty, is a wickedness so unnatural and prodigious, 
that it has left a brand of infamy on him for ever. 
‘This is that king Ahaz,’ that desperate rebel 
_ 1  Facere plurima mediocriter :—unum aliquid insigniter.” 


Plin. lib. ix. Ep. 29. Many things tolerably :—one thing ad- 
mirably. 
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against God! The idolatry of Manasseh was ag- 
gravated with such open contempt of God, as 
made it infinitely more provoking than the se- 
cret idolatry of others. It is. related, ‘he seta 
carved image which he had made, in the house of 
which the Lord had said to David and to Solomon 
his son, In this house will I put my name for 
ever”! He deposed God, and with the boldest 
defiance set an idol on his throne before his face. 

I shall now produce some instances of the exer- 
cise of grace in its radiancy and power, in both 
doing and suffering. 

Abraham received a command, ‘ Take now thy 
son, thy only son Isaac whom thou lovest ; and go 
to the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a 
burnt-offering. How many circumstances, with 
respect to nature and grace, increased the difficulty 
of his obedience? The command was so hard, 
God would not permit the fulfilling of it. Isaac was 
the object of his most ardent desires, in whom he 
lived more dearly than in himself. When his own 
life was almost expired, it had been miraculously 
renewed in his son, the heir of the promise, in 
‘whose seed all the nations of the world were to be 
blessed. How grievous to human affections, not 
only to be a spectator but the actor, the priest to 
offer the sacrifice! Yet ‘he rose early, and went 
to the place of which God had told him.” He ap- 
plied himself without relenting or delay, that would 
have argued unwillingness, in such a severe trial. 
He built an altar, bound Isaac. and laid him on 
the altar, and stretched out his hand to slay him; 
when he was countermanded by a call from hea- 


2 Kings, xxi 7. 
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ven. In this work was his faith made perfect; 
and appears in its exaltation. This was an act so 
pleasing to God, that he declared his approving 
and accepting it by a voice from heaven. His obe- 
dience to the divine command to leave his country, 
and go into a strange land, was the excellent effect 
of his faith in the promise of God, but less illus- 
trious than the offering of his son. 

The self-denial of Moses was as perfect and 
admirable in its kind. ‘When he was come to 
years, he refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter. When he understood the value of a 
crown, with the honours and riches annexed to 
it; in the age of youth and strength, when the 
carnal appetites are vehemently inclined to plea- 
sures, and there was an opportunity of the freest 
fruition; then he ‘chose to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, rather than to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sin for a season.’ It is prudent advice, not 
to choose when the passions are in a ferment and 
disorder; it is like eating meat in a fever, which 
increases the feverish heat, and destroys the vital. 
A terrible temptation hinders deliberation, and a 
free judgment of what is our duty to choose: a 
pleasant temptation corrupts the mind, that we do 
not discern the true from the false good. Yet 
Moses, in that time of his life when the sensual 
passions are most inflamed and urgent, had his 
mind so clear and calm, that he deliberately and 
with a full choice, preferred disgrace, poverty, and 
persecution, before the variety of attractive delights, 
that ravish the carnal senses. Such was the so- 
vereignty of his faith, that it composed the unruly 
passions and kept them in obedience. 

The patience of Job, is as rare an instance. He 
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was exposed to all the cruelty and arts of the 
tempter to overcome him. Consider the nature of 
his afflictions, and their immediate succession like 
waves of the sea. He was suddenly and unex- 
pectedly stripped of his estate, and deprived of his 
children ; and his body was covered with loath- 
some and painful ulcers. Satan was confident that 
his misery would so exasperate his spirit, that he 
would blaspheme God to his face ; and yet he blessed 
him with the most humble reverence and resigned 
submission to his sovereign will. When his wife, 
who should have been a comforter, insulted over 
him and became a tempter, he repelled her with a 
holy zeal and constancy. The tempter, neither by 
assaults on his body nor by treachery in his wife, 
could prevail. In him patience had its perfect 
work. It is recorded as the most celebrated in- 
stance in that kind: ‘ Ye have heard of the patience 
of Job, and seen the end of the Lord.’ I shall only 
add the example of the three Hebrew martyrs; 
who, when the proud and cruel king commanded 
them to bow to the golden idol, and threatened to 
cast them into the burning furnace, with unshaken 
courage exposed themselves to his fury to preserve 
their integrity. In them perfect love cast out 
fear. 

4, There is a relative perfection of holiness, ac- 
cording to the several conditions of the saints in 
this life. As in a garden, there are trees that pro- 
_ duce different fruits, and of different degrees of 
goodness: the vine, the fig-tree, the apple-tree. 
_ If an apple-tree produce the best fruits in its kind, 
though not equal to the fruit of the vine, it is per- 
_fectly good. Thus in the world there are several 
"conditions of life among men. Some are in places 
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of dignity and superiority : others of subjection and 
service. A servant that is faithful and diligent, 
‘adorns the gospel,’ and excels in that relation; is 
equally accepted of God as others in a higher order. 
He that gained two talents was esteemed as faithful 
as he that gained five; because the profit resulting 
from the improvement was in the same proportion 
to the stock entrusted with him. 

There is a perfection relative to the various spi- 
ritual states of Christians here. St. John addresses 
his counsel to Christians under several titles; to 
children, to young men, and fathers, with respect 
to their different ages in Christianity. <A child, is 
perfect in the quality of a child, when he has the 
stature, the strength, the understanding, that is be- 
coming his age; though he is distant from that 
complete state to which he will arrive in his mature 
age. A young man has the perfection proper to 
his age. A new convert, that has such degrees of 
knowledge and holiness as are suitable to the means 
and his time of advancement by them, is esteemed 
complete in that state of grace» Some are just en- 
tered into the school of heaven, and are in the first 
lessons of Christianity: others have made a higher 
progress in it, ‘to the fulness of the stature.’ 

Beyond the perfection attainable here, there is 


an absolute perfection of holiness, in the extent of | 
its parts and intensity of degrees. It is our present | 
duty to aspire and endeavour after this; but it is © 


attained only in heaven, where every saint is re- 
newed into the perfect image of God, and made 
glorious in holiness, the great end of our Saviour's 
love in dying for us. By gradations Christians 
ascend to that consummate state, the period of ab- 
solute perfection. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


I sHALL now particularly consider those graces 
which are of a more excellent nature, and havea 
more powerful causality and influence in the lives 
of Christians. Faith and love, hope and fear, are 
the internal principles of Christian perfection. 

I shall first discourse of divine faith, the first 
principle and foundation of religion, as the apostle 
declares; ‘ He that cometh unto God must believe 
that he is, and the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.’ The belief of his being and bounty is 
the motive of holy worship 

This grace is most honourable to God, and bene- 
ficial to us. The understanding is our supreme 
faculty ; and, by submitting it to divine revelation, 
we pay the most humble homage to him. By faith 
we conceive of God, becoming his divine perfec- 
tions. In believing the revelation he has made 
of his nature, which is as incomprehensible as 
it is invisible, and the declaration of his will, 
though the things promised are encompassed with 
opposition and seeming impossibilities, we glorify 
his perfect veracity and omnipotence in the highest 
manner. He that believes the divine testimony, 
‘sets his seal that God is true;’ ratifies his word 
in the most solemn manner. 

Faith is most beneficial to us. It is the root of 
the spiritual life, from whence all other graces de- 
rive their flourishing and fruitfulness. It is not 
only productive of its own acts, but excites and 
animates every grace in its distinct exercise; like 
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the animal spirits, which give motion and vigour 
to all the senses. Faith in Christ conveys to a 
weak Christian a kind of omnipotence. The apos- 
tle declares, ‘I can do all things through Christ 
that strengthens me.’ The most eminent effects of 
other graces, either active or suffering, fortitude, 
zeal, self-denial, patience, are attributed to faith ; 
as the honour of a victory is ascribed to the general 
by whose conduct and courage the battle is ma- 
naged, though it is obtained by the valour of the 
soldiers. 

‘By faith we are justified’ from the guilt of our 
many and mighty sins; we are purified from their 
deep pollutions; we are adopted into the line of 
heaven; and we are saved from misery extreme 
and eternal. 

I shall consider divine faith under three heads. 
1. Doctrinal faith. 2. Justifying faith. 3. Faith 
in the disposal of all things, by the ruling provi- 
dence of God. 

In doctrinal faith we find, |. Its nature; 2. Its 
objects; 3. Its motives; 4. Its efficacy. 

1. The naTure of it. All the notions of faith 
agree in this, that it is a dependence upon the truth 
of another. ‘Thus trust is called faith, because it 
relies upon the truth of a promise; and one is said 
to keep his faith inviolate, when he performs the 
promise that another relied on. Faith, therefore, 
is an assent on account of the veracity of the 
speaker. Accordingly, divine faith is a firm assent 
of the mind to things, upon the authority of divine 
revelation. It is distinguished from imagination, 
and from comprehensive reason. 

Fancy draws a copy of those objects that are 
perceived by the external senses, or compounds 
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many copies together; but it creates no image of 
things not perceptible by the senses. We can 
imagine mountains of gold, because we have seen 
gold and mountains. We conceive monstrous mix- 
tures in dreams ; but no actors can appear on the 
theatre of fancy, except in habits borrowed from 
sensible things. But the objects of faith are such 
things, as ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard,’ and 
transcend the capacity of the imagination to con- 
ceive, and of the external senses to represent. Yet 
infidels blaspheme the eternal and divine truths as 
fictions of fancy. 

2. Faith is distinguished from knowledge ac- 
quired by study, and from reason. Reason implies 
a progress from one degree of knowledge to ano- 
ther, by drawing consequences. But faith assents to 
things on account of the superior authority which 
reveals, and commands us to believe them. The 
same things may indeed be objects of both faith 
and reason, but in different respects. Reason may 
discover them, by ascending from effects to their 
causes, or descending from causes to their effects. 
Faith receives them as revealed in Scripture. ‘ By 
faith we know the worlds were made ;’* which may 
be proved by clear reason. 

2. The ossects of faith. The general object of 
faith is the word of God; the special, are those 
doctrines, promises, and facts, which reason cannot 
discover by its own light, nor with an absolute per- 
fection comprehend even when revealed. The 
word of God contains narratives of things past, and 
predictions of things to come. The destruction of 
the old world by a deluge of waters, and the con- 


! Heb. xi. 3. 
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sumption of the present world by a deluge of fire, 
are objects of faith. But the unity of the divine 
nature, and the trinity of divine persons, the incar- 
nation of the Son of God, and the eternal counsels 
respecting man’s redemption, never entered into 
the heart of man to conceive; but are as far above 
our thoughts as the heavens are above the earth. 

God may be considered either absolutely in him- 
self, or as revealing himself and his will to us. We 
have some knowledge of his being and divine attri- 
butes, wisdom, power, and goodness, in his works 
of creation and providence; but we believe in him, 
as declaring his mind and will to us in his word. 
We may know a person and his excellent virtues 
intellectual and moral; but we cannot believe in 
him without some discovery of his thoughts and 
affections to us. 

3. The motives of belief. Divine faith must 
have a divine foundation. Faith may be absolutely 
true, yet relatively false. Many believe the doc- 
trine of the gospel as the Turks believe the Coran ; 
because it is the reigning religion of their country, 
and by the impression of example. Hence their 
faith is like the house built on the sand; when a 
storm arises, it is in danger of falling. The only 
firm foundation of faith is in the essential perfec- 
tions of God; unerring knowledge, immutable 
truth, infinite goodness, and almighty power. It 
is equally impossible that he should be deceived, 
or deceive. His infinite understanding is the foun- 
dation of his perfect veracity: and whatsoever is 
the object of his will is the object of his power; 
for to will and to do are the same thing in him. 

It is true, the knowledge of things by experi- 
mental sense, is a clearer perception than the per- 
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suasion of them by faith. The first is to see the 
original, the second, the copy ; which usually falls 
short of it. ‘ We now see through a glass darkly.’ 
But the divine testimony in itself has the most 
convineing evidence, above the assurance we can 
have by our senses, which often deceive us, through 
indisposition in the faculty, or unfitness of the me- 
dium, or distance of the objects; and above the 
knowledge of things by discursive ratiocination. 
But the objective certainty of faith is infallible. 
We know with the highest assurance, that God 
can no more lie than he can die. ‘ All things are 
possible with God; but to lie or die are not possi- 
bilities, but passibilities ; effects not of power but of 
weakness. We know the Scriptures are the word 
of God by the signatures of his perfections, wis- 
dom, holiness, goodness, justice; and by the mira- 
cles performed by the penmen of them, which 
proved them divinely inspired, and consequently 
infallible in what they wrote. 

Hence faith is often expressed by knowledge. 
‘We know thou art a teacher come from God. 
We believe and are sure that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God. We know that if the 
house of this earthly tabernacle be dissolved, we 
have a building of God,—eternal in the heavens. 
Ye know that he was manifested to take away sin. 
We know that when he shall appear, we shall be 
like him; for we shall see him as he is.’! 

I will not dwell upon the particular doctrines 
revealed; for there is little new to be said on those 
points. If men with renewed minds and hearts 
considered the testimony of Scripture, there would 


1 John, iii, 2; 2 Cor. v.13 1 John, iii. 3, 5. 
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need no more arguing. But I will lay down some 
considerations, which prove divine faith to be a 
reasonable act of the human understanding; and 
answer the allegations to justify the disbelief of 
divine doctrines, for that we are not able to com- 
prehend them. 

1. That God is true, is a principle immediately 
evident. This, by its native irresistible evidence, 
is beyond all dispute or critical inquiries. There 
is no principle written in the minds of men with 
clearer characters. It was the saying of a wise 
heathen, “If God would converse visibly with 
men, he would assume light for a body, and have 
truth for his soul.” God is most jealous of the 
honour of his truth. ‘Thou hast magnified thy 
word above all thy name.’ Truth is the supreme 
character of the Deity. The apostle builds the as- 
surance of Christians in the promises, and their 
strong consolation, upon this infallible rock, ‘God 
that cannot lie.” Hence it follows, that in super- 
natural doctrines, we must first consider the au- 
thority of the revealer and then the nature of the 
doctrine. 

2. God’s jurisdiction extends to our understand- 
ings as well as to our wills: he rules our under- 
standings by light, our wills by empire. If God 
commanded us to believe only truths evident in 
themselves, our receiving them would not be a 
simple respect to his authority ; but to believe his 
testimony without the evidence of things, is an 
obedience due to him. And we are as much 
obliged to believe his testimony concerning the 
truth of things, notwithstanding the reluctancy of 
the carnal mind, and any seeming repugnance to 
the notions of reason ; as we are to obey his pre- 
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cepts, notwithstanding the reluctancy of the cor- 
rupt will and our inclination to forbidden things. 

3. God never requires our assent to supernatural 
things revealed in his word, but he affords suffi- 
cient conviction that they are divine revelations. 
When God commissioned any for an extraordi- 
nary work, he always afforded a light to show that 
the commission was not counterfeit. Moses was 
sent from God with a command to Pharaoh, to 
release the Israelites from their cruel servitude; 
and he had the wonder-working rod to authorise 
his commission and confirm the truth of his mes- 
sage. ‘The divinity of the scripture, the rule of 
faith, shines with such clear and strong evidence, 
that only those can resist it whose minds are preoc- 
‘eupied with a conceit of the impossibility of the 
-doctrines contained, or perverted by their passions. 
Coloured objects are not discerned more clearly by 
their colours, nor light by its lustre, than that the 
scriptures are of divine revelation. 

Reason is an essential faculty of man, and by it 
we are directed why to believe, and what things are 
revealed as objects of faith. To believe, and not 
to understand the reason of our belief, is to turn 
faith into folly and extravagance. The men of 
Samaria -were first induced to believe in Christ, 
by the testimony of the woman that told them, 
‘ Come and see the man that has told me all that 
ever I did’ But when they heard Christ speak, 
they said, ‘Now we believe, not for thy word, for 
we ourselves have heard and know, that this is 
the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” The under- 
standing is convinced by reason, of the divinity of 
the scriptures: and, as a pole supports a vine but 
-does not give life to it, so reason assists faith in 
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directing to its rule, the Scriptures; and faith in 
the mysteries of the gospel derives its life from God, 
their author. By reason we discover the relation, 
order, distinction, and dependance of revealed 
truths; and reject the vain opinions of men, though 
proposed as divine oracles, and the fruits of fancy, 
though presented as mysteries of faith. 

_ 4, God reveals himself in Scripture by human 
expressions, according to gur capacity of receiving 
the knowledge of divine things: and we are to 
understand them in their apparent sense, unless 
the precise literal sense contains a contradiction to 
what is certainly known by reason, or evidently 
disparaging to the divine perfections. The sure 
rule of interpreting is to separate whatever is de- 
fective, and apply them to God in the highest 
degree of perfection. We read of the hands and 
eyes of God in Scripture; which signify the per- 
fection of his knowledge and power: as they are 
organs by which men do and know things. But 
it is infinitely unworthy of God to think that his 
operations need such instruments. 

_ Thus the communicating of the divine nature 
from the Father to the Son is expressed by gene- 
ration, which is the most noble production of one 
living creature from another, especially of an intel- 
ligent creature with all its properties: ‘ but who 
can declare HIS generation?? We must not con- 
ceive it as in creatures, where the effect is separate 
from the cause and successive to it. If God beget 
a Son in his most perfect image, he must be eter- 
nal as the Father; otherwise, he would be defec- 
tive in the very first perfection of the Deity. All 
resemblances of God in Scripture have their dis- 
parity and defects, which must be laid aside in 
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interpreting. Excepting such cases, the word of 
God is to be understood in its proper sense. For 
God speaks to us with an intention that we should 
understand what he says, otherwise it were not just 
to require us to believe it: our minds could not 
firmly assent to his word, but would be floating 
between faith and doubt. And if God intends that 
we should understand his meaning, how can we 
reconcile his wisdom with his will, unless he speak 
to us in the same sense as men do to one another. 

5. We are obliged to believe supernatural doc- 
trines, no further than they are revealed. God does 
not require our assent to an object beyond the 
merit of it; that is, the degree of its revelation. 
We cannot see an object more fully than it is visi- 
ble. The truth of evangelical mysteries is revealed ; 
the manner of them is not discovered. To attempt 
an absolutely perfect knowledge of them is vain; 
it is impossible, impertinent, and of dangerous 
consequence. 

1. It is impossible. Supernatural truths cannot 
be primarily and immediately discovered by reason. 
They are known only to the divine mind, and are 
communicated to created understandings according 
to the pleasure of God. ‘No man hath seen God 
at any time, the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, hath declared him.’ The 
gospel is called the ‘mystery of Christ, the mystery 
of God the Father and of Christ ;)' because God 
and Christ is the author and revealer of it. God 
contrived in the secret of his eternal wisdom the 
design of our redemption, and revealed it in his 
own time. It is therefore called the mystery of his 


' John, i. 18; Eph. iii. 43 Col. iv. 3. 
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will; the mystery of faith, that is, it is received 
by faith; the mystery of the kingdom of God;' 
concealed from the world and only known in the 
church. 'The sublime doctrines of the gospel, it is 
impossible for the clearest minds of men to discover, 
without special revelation; even were they as pure 
as they are corrupt, and as sincere as they are per- 
verse. This word mystery is never applied to the re- 
velation which God has made of his wisdom in fram- 
ing the world, and in the effects of his providence ; 
because that is exposed to the sight of all reason- 
able creatures. Men were not commanded to be- 
lieve in order to salvation, till experience had 
shown the insufficiency of reason to direct them 
how to be restored to the favour of God. ‘ After 
that, in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God, by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe. * The doc- 
trine of the Trinity is purely supernatural: for the 
internal distinction of the persons in the divine 
nature, by their incommunicable characters, is only 
proper to God. The counsels of the divine will 
are above any created understanding: ‘Who knows 
the things of man, but the spirit of man?’ So 
none knows the things of God, but the Spirit of 
God. The angels are superior spirits to us, and 
excel us in sublimity and perspicacity of under- 
standing; but they could never know the decrees 
of God, though in his immediate presence, except 
as gradually revealed : they desire to look into the 
mysteries of his counsels. We can form no con- 
ception in our minds, except what takes its rise 
from sensible objects. 


1 Eph. i. 93 1 Tim. iii. 9; Mark, iv. 1]. 21 Cori. 21. 
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2. The attempt is impertinent. God has re- 
vealed those great mysteries sufficiently for saving 
faith, though not to satisfy rash curiosity. There 
is a knowledge of curiosity and speculation, and a 
knowledge of doing and performance. The art 
of navigation requires a knowledge how to govern 
a ship, and what seas are safe, what are dan- 
gerous by rocks and sands and especial liable- 
ness to terrible tempests; but a knowledge of the 
cause of the ebbing and flowing of the sea is 
not necessary. ‘To believe savingly in Christ, we 
must know that he is the living and true God, and 
true man, that died for our redemption; but it is 
not necessary that we should know the manner of 
the union of his two natures. It is prudent to con- 
fine our inquiries to things which are possible and 
profitable to be known. A discovery of the man- 
ner of divine mysteries would not be suitable to 
the nature of faith, for ‘faith is the evidence of 
things not seen; the obscurity of the object is 
consistent with the certainty of the assent to it: 
and it is contrary to the end of revelation, which 
is to humble us in the modest ignorance of divine 
mysteries which we cannot comprehend, and to 
enlighten us in those things which are requisite to 
be known. ‘It is the glory of God to conceal a 
matter” He saveth us by the submission of faith, 
and not by the penetration of reason. The meanest 
understanding, as well as the most raised, are 
equally capable of salvation. ‘The light of faith is 
as much below the light of glory, as it is above 
the light of nature. 

3. It is of dangerous consequence. There is an 
hydropie curiosity, which swells the mind with 
pride, and is thirsty after the knowledge of things 
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unsearchable. This curiosity has often been fatal 
to faith. It is like a man’s endeavour to climb up 
to the inaccessible point of a very hazardous rock, 
to see the sun in its brightness, which he may 
safely do on the plain ground. The searching into 
the unsearchable things of God’s nature and de- 
crees, has been the occasion of many pernicious 
errors. It is like the silly moth’s fluttering about 
the burning light, till its wings are singed. Beside, 
the affecting to be wise above what is written, and 
the attempt, by insufficient arguments, to make 
supernatural doctrines more receivable to reason, 
weakens the authority of revelation. The endea- 
vour to make them more easily known, makes them 
more hard to be believed. ‘To venture to explicate 
them beyond what is said of them in Scripture, is 
like a man’s going out of a fortress wherein he is 
safe, into an open field, to expose himself to the 
assaults of his enemies. 

2. I will now consider the objections against 
supernatural doctrines, 

1, It is alleged that they are irreconcilable with 
reason ; and it is not possible for the understand- 
ing to believe against its own light and judgment, 
In answer to this specious objection, let it be con- 
sidered, 

1. That sense, reason, and faith are the instru- 
ments of our obtaining knowledge. Sense is pre- 
vious to reason, and reason prepares the way to 
faith. By our senses we come to understand natu- 
ral things; by our understandings we come to be- 
lieve divine things. Reason corrects the errors of 
sense, faith reforms the judgment of reason. The 
stars seem but glittering points; but reason con- 
_vinces us they are vast bodies, by measuring the 
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distance, which lessens their greatness to our sight. 
The untaught cannot imagine that there are men 
whose feet are directly opposite to ours, yet are in 
no danger of falling; but reason demonstrates it. It 
is as absurd for reason to reject divine testimony and 
violate the sacred respect of faith, as for sense to 
contradict the clearest principles of reason. To 
deny supernatural truths because they are above 
our conception and capacity, is not only against 
faith, but against reason, which acknowledges its 
own imperfection. 

Reason and faith are emanations from the Father 
of Lights, and consequently there cannot be a real 
repugnance between them; for God cannot deny 
himself. Errors are often contrary; but truth is 
always harmonious. If there seem to be an oppo- 
sition, it proceeds not from the light of the reason- 
able mind, but from the darkness that encompasses 
it. It is certain, that a proposition, which contra- 
dicts right reason, the general light of nations, who 
have nothing common between them but the hu- 
man nature, cannot be true: as the doctrine of 
Epicurus, that God was not to be worshipped, be- 
cause he had no need of our service; and the 
popish doctrine of transubstantiation, which im- 
putes contradictions to God. 

We must distinguish, between things which could 
not be discovered by reason, nor known with full com- 
prehension when they are revealed; and those which 
are contrary to reason. Even in paradise, reason 
was an inferior and imperfect light. Adam could 
not perfectly know God. He dwells in light inac- 
cessible, not only to mortal eyes, but to the immor- 
tal angels. They cannot penetrate to the centre 
of his perfections. Propositions which involve a 
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contradiction, have the plain characters of falsity ; 
but the doctrines of the gospel, even the incompre- 
hensible, have the characters of sublimity. Reason 
cannot measure the extent, nor reach the height of 
the love of Christ, which passes knowledge. That 
supernatural doctrines are incomprehensible now 
they are revealed, is one argument to prove that 
they never could have been invented and disco- 
vered by men. For that which naturally cannot 
enter into the mind of man, cannot naturally pro- 
ceed out of it. 

2. Since the fall, reason is weakened, and its light 
is clouded. In the low and narrow sphere of natu- 
ral things, how often is reason mistaken and lost 
in alabyrinth? ‘There is not a flower, a fly, a 
stone, but is a mystery. We cannot fully under- 
stand the vegetation of the one, nor the sensation 
of the other, nor the motion of the last. Let us 
make a trial of the light of reason upon ourselves, 
and we shall discover its defects. Who can dis- 
cern the vital bands wherewith the soul and body 
are combined ? By what power does the soul re- 
present absent objects? Sounds without noise, 
colours without tinctures, light without clearness, 
darkness without obscurity. What account can be 
given of the admirable operations of the soul in 
dreams, when the senses are suspended from work- 
ing, and the body seems to be a warm carcass? 
It is one of those secrets, which human wit labours 
in vain to explain, how it composes discourses so 
just and regular, as to the invention and style, 
which, by their impression in the memory, we 
know were not the effects of wild fancy, but of sober 
judgment; and which, awake and intent, we could 
not so speedily and orderly frame. It is as strange, 
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as that an artificer should work more exactly with 
his eyes covered, than seeing; that a painter should 
draw a face better in the dark than in open day- 
light. That man were totally deserted of reason; 
who, not being able to see things at but a small 
distance from his eyes, would not acknowledge 
that things, distant from him the extent of the 
horizon, are beyond his sight. We are finite be- 
ings; there is some proportion between our minds 
and our natures. If we cannot understand our- 
selves, what folly is it to presume that we know 
God.’ ‘Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? 
It is high as heaven, what canst thou do? Deeper 
than hell, what canst thou know? ‘The measure is 
longer than the earth, and broader than the sea.’* 
Who can unfold the divine attributes? They are 
not confused in their unity, nor divided in number. 
They are not separable qualities, but the essence of 
God. He is not only wise, but wisdom; he not 
only lives, but is life. We cannot speak of some 
attributes without distinction—wisdom and power; 
nor of others, without a seeming opposition—justice 
and mercy: yet they are the same divine nature, 
and cannot be separated but in our thoughts. He 
is eternal without succession ; with him there is no 
past, nor to come. He sees all things with one 
view; not only events that proceed from the con- 
straint of natural and necessary causes, but that 


1 “Quo intellectu Deum capiat homo, qui ipsum intellectum 
quo eum vult capere non capiat?” Aug. de Trin. c. 1.—By 
what intellectual power can man comprehend God, when he 
cannot comprehend even that intellect by which he would make 
the attempt ? 

2 Job, xi. 7, 8, 9. 
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depend upon causes variously free and arbitrary 
“This knowledge is too wonderful for us” To be- 
lieve no more than we can understand, proceeds 
from the ignorance of both God’s nature and our 
own: for the divine nature is truly infinite, and 
our minds are narrow and finite.’ 

3. The human understanding in our lapsed state, 
is dark and defiled, weakened and vitiated. Of © 
this we have innumerable instances. Although 
the Deity be so illustriously visible in the creation, 
yet even the wise heathen represented him in such 
a degree of deformity as is highly blasphemous. 
They could not conceive his infinity, but made 
every attribute a god. They transformed the glory 
of the immortal God into the likeness of an earthly 
dying man. And the papists transform a mortal 
man into the likeness of the great God. They at- 
tribute to the pope a power of contradicting the 
divine laws. For though God, in the second com- 
mandment, so strictly forbids the worship of images, 
and has annexed to the prohibition the most terri- 
ble threatening, of ‘visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon their children, to the third and fourth 
generation ;’ yet in defiance of the majesty of the 
Lawgiver, the pope commands all his adorers to 
worship the images of the dead saints. He arro- 
gates a power to dispense with oaths, the most 
sacred bands of human society, and thereby autho- 
rises perjury. 

1 «Tnfinitus, immensus, et soli sibi tantus, quantus est notus; 
nobis vero pectus angustum, et ideo sic eum digne estimamus, 
cum inestimabilem dicimus.” Min. Felix.—God is infinite, 
boundless, and himself alone capable of knowing his own extent’ 
of being and nature: but our minds are narrow, and we only 


then esteem him aright when we declare him to be above all 
our estimation. 
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4. Though reason is not able to conceive and 
comprehend supernatural mysteries, yet it can never 
demonstrate that they cannot be. Who can prove 
by irresistible evidence that God, who is an infinite 
good, cannot by an infinite communication of him- 
self be in distinct subsistences? It is true, our rea- 
son may find unaccountable difficulties, that one 
should be three in the subsistence of persons, and 
three, one in nature. But there can be no proof 
that it is impossible, unless we had a perfect under- 
standing of the nature of God. The incarnation of 
the Son of God is matter of astonishment: that 
two natures, so different and immensely distant as 
finite and infinite, mortal and immortal, should be 
intimately and inseparably united in one person, 
without confusion of their properties. But we 
have the strongest reason to believe that God knows 
his own nature, and is to be believed upon his own 
testimony. If the matter of his testimony be incon- 
ceivably great, we must exalt faith and depress rea- 
son. If we will believe the word of God, no further 
than it is comprehensible by our reason, we infi- 
nitely disparage him: for this is no more than the 
credit we give to a suspected witness. 

5. The doctrine of the Trinity and incarnation 
have a clear connexion with other truths which 
right reason comprehends and receives without re- 
luctancy. That men transgress the laws of God, 
natural conscience is their accuser, an essential 
faculty of the human nature, which can neither 
die with them, nor without them. That every sin 
needs pardon, is most evident. That God is just, 
is known by the general light of reason in all men. 
That it is becoming God to pardon sin in a way 
honourable to his justice, is as certain. Now the 
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satisfaction of divine justice requires the enduring 
the punishment ordained by the law, and equal to 
the guilt of sin. The guilt of sin arises from the 
majesty of the lawgiver, who is dishonoured by it; 
and the satisfaction must be by a person of equal 
dignity ; and consequently only God can make satis- 
faction. Now reason dictates, that he that satisfies, 
and he that receives satisfaction, must be distin- 
guished. For it is not reasonable that the same 
person be the judge and the criminal; therefore 
there must be two distinct persons in the Deity. 
Hence the reason of the incarnation is evident; for 
the Deity is incapable of suffering, and it was ne- 
cessary that the dignity of the divine nature should 
give value to the sufferings. It was therefore re- 
quisite that the Deity should assume our nature 
capable of suffering, and the salvation of the world 
should result from their conjunction. This doctrine 
is very honourable to God, and beneficial and com- 
fortable to man; which are the conspicuous cha- 
racters and strongest evidence of a doctrine truly 
divine. This maintains the royalty of God and the 
rights of justice; this secures our pardon and peace, 
and removes all the difficulties and doubts that are 
apt to rise in the minds of men, whether God, in- 
finitely provoked by our rebellious sins, will be re- 
conciled to us? It is our duty to admire the mys- 
terious doctrines of the gospel which we do un- 
derstand, and to adore those we do not. We may 
observe the same connexion in errors as in divine 
truths ; for they who rob our Saviour of his natural 
glory, his eternal Deity, also vilify and disbelieve 
the value and virtue of his priestly office, by which 
our pardon is obtained. In short, the fabric of our 
salvation is built on the contrivance and consent of 
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the divine persons, and the concurrence and concord 
of the divine attributes. 

6. The belief of supernatural things may be con- 
firmed by comparisons and examples of things in 
nature. Our Saviour, to cure the infidelity of the 
Pharisees, tells them, ‘Ye err, not knowing the 
scripture nor the power of God.’ In the book of 
scripture we read the declaration of God’s will; in 
the book of nature we see the effects of his power. 
The apostle says, ‘ The weakness of God is stronger 
than men.’ The expression is strange to a wonder; 
for it seems to attribute a defect to God. But he 
speaks in that manner, to declare with emphasis 
that God is always equal to himself, and has no 
need to strain his power to overcome the strongest 
opposition. The same apostle argues against in- 
fidels, that say, ‘ How are the dead raised up ? And 


with what bodies do they come? Thou fool, that 
which thou sowest is not quickened except it die; 


and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that 
body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance 
of wheat, or some other grain; but God giveth it a 


body as pleaseth him.’ If our eyes are witnesses of 


such an admirable resurrection in nature, which our 
understandings cannot comprehend, shall it not 


confirm our belief of the resurrection of the body, 
the wonder of grace, when it is promised by God 
the author of both?' All difficulties vanish be- 


fore infinite power. St. Paul declares, ‘I know 
in whom I have believed, and that he is able to keep 


1 “ Premisit Deus naturam magistram, submissurus prophe- 
tiam, ut facilius credas prophetie discipulus nature.” 'Tertull. 
God sent nature first, and revelation afterwards, that the pupil 
of nature might the more readily believe the word of inspira- 


tion. 
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what I have committed to him until that day’ 
We are assured ‘that the Lord will change our 
vile bodies, into the likeness of his glorious body, 
by the power whereby he can subdue all things 
to himself.’ The belief of the resurrection’ is 
drawn from the clearest springs of nature and scrip- 
ture. 

7. It is a prudent foundation, for judging of 
things attended with difficulties, to compare the 
difficulties, and to determine our judgment for that 
which has least, Now it is certainly much more 
suitable to the reasonable mind to acknowledge 
that things may be true which we are not able to 
conceive and comprehend, than to deny the natural 
and proper sense of many clear and express texts of 
scripture, which declare those things. And by 
this we may judge of the glosses of Socinus and 
his followers; who without reverence of the majesty 
of God and the sincerity of his word, rack the 
Scriptures to make them speak what they do not, 
and use all arts to silence them in what they do re- 
veal. Unhappy men! that affect to be esteemed 
ingenious and subtle, to the extreme hazard of 
their own salvation. How much safer, and more 
easy is it to believe the plain sense of the scriptures, 
than the turns and shifts invented to elude it! 

I add, that the doctrine of the Trinity is ex- 
pressly set down in the gospel of Christ; and 
that it is impossible the Son of God, who is infinite 
and eternal love, and gave himself for our redemp- 
tion, should have involved his disciples, of all ages 
and places, in an error of such dreadful conse- 
quence, if it were an error. 

2. Itis alleged that, if a person sincerely searches 
into the scripture, and cannot be convinced that 
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the supernatural doctrines of the Trinity and 
others depending upon it, are contained in them, 
he shall not be condemned by the righteous Judge 
of the world, for involuntary and speculative errors. 

To this I answer, 

1. This pretence has deceived many who were 
guilty of damnable heresies, and, there is great 
reason to fear, deceives men still. ‘The heart is 
deceitful above all things,’ and most deceitful to 
itself. Who can say that neither interest nor pas- 
sion, neither hope nor fear, neither anger nor am- 
bition, have intervened in his inquiry after truth ; 
and that he has preferred the knowledge of divine 
truth above all temporal considerations ; and yet 
he cannot believe what the Scripture reveals of the 
nature of God, and the economy of our salvation ? 
Let this imaginary man (for I believe there was 
never any such) produce his plea. There are 
many that make reason the sovereign rule of faith, 
and determine such things cannot be true, because 
they cannot understand how they can be true. 
Prodigious inference; the most absurd of all errors! 
Making the narrow mind of man the measure of 
all things! This is the proper principle of that 
horrible composition of heresies and execrable im- 
pieties, which so many that are Christians in pro- 
fession but antichristians in belief, boldly publish. 
They will choose to err in matters of infinite im- 
portance, rather than confess their ignorance. And 
which is astonishing, they will readily acknowledge 
the defectiveness of reason with respect to the un- 
derstanding of themselves; but insolently arrogate 
a right to determine things in the nature of God.' 


1 « 7Equanimiter imperitus intuis; insolenter in Dei rebus 
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It is true, that ignorance, the more invincible, is 
the more excusable: but when the error of the 
mind is from a vicious will, both the error and the 
cause of it are sinful and inexcusable. When the 
corrupt will has an influence upon the understand- 
ing and the mind is stained with some carnal lust, 
when a temptation diverts it from a serious and 
sincere considering of the reasons that should in- 
duce us to believe divine doctrines, that unbelief 
will be justly punished. The Scripture declares, 
that an evil heart is the cause of unbelief. Pride, 
obstinacy of mind, and carnal lusts, are the causes 
that so many renounce those eternal truths, by 
which they should be saved. 

2. It is alleged, that speculative errors cannot be 
damnable. 

To this I answer, 

1. The understanding of man, in his original 
state, was light in the Lord and regular in its di- 
rections ; now it is dark and disordered; and in the 
points of religion that are revealed, any error in- 
duces guilt, and if obstinately defended exposes to 
judgment. Some truths are written because ne- 
cessary to be believed, others are to be believed 
because written. 

2. According to the quality of the truths re- 
vealed in Scripture, such is the hurtfulness of the 
errors that are opposite to them. ‘Some truths are 
necessary, others profitable. Some errors are di- 
rectly opposite to the saving truths of the gospel ; 
others by consequence undermine them. Those 
who deny the Lord that bought them, are guilty of 


gnarus.” Hilar de Trin. lib. 2.—Modestly admitting thine in- 
competency with respect to thyself ; insolently presuming in the 
things of God. 
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damnable heresies,—capital errors, not holding the 
head. 

3. The doctrine of the Trinity is not a mere 
speculative truth, nor the denial of it a speculative 
error. The Trinity is not only an object of faith, 
but of worship. In baptism, we are dedicated to 
the sacred Trinity, “in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost,” which clearly proves they 
are of the same authority and power, and conse- 
quently of the same nature; for it is impossible to 
conceive of three infinite beings, for by necessity 
one would limit another. The apostle declares, 
‘Without controversy, great is the mystery of god- 
liness. God was manifested in the flesh.” The 
nature and end of this divine mystery is to form 
the spirit of man to believe, and love, and obey 
God. For in it, there is the clearest revelation of 
God's admirable love to men, of his unspotted ho- 
liness, his incorruptible justice ; the great motives 
of religion. In that divine doctrine we have the 
most ravishing image of piety and virtue, the most 
becoming the nature of God to give, and of man 
to receive. 

God commands us to believe inhis Son. With- 
out faith in him, we are incapable of redemption 
by him. When Christ performed miraculous 
cures, he required of the persons whether they did 
believe in his divine power and what he declared 
himself to be. Electing mercy ordains the means 
and the end: the apostle gives thanks to God, 
because he had chosen the Thessalonians ‘ to salva- 
tion, through sanctification of the spirit, and the 
belief of the truth.’ Holiness and faith in the doc- 
trine of the gospel are indispensable qualifications, 
in both the learned and the ignorant, that would be 
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saved by the Son of God. Itis a high contempt 
of the truth and goodness of God, not to yield a 
firm assent to what he has revealed concerning our 
salvation by his incarnate Son. He that believes 
not the record which God hath given of his Son, 
‘makes God a liar.’! This infinitely provokes him, 
and inflames his indignation. To disbelieve the 
testimony that Jesus Christ has given of the divi- 
nity of his person and doctrine, is to despise him: 
it robs him of his essential and his acquired glory 
by the work of our redemption. There can be no 
true love of God without the true knowledge of 
him, as he is revealed not only in his works but in 
his word. Our Saviour, who is the way, the truth, 
and the life, declared, when he gave commission to 
his apostles to preach the gospel to the world, 
‘ He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved ; 
he that believeth not shall be damned. We can- 
not make laws to be the rule of God’s judgment, 
but must receive them. However some may flatter 
erring persons in their security, it will be found, in 
the great day, that infidelity in the lght of the 
glorious gospel will have no excuse before God. 
The doctrine of the gospel is like the pillar of 
cloud and fire, which was darkness to the Egyp- 
tians, but enlightened the Israelites in their passage 
out of Egypt. It is concealed from the proud, and 
revealed to the bumble. The human mind is im- 
perious, and turbulent, and averse from submitting 
to God’s authority; who commands the wise and 
most understanding to yield full assent to his word, 
equally as the meanest capacities. ‘The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; 


1 1 John, v. 10. 
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for they are foolishness to him, neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.’ 
There is no proportion between the faculty and 
the object. You may as well see an angel by the 
light of a candle, as see the great mysteries of the 
gospel, by the natural mind; their reality, beauty, 
and excellency, so as savingly to believe them. 
Faith is a fruit of the Spirit; who is styled the 
Spirit of wisdom and revelation. He discovers the 
object and enlightens the mind to see it, and by free 
preventing grace inclines the will to embrace it. 
The Holy Spirit alone can pull down strong holds, 
and cast down imaginations, and every high thing, 
that exalts itself against the knowledge of God, 
and bring into captivity every thought to the obe- 
dience of Christ. The Spirit overcomes the pride 
of the natural understanding, by the authority of 
the revealer; and enlightens the ignorance of it, by 
the infallible revelation. Violence and temporal 
considerations may by terrors and allurements 
make men hypocrites, but cannot make them sin- 
cere believers. There will be a form of religion 
without, and atheism within. It is special grace that 
inspires the elect of God with light to see spiritual 
things ; and this requires special thankfulness. 

Let us humbly pray to the Father of mercies and 
of lights, that he would reveal the mysteries of his 
kingdom to the minds of men. ‘If our gospel be 
hid, it is hid to those that are lost, in whom the 
god of this world hath blinded the minds of them 
who believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel 
of Christ who is the image of God, should shine 
into them. ’' 


t 2 Cor. iv. 3, 4. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


4, IsHaLt now consider the PowER and EFFICACY 
of faith, to overcome all that is opposite to our 
salvation. 

There is a common delusion, which has a perni- 
cious influence on the minds and lives of many; 
that those are true believers, who yield a dry and 
barren assent to the mysteries of the gospel, with- 
out the practical belief of them. They do not 
foment and authorise doubts by the pretence of 
reason, nor excite revolts in their minds, and enter- 
tain objections against supernatural truths; but 
they have never felt the spirit and power of faith, 
in raising them above the low descents of carnal 
minds, and setting their affections on things above. 
The love of the present world, like a stupifying 
wine, causes in them a forgetfulness of heaven; 
and that which is the most dangerous idolatry in 
the sight of God, is seated in their hearts. The 
understanding submits to divine revelation, but the 
will is rebellions against the divine commands. 
They believe what is necessary to believe, but not 
what is necessary to do. ‘They are satisfied with a 
speculative faith, which costs nothing, and will go 
with them to hell; for the devils believe superna- 
tural truths. They are rich in the notions of faith, 
but poor in the precepts of obedience. Now, in 
the language of Scripture, saving faith and know- 
ledge of divine things are productive of such affec- 
tions and actions as are correspondent to the nature 
of the things believed, If the head be enlightened 
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and the heart in darkness; if one professes never 
so fully his assent and adherence to all the articles 
of faith, and the beams of faith are not visible in 
his conversation ; he is an infidel. ‘ He that saith, 
I know Christ,’ or which is equivalent, believe in 
him, ‘and keepeth not his commandments, is a 
liar and the truth is not in him.’ Every habitual 
sinner is an unbeliever. Unfeigned faith receives 
the word of God in all its parts, doctrines, com- 
mands, and promises, not only as infallibly true, 
but superlatively good and precious; entirely em- 
braces them, with a despising of all things that 
may come in competition with them ; and expresses 
the esteem and love of them in the practice. The 
two inseparable properties of saving faith are, 
it is humble and submissive to divme revelation ; it 
is dutiful and obedient to divine precepts. 

This being premised, I will consider the power 
of faith, proceeding, 1, from the nature of the ob- 
jects upon which it is exercised ; 2, from the de- 
grees of its assent and adherence to them; 3, from 
the serious and frequent application of the objects 
to our heart. 

1. From the nature of the objects upon which it 
is exercised. Between them and the most enticing 
good things and the most fearful evil in this pre- 
sent state, there is an incomparable difference. 
The apostle tells us, ‘This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.’ Victory sup- 
poses a fight, and a fight supposes an enemy. 
The enemy is declared, the world; including the 
men of the world, and the things of it. This enemy 
is in combination with the devil and the flesh. He 
is styled the ‘ prince of this world,” that manages 
the temptations of it for the ruin of souls. He 
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tries his poisons according to the dispositions of 
men, in hopes of working in them. He presents 
to some a charming cup, to intoxicate them with 
the pleasures of sin: he tempts others with things 
of lustre, with titles of honour and dignity, which 
dazzle their minds, so that they cannot give a true 
and safe judgment of things: he allures others with 
riches. And as heat is doubled by reflexion, so he 
enforces his temptations, from the prevalency of 
these motives upon men in all places and times. 
If these methods are unsuccessful to turn men from 
God, he tries to make terrible impressions upon the 
minds of men by afflicting evils, by the rage of the 
perverse world. Now faith is the victorious prin- 
ciple, which defeats all his designs and overcomes 
all his strength. In mechanical operations, we 
judge by the force of the mover how easily a weight 
will be moved. Thus when eternal realities are by 
faith put into the scales against temporal vanities, 
they infinitely outweigh them. ‘The apostle makes 
a judicious comparison ; ‘Our light affliction which 
is but for a moment, worketh out for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’ He per- 
fectly disregards things present, and magnifies 
things future. All that is pleasant or painful here 
is but for a moment, and in true value is infinitely 
inferior to the good things and the evil which are 
to come. ‘I count, saith the apostle, ‘ the afflic- 
tions of the present time, not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory that shall be revealed.) And, 
since the impressions of pain are incomparably 
stronger and more affecting human nature than 
those of pleasure, one sharp pain deadens the sen- 
sitive faculties to the most vehement pleasures. We 
are assured by irresistible evidence, that the happi- 
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ness of this world is in true value infinitely inferior 
to the happiness of the next. The most pleasant 
things here cannot satisfy the narrow faculties of 
sense: ‘The eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor 
the ear with hearing.’ But the favour of God and 
the blessed effects of it, pass all understanding, our 
most comprehensive faculty. 

There is more shadow than light in our brightest 
condition, more gall than honey in our sweetest 
fruitions. But suppose the appearance of worldly 
happiness, gilded with specious tinctures, were 
truly great and goodly, joyful and satisfying, ac- 
cording to the fancies of carnal men; yet the price 
would extremely fall, by considering that they are 
of no longer continuance than the expiring breath 
of our present life. The glory of this world is like 
a flash of lightning in its appearing and vanishing. 
The longest line of time, from its first rise to its 
last period, is but a point to eternity. Now that 
happiness which is fading, is not true happiness in 
its own nature, nor correspondent to our reasonable 
desires: for the apprehension of its approaching 
end will embitter the relish of the present enjoy- 
ment. 

But the happiness of the next life is doubly infi- 
nite, in the degrees and duration. The least part 
of that happiness is a perfect freedom from any 
touch or shadow of evil. Human language has 
not words worthy or fully significant to describe it. 
God, who is an infinite good and goodness, com- 
municates himself to the immortal soul, according 
to its utmost capacity and desires. It seems im- 
possible for men to offer such violence to their un- 
derstandings, as calmly considering to prefer the 
fashion ‘ of this world that passeth away, before the 
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perfect and unchangeable happiness of the next 
world. 

2 According to the degrees of our assent to 
eternal things, such is their victorious power in 
our souls. The efficacy of objects is not from their 
existence, but from their evidence to our minds. 
As our apprehensions are more clear and our be- 
hef more steadfast of things future, such impres- 
sions are made either of terror or desire in our 
breasts. The apostle defines faith to be, ‘The sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. It represents things future and distant, 
as present and in our actual possession. A super- 
ficial fluctuating belief of the good or evil things 
in the next state, is of no force to encounter pre- 
sent temptations and vanquish the carnal affec- 
tions. ‘The report of the senses concerning things 
present, will preponderate against the authority of 
God's word, which declares things future infinitely 
to exceed them. All fire has heat, but not strong 
enough to melt down gold and silver. There is an 
assent in every degree of faith, but not able to over- 
come the world. A rooted firm belief of the infal- 
lible truth, the transcendent goodness, and our sure 
right in heavenly things, will cause all the false 
colours and shadows of this world to disappear. 

Kividence and importance in things fixes our re- 
, solution to them. The son of a king and heir of a 
kingdom, will invincibly assert the truth of his re- 
lation and title. A sincere believer of the heavenly 
glory and his own eternal interest in it, will live in 
that faith and die in it; and die for it, if necessity 
require. ‘The belief of it has a vital taste, a joy sin- 
cere and sweet, which makes the most pleasant tem pt- 
ations of the world to be nauseous. As faith is the 
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foundation and basis of hope, so hope is reciprocally 
a strong pillar establishing the basis upon which it 
is fixed. We voluntarily and steadfastly believe 
that which is for our advantage and comfort. The 
serious belief of the plagues prepared hereafter for 
those who are unfaithful to God and their souls, 
will make all the evils inflicted upon the godly here 
to be contemptible. If we are surrounded with an 
army of evils, let faith draw forth the powers of the 
world to come; we shall be more than conquerors. 
There are many temptations we cannot avoid; 
there are none but we may vanquish by the power 
of faith. The fear of God, as Aaron’s rod swallowed 
up the rods of the magicians, will overrule the fear 
of men, and make those evils which to naked 
nature are invincible, easily endured. ‘This is evi- 
dent, from the courage and constancy of the mar- 
tyrs, who despised the proudest tyrants upon their 
thrones, and the most cruel executioners upon the 
scaffold: the effects of faith in the time of its tri- 
umph. Ifthe same objects have not the same effi- 
cacy in the minds of men, it is for want of faith. 
If faith decline, we shall faint and die away. Peter 
walked on the sea while he relied on the word of 
Christ, but when a blast of wind shook his faith, he 
instantly sunk. The apostles doubted Christ's 
power, when a storm fell upon the ship: our 
Saviour rebuked their fear before he laid the storm, . 
(‘ Why are ye afraid, O ye of little faith ?’) as a 
danger more near and of worse consequence. 

Let us try the efficacy of faith by exercising it 
upon eternal objects. Let our faith represent to 
us in as lively a manner the eternal judgment, as 
Enoch had a prospect of it; ‘ Behold the Lord 
cometh with ten thousand of his saints, to judge all 
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the ungodly.’ Let faith direct its view to him, 
rending the heavens, and coming in his own glory, 
as the Son of God; and in his Father’s glory, as 
constituted by him to be Judge of the world; and 
in the glory of the mighty angels, his attendants. 
Let faith contemplate the Judge upon a white 
throne, the emblem of his holiness, whom none can 
surprise or resist. Let faith make that day as pre- 
sent, when there will be no place for repentance ; 
when the fountain of mercy to sinners will be 
sealed for ever; when the books of eternal life and 
death shall be opened, and all men shall receive an 
irrevocable judgment; a judgment so fearful, that 
sinners how great and terrible soever they were in 
this world to others, shall ‘ call to the mountains to 
fall on them, and the hills to cover them, from the 
wrath of the Lamb: for the day is come? a judg- 
ment so strict, that ‘ the righteous shall scarcely be 
saved. What impressions of tormenting fear or 
reviving hope, will the strong belief of the eternal 
judgment and the consequences of it, make in us, 
when heaven and hell shall divide all men, accord- 
ing as we are prepared or unprepared for the trial 
of that deciding day! How will it make us cir- 
cumspect and cautious to avoid evil, active and ar- 
dent in doing good; for every thing must be brought 
in judgment! How ambitious and diligent to be 
accepted of our Judge! Let faith open a window 
into heaven, and represent the saints in their sun- 
like brightness, their glory and joy and triumphant 
felicity in the eternal kingdom, where God is all in 
all. How will the believing view of this, rectify 
our minds, and convince us that nothing deserves 
our high esteem and love, but the favourand fruition 
of the blessed God ! 
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Let faith open the fatal gates of hell, that are 
ever shut upon the damned, and discover the scenes 
of woe, the sights of horror, the tormenting passions 
of reprobates; their desperate sorrow for the loss of 
heaven, and fierce indignation that others enjoy it; 
both which are implied in their ‘weeping, and 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth. How powerful 
will this representation be, to keep us in awe and 
order, and to control the lusts and licentiousness of 
carnal appetites! How would this double vision 
make us esteem all the good things here as vile. 
as dross, and all the evil as light as feathers, in 
comparison of eternal things! How would this in- 
spire us with resolutions to ‘ take heaven by vio- 
lence, and to flee from the wrath to come!’ 

3. The efficacy of faith proceeds from the serious 
and frequent application of eternal objects to our 
minds and hearts. All that are Christians in pro- 
fession prefer, in the idea and speculation, eter- 
nal things before temporal; but in practice and 
choice, the most prefer temporal before eternal. 
Present and sensible things strongly affect the car- 
nal faculties, and excite the natural inclinations 
which were dormant in the absence of alluring ob- 
jects ; but when awakened, they distract and scat- 
ter the mind from a just comparing of things pre- 
sent and things future; and the will applies the 
thoughts to what is delightful to the carnal part, 
and this application determines the choice. The 
interposition of earthly things eclipses the light of 
faith, and weakens the reflexions of that light upon 
the mind. A strong temptation defaces the im- 
pression of things future, though infinitely great; 
and consequently the passions prevail and faith is 
vanquished. What man, who has heaven and hell 
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in his view, and considers the day of death and 
judgment as equally uncertain as to the fixed time, 
and equally certain as to the event, and that this 
short life must issue either in rivers of pleasure for 
ever, or in an abyss of endless misery, can be 
doubtful a moment, what to choose and what to 
avoid? Yetitis evident, that vast numbers of men, 
between the two eternities, are indifferent and un- 
concerned into which their lot shall be determined. 
The enchanting world darkens the remembrance, 
damps the desire of heaven, and extinguishes the 
fear of hell. Transient thoughts of future things 
cannot excite and influence the affections, nor re- 
gulate the will and actions, according as the mo- 
ment of them requires. Moses despised the pomp 
and pleasures of the Egyptian court, and chose 
afflictions with the people of God, because he had 
an intent and fixed eye upon the future reward. 
Paul had a heavenly vision the idea of which was 
always bright in his memory, and a heavenly con- 
versation. Now faith supplies the want of vision; 
and if its acts are not interrupted by earthly dead- 
ness, it will continually inspire us with suitable 
affections. Above all other means, let us fly to 
prayer, that the Holy Spirit, by his illuminating 
guidance, may direct our minds, and actuate our 
faith ; (‘ we have received the Spirit of God, that we 
may know the things freely given us:’) that the 
Spirit may be our remembrancer, and strongly im- 
press eternal things upon us. Without his influ- 
ence our consideration will be cold and ineffec- 
tual. 

2. There is a justifying faith. The apostle de- 
clares, ‘Being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God.’ This is very clearly opened in the gos- 
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pel; yet there have been lately published some 
contentious writings about it, mixed with such con- 
tumelies as have exposed religion to the derision 
of profane libertines, and affected the godly with 
sorrowful impressions, and with earnest longings 
after the kingdom of light and love where igno- 
rance and strife are abolished for ever. Injurious 
language convinces none, but renders the minds 
of men more averse from instruction. We are not 
likely to discover the truth in a mist of passion. 
But when truth is calmly conveyed, the mind is 
more attentive to receive it, and its convincing and 
persuasive power insinuates into us. Christian 
love would lessen the number, and allay the heat, 
of our controversies. 

IT have discoursed elsewhere’ concerning justi- 
fying faith, and shall now but briefly glance at 
some things, wherein its nature and purifying vir- 
tue consist. 

Justification is an act of God as supreme judge, 
invested with the relation of a father, wherein his 
majesty and mercy are equally illustrious, in par- 
doning our sins, and conferring upon us a right to 
eternal life, for the satisfaction and merits of 
Christ's righteousness imputed to us, and received 
by faith. Faith is the condition which qualifies us 
to have pardon applied to us; and its nature con- 
sists in receiving Christ upon the terms of the 
gospel; that is, our unfeigned accepting him as our 
prince and Saviour and entire reliance upon him. 
A general belief of the gospel is not justifying 
faith ; but a serious trust in the pardoning grace of 
God necessarily includes our performing the condi- 


1 Sermons on the Forgiveness of Sins. 
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tion of the promise; that is, a reliance on Christ 
joined with a sincere resolution to obey him. <A par- 
ticular persuasion that our sins are pardoned, is 
not justifying faith. We are commanded to believe, 
in order that we may be pardoned. Many sincere 
believers have distracting doubts about their par- 
don. The matter being of infinite importance, they 
are fearful in the inquiries of their title to it. 
Others are deceived with presumption instead of 
faith in Christ, and security instead of peace with 
God. And by this we may understand whence the 
purifying virtue of faith, as it justifies, proceeds ; 
for it necessarily supposes us to be under the guilt 
of sin, and in desperate misery ; that we are ob- 
noxious to God's tribunal, who is a righteous and 
holy judge, angry and incensed for our sins, and 
will be a revenging judge to all that continue in 
their guilty state; and that our pardon and right 
to eternal life are to be entirely ascribed to his 
sovereign mercy as its original cause, and the blood 
of Christ as its meritorious cause. Now ‘faith 
worketh by love;’ the love of God to us appre- 
hended by faith, and our love to him, which is the 
reflexion of his beams shining in our hearts and is 
the powerful principle of obedience to him. The 
well-grounded belief that God will save us and 
bring us to eternal glory, does naturally and neces- 
sarily inspire the breast of a Christian with a holy 
fear of sin that provokes him, and a constant care 
to please him in all things. Besides, in dispensing 
his pardoning mercy, God requires our perseverance 
in a holy conversation. What our Saviour said to 
the man miraculously cured of his inveterate dis- 
ease, ‘ Behold thou art made whole, sin- no more 
lest a worse thing befall thee, is virtually said to 
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every pardoned believer. When God speaks peace 
to his people, it is with this caution, ‘ Let them not 
return again to folly. But I shall afterwards 
speak of faith, as the effectual means of our sancti- 
fication. 

3. Faith in the disposal of all things by the in- 
fallible providence of God, is one of those universal 
principles, those prime and great truths, which are 
rich in practical consequences, powerful to eom- 
pose and calm our minds and hearts in the midst 
of the disorders and confusion of the present world. 
The heathens measured the divine perfections, by 
the compass of their narrow understandings. They 
could not conceive that one God was able to order 
all things; and they formed a vast number of 
subordinate gods to take the care of particular 
things. They blasphemed him in their imagina- 
tions, thinking him to be like mortal kings, insuffi- 
cient to govern immediately several kingdoms and 
nations, divers in their customs and languages, and 
constrained to manage their affairs by the number, 
variety and order of officers; viceroys to divide the 
government, counsellors to advise about occur- 
rences of moment, secretaries to give commissions 
and make despatches, judges to dispense the laws, 
military officers to prevent tumults. 

Some confined his presence and agency to the 
heavens ; and sequestered him from the lower 
world, the mutable sphere of the elements, and of 
men and their actions, leaving them under the do- 
minion of fortune. Others thought that he was so 
content with his own happiness, that all things with- 
out him were distant from his thoughts and care ; and 
that to regard and regulate the multitude of emer- 
gencies in this lower world, would disturb his feli- 
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city. Thus the professors of wisdom, (like the 
foolish Harpaste whom Seneca speaks of, who, in- 
sensible of her own blindness, always complained 
that the sun was down and the house dark,) thought 
all things were left at random, in loose disorder 
and confusion. Nay some of the clearest and most 
virtuous minds among the heathen, could not re- 
concile the oppressions and _ infelicities of good 
men and the prosperity of the wicked, with the 
rectitude and equity of divine providence; and 
they expressed their discontent in the style of their 
passions. Of this we have two eminent instances. 
Brutus, who with inviolable integrity had as a 
senator managed the public affairs, and with unde- 
clining courage endeavoured to recover his country 
from ignominious bondage, when vanquished by the 
usurpers, broke out into a tragical complaint, “ O vir- 
tue, I have worshipped thee as a substantial good, 
but thou art an empty name.”' .The emperor 
Titus, who was the delight of mankind for his good- 
ness and benignity; surprised with death in his 
flourishing age, accused heaven that his life was 
unjustly snatched from him.* ‘The ways and 
thoughts of God in the government of the world 
are above the ways and thoughts of men, as the 
heavens are higher than the earth.’* And if his 
wisdom had not descended from heaven, and dis- 
covered itself in the sanctuary, ‘ We should be 
foolish, and like the beasts that perish.’ 

But the word of God assures us, that nothing 
happens in this tumultuous and tempestuous world, 


1 «QO virtus te colui ut rem, sed nomen inane es.” 


Sueton. 
3 Psal, ]xxili. 
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without the knowledge, the will, either approving 


or permissive, and the efficiency of God, so far as » 


to dispose the worst evils by his powerful provi- 
dence subordinately to his main end, which is 
always good.’ Nothing is so high as to be ex- 
empted from the dominion, nor so low as to be ex- 
cluded from the care of his providence. 

1. We are assured that all things and persons 
are under the eye of his providence. No silence, 
no solitude nor darkness, can hide the designs and 
actions of the wicked, nor the sufferings of his 
people, from his perfect knowledge. How many 
millions of inhabitants are in the world, how dif- 
ferent their conditions and circumstances, ebbing 
or flowing! But they are all actually and dis- 
tinctly known to God. Without this universal and 
infallible knowledge, it were impossible that God 
should govern the world and judge it. Torquatus 
Manlius a noble Roman, though blind through 
age, was chosen consul and general, to rule the 
state, and the army. But no arguments, no intrea- 
ties could persuade him to consent to it: he an- 
swered, “That it was absolutely absurd, that the 
lives and estates of others should be committed to 
his providence and protection, who must manage 
all things by the eyes of others.”? The perfection 
of God’s knowledge qualifies him to govern the 
world, and is the foundation of trust in him. ‘He 
tells the number of the stars, that seem innu- 


1 ¢ Non specie sed ordine placent ; nam vitiorum nostrorum 
non est auctor deus sed ordinator. Augustin.”—God approves 
not of sin, but only of its subserviency to good in the result : 
he is not the author of sin, but he controuls and directs it. 

2 «Jmpudentem et gubernatorem et imperatorem esse, qui 
cum alienis oculis ei omnia agenda sunt, postulat sibi aliorum 
capita et vitas committi.” Liv. 
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merable: and hence the Psalmist encourages the 
church, then dispersed in captivity, that he could 
gather the outcasts of Israel, though scattered in 
strange countries, and build up Jerusalem. He 
not only numbers the stars, but the hairs of our 
heads, which are of so small consideration. All 
creatures are supported in their beings and opera- 
tions by his power, therefore it is impossible that 
they should be without his knowledge, or that any 
thing should be done by them or befall them with- 
out his disposing will. 

2. The providence of God is not merely theore- 
tical, but active and orders all things. ‘He rides 
upon the heavens ;’ that is, regulates their motions 
as easily as a skilful rider manages a horse. The 
stars, which in the language of Scripture are the 
‘armies of heaven, for their number, order, and 
actions, ‘he calls by their names;’ that is, abso- 
lutely commands them. For his call is always 
effectual and exactly accomplished. As in the 
creation, ‘He spake, and it was done: he com- 
manded, and it stood fast;’ so in the conservation 
and government of the world, his word is as pow- 
erful. ‘Lift up your eyes on high, and behold 
who hath created these things, that bringeth out 
their host by number: he calleth them all by 
names, by the greatness of his might, for that he is 
strong in power, not one faileth.’ He is not only 
the God of the hills, but of the valleys. There is 
nothing so inconsiderable, but is under the imme- 
diate disposal of his providence. A sparrow worth 
but half a farthing, doth not fall to the ground, nor 
a hair of our heads, without his disposal. All the 
casualties and contingencies in the world are ordered 
by him. The arrow shot at a venture, was di- 

L2 
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rected by an invisible eye and hand to smite the 
king of Israel between the joints of his harness, 
and wound him to death. The most arbitrary and 
free causes are under his determining influence. 
The hearts of kings are in his hands, and are 
turned by him as rivers of waters; which a gar- 
dener leads into channels to make his ground 
fruitful. Sin, which is directly contrary to his law, 
is not only permitted and restrained, but ordered 
as a means to illustrate his providence, justice, and 
goodness. Joseph’s malicious brethren sold him 
into Egypt; but God sent him, to make provision 
for the family of Jacob in a time of extreme famine, 
He permitted the lying spirit to deceive Ahab, by 
inspiring his false prophets to encourage him to go 
to Ramoth Gilead, that he might fall in battle. He 
gives riches and honour to his enemies, who pre- 
sumptuously break his laws of the greatest conse- 
quence; and foresees they will abuse them and 
prodigally perish. 

It was an incredible conception to the heathen, 
that one God was able to govern the world. But 
his power and understanding are truly infinite ; 
and it is more easy to him, than for a man to lift a 
feather. The accidents in this world are innumer- 
able, but cannot distract an infinite eternal mind, 
nor cause weariness in the Almighty. Every agent 
must be united by active power with the objects 
upon which it immediately works. The power of 
God is his essence, not a separable quality; he is 
intimate and present with all things. One sun is 
sufficient to measure times, distinguish seasons, 
and to preserve an entire world of living creatures ; 
the meanest worm or herb is cherished by its heat, 
as much as if all its influences were confined to 
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them. And is not an infinite God sufficient to 
support and dispose all things ? | 

3. Divine Providence is more special and tender 
towards God's peculiar people. ‘The eyes of the 
Lord run to and fro through the whole earth, to 
show himself strong in behalf of those, whose 
hearts are perfect towards him. His tender mercies, 
(that extensive attribute) are over all his works; 
but more eminently exercised according to their 
degrees of goodness, and his propriety in them. 
Our Saviour infers by the clearest consequence, 
that the divine Providence, which reaches to the 
falling of a sparrow, is much more concerned for 
his people. Accordingly he encourages his disciples, 
‘Fear not, ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows.—God is the Saviour of all men; especi- 
ally of those who believe. Now, as when the 
reason of a command has a direct aspect upon 
us, it more strongly binds us to obey God; so 
when the reason of a promise has a peculiar re- 
spect to us, it engages God more strongly to pre- 
serve us. God has a right to all mankind by a 
general tenure, but a special interest in the godly. 
He is the King of nations; but to be the King of 
saints is his dearest title. They are precious in 
his esteem, ‘ his treasure, his jewels;’ the most va- 
luable part of his treasure, the jewels of his crown, 
the most radiant and rich jewels. Propriety and 
preciousness engage his powerful and propitious 
providence for their good. ‘They are exposed to 
many evils, for their relation to him their heavenly 
Father, and for his image shining in them. < For 
thy sake we are killed all the day long.’ They are 
like a flock of sheep among wolves and tigers, un- 
able to defend themselves. His compassionate 
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love excites his power for their preservation. ‘The 
zeal of the Lord of hosts shall do this. His love 
inclines him, and his promise engages him never 
to leave nor forsake them. When they are ready 
to despair, he is ready to deliver. The firm be- 
lief of the universal providence of God, and his 
special care for his people, is like a rudder to 
a ship, without which it is constrained to yield 
to every storm; but guided by it, sails with every 
wind to its designed port. When God entered 
into a covenant with Abraham, he assured him, 
‘IT am the Almighty God, walk before me and 
be perfect.’ Every deflection from our duty, pro- 
ceeds either from the hope of obtaining some tem- 
poral good, or the fear of incurring some temporal 
evil. These passions are very forcible in men’s 
breasts. Even in a greyhound’s coursing a hare, 
hope adds wings to the feet of the one, and fear to 
the feet of the other. Men without faith in God, 
will break through his laws, when temptations 
work on their hopes or fears; for they are under 
the dominion of sense: but the belief of God’s all- 
sufficiency, that he is a sun to supply us with all 
desirable good things, a shield to secure us from all 
destructive evils, confirms our dependence on him 
and engages our obedience to him. 

This conduces to our present peace and future 
blessedness. There are secret springs of provi- 
dence, which work sometimes in an extraordinary 
manner. Joseph was raised from a prison to a 
principality. The poor prophet was fed by a 
raven, when the wicked king was like to starve in 
his palace. The malicious design of Haman to de- 
stroy the whole nation of the Jews, was frustrated, 
and reflexively pernicious to himself; by a strange 
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concurrence of circumstances, ordered by divine 
Providence. Daniel’s faithful companions, who re- 
signed themselves to the will and wisdom of God, 
were rescued from the furnace and fury of the 
proud king by an angel. 

But many times the saints of God are involved 
in common calamities. Inundations, earthquakes, 
the pestilential air, sword, famine, make no dif- 
ference between the innocent and the guilty. ‘The 
sun rises upon the evil, and the good ;’ the thunder 
falls on the good and evil. Nay, as our Saviour 
tells his disciples, ‘They shall weep and lament, 
when the world rejoices;? but he comforts them 
with the assurance, that their ‘sorrow shall be 
turned into joy.’ The apostle declares, ‘ We know 
all things work together for good, to them that love 
God. There are mysterious depths in the economy 
of providence, which the short line of our reason 
cannot sound: but we may rely upon the promise 
of God, who can bring light out of darkness. We 
have an illustrious proof of his universal providence 
in the regular disposal of natural causes, superior, 
middle, and lowest ; in such a union, that from the 
insuperable discord of natures, the inseparable con- 
cord of operations proceeds, for the preserving of: 
the world. The afflictions of the saints are medi- 
cinal, to prevent or recover them from sin. And 
what man of understanding does not esteem his 
physician, who prescribes bitter remedies for his 
health, before the cook who prepares things plea- 
sant to his taste? Faith sees the love of a father 
through a cloud of tears; and that our God is as 
gracious, when he corrects us for our trangressions, 
as when he encourages us in his service. In the 
sufferings of his people from the wickedness of their 
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enemies, his wisdom and power appear, ordering 
them for excellent effects: for the same things that 
increase the guilt and punishment of their enemies, 
increase the graces and reward of the saints. ‘ These 
light afflictions that are but for a moment, work 
out for them a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.’ When all the folds of providence 
shall be opened, we shall clearly understand that 
every dispensation was as it ought to be, and for 
the best. 

The belief of this is the reason of those commands; 
‘ Be careful for nothing, but in every thing, by 
prayer and thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known to God: and the peace of God which pass- 
eth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds, through Christ Jesus. An unbelieving 
heart anticipates future evils, exasperates the pre- 
sent, and makes sharp reflections on the past. It 
makes men dead with fear, drunk with sorrow, mad 
with oppression. But faith in the gracious provi- 
dence of God frees us from vain fears, sad prognos- 
tics, and the miserable perplexities that torment the 
minds of men. Musing on our miseries is like 
chewing a bitter pill; but it is readily swallowed by 
resignation to the blessed will of God. Faith en- 
lightens us to consider things with a rectified judg- 
ment, and not with the partiality of the passions. 
In the church’s extremity, when conspiring ene- 
mies are great in numbers and power, faith raises 
the drooping spirits; ‘If God be for us, who can 
be against us?’ When Antigonus was ready to 
engage in a sea-fight with Ptolemy’s armada, and 
the pilot cried out, “ How many are they more 
than we?” The courageous king replied, “It 
is true, if you count their numbers: but for how 
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many do you value me?” One God is all-sufii- 
cient, against all the combined forces of earth and hell. 
Weare therefore commanded to ¢ cast allour care on 
him ; for he cares for us.’ It is very dishonourable 
to God to distrust him in doing our duty: for it 
proceeds either from a jealousy of his goodness, or 
low thoughts of his power; as if he were unable 
and unwilling tosave us. A prudent use of means 
is requisite, otherwise we do not trust but tempt his 
providence. There is a vicious carelessness, and 
a virtuous care. But difident and anxious cares, 
as if all things ran at random without the ordering 
of our heavenly Father, is not only fruitless but per- 
nicious. The apostle tells the believing Hebrews, 
‘ Ye have need of patience, that after ye have done 
the will of God, ye may inherit the promise.’ 
Some evils would admit of no consolation without 
the promise. ‘ But the just shall live by faith, of 
God’s presence with them to support and relieve 
them in their sorrows, and of a perfect and gracious 
deliverance out of them. God will shortly put an 
end to the malice of the wicked, and the patience of 
the saints. In the next state, when he has cleared 
our sight, we shall justify his wisdom, and discover 
that all events were divinely ordered and are beau- 
tiful to admiration. Now in the church’s distress 
we are apt to say with Gideon, ‘Ifthe Lord be with 
us, why then is all this befallen us ?? But then we 
shall turn the current of our wonder upon our own 
ignorance and infidelity; that, notwithstanding the 
evidence of the word, and the experience of the 
saints, prove that God turns all temporal evils to 
their spiritual good, yet we are unbelieving.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE second particular grace that we should strive 
to increase, is LOVE. It is the apostle’s prayer for 
the Philippians, ‘that their love may abound 
more and more in knowledge, and all judgment. 
Love is the affection of union. Of this we have an 
illustrious instance recorded in Scripture, that the 
soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David; 
and Jonathan loved him as his own soul. Love is 
to be directed to a double object, God and cur 
neighbour. 

I shall consider the excellency of this sanctified 
affection, and its exercise and reference to both su- 
preme and subordinate objects. 

Love is the leading affection. Not only desire 
and joy, which are of near alliance with it, but an- 
ger and hatred, between which affections and love 
there is a repugnance and entire opposition, are in- 
separable from it: for aversion and flight from evil 
proceed from the love of some good, of which the 
evil deprives us. Hence it follows, that it is a mat- 
ter of the highest consequence, by wisdom discreet 
and severe, to direct our love to worthy objects. 
Love is the principle in all the passions; and it 
either sanctifies and refines them from the relics of 
carnal infection, or seduces and corrupts them. 
The mind is so clouded by carnal love and over- 
ruled by pleasant error, that it prefers sensual hap- 
piness before that which is spiritual and suitable to 
the nature and dignity of the soul. ‘Ifthe light that 
is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness?” 
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The angels of light are distinguished from the 
angels of darkness, not so much by knowledge and 
power, as by love and holiness. The devils are im- 
mortal spirits, but under the tyrannous power of 
hatred and revenge, of envy and malice, which are 
their sin and torment. 

Men are not distinguished so much by their un- 
derstandingsas their wills; not merely by knowledge 
but love, the first act of the will, the faculty which 
rules in man and obeys God. There may be know- 
ledge of the divine law, and an approving of it, by 
those who do not practise it; for the contempla- 
tion of its goodness and equity constrains the mind 
to assent to it. From hence we may infallibly 
infer, that the radical difference and _ distin- 
guishing character, between a saint and one in 
the state of polluted nature, is the affection of love 
with respect to its objects and degrees. Love to 
God as our sovereign happiness, is the immediate 
cause of our conversion and re-union with him. 
Love to vicious objects, or when with an intempe- 
rate current it descends to things not deserving its 
ardent degrees, alienates the heart from God. Ho- 
liness is the order of love. The excellency of holy 
love will appear in the following considerations. 

1. Love has the supremacy among all the graces 
of the Spirit. This, in the most proper sense, is the 
fire which our Saviour came to kindle on earth. 
The apostle declares, that charity is greater than 
faith and hope, which are evangelical graces of emi- 
nent usefulness: for, 

1. It is the brighest part of the Divine image 
in us. ‘God is love, It is the most adequate 
notion of the Deity, and more expressive of his 
blessed nature than any other single attribute. The 
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most proper and honourable conception that we 
can form of the Deity, is love directed by infinite 
wisdom and exercised by infinite power. Faith 
and hope cannot be ascribed to God ; they imply 
imperfection in their nature, and necessarily respect 
an absent object. Now all things are present to 
the knowledge of God, and in his power and _pos- 
session. But love is his essential perfection ; the 
productive principle of all good. Love transforms 
us into his likeness, and infuses a divine temper 
into the soul. In the acts of other graces we obey 
God; in the acts of love we imitate him. : 

This may be illustrated by its contrary. There 
are sins of various kinds and degrees; spiritual 
and carnal. Spiritual, (such as pride, malignant 
envy, irreconcilable enmity, delight in mischief,) 
which are the proper characters of the devil and 
denominate men his natural sons. Carnal sins, 
which the soul immersed in flesh indulges, all riot- 
ous excesses, intemperance, incontinence and the 
like, of which a mere spirit is not capable, deno- 
minate men the captives and slaves of Satan. Now 
spiritual sins induce a greater guilt, and deeper 
pollution than carnal. The more exact resem- 
blance of the evil one, makes sinful men more 
odious to God. 

2. Love is more extensive in its influence, than 
faith and hope. Their operations are confined to 
the person in whom they are. The just lives by 
his own faith, and is saved by his own hope, 
without communicating life and salvation to others. 
But it is the spirit and perfection of love to be be- 
neficial to all. Love comforts the afflicted, re- 
lieves the indigent, and directs those who want 
counsel. It is the vital cement of mankind. In 
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the universe, conversation and reciprocal kindness 
is the blood and spirits of society ; and love makes 
the circulation. 

3. Love gives value and acceptance to all other 
gifts and graces, and their operations. The apos- 
tle tells us, ‘Though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; 
though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing: 
and though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing.’ Without 
charity, faith is but a dead assent, and.hope is a 
tumour, the bigger the more dangerous. The most 
diffusive beneficence, without love, is but a sacri- 
fice to vanity. It is not the richness of the gift, 
but the love of the giver, that makes it accepted 
and rewarded in heaven. The widow’s two mites 
cast into the treasury of the temple, were of more 
value, in our Saviour’s account, than the rich 
offerings of others: for she gave her heart with 
them, the most precious and comprehensive gift. 
The giving our bodies to be burned for the truth 
and glory of the gospel, is the highest expression 
of obedience, which the angels are not capable of 
performing; yet without charity, martyrdom is 
but a vain-glorious blaze, and the sealing the 
truth with our blood, is to seal our shame and 
folly. Sincere love, when it cannot express itself 
in suitable effects, has this privilege to be accepted 
in God’s sight, as if it were exuberant and evident 
in outward actions; for God accepts the will for 
the deed. ‘If there be first a willing mind, it is 
accepted according to what a man hath, and not 
according to that he hath not.’ 
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4. Love is the perfection of the law, the sum and 
substance of every precept. All particular duties, 
though distinguished in the matter, are united in 
love, as their principle and centre. St. Austin 
observes, “ That all other virtues, piety, prudence, 
humility, chastity, temperance, fortitude, are love 
diversified by other names. Liberal love gives 
supplies to the poor; patient love forgives injuries.” * 

Love is the end and perfection of the gospel. 
The end of the commandment is charity, out of a 
pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith un- 
feigned. Some restrain the word ‘commandment’ 
to the law, thinking that the gospel is only com- 
pounded of promises. But they misunderstand 
the difference between the two covenants. It is 
not in that the one commands, and the other does 
not command, but in the nature of the duties com- 
manded, ‘The law commands to do for the ob- 
taining of life; the gospel, to believe for salvation. 
‘This is his commandment, that we believe in the 
name of his Son Jesus Christ.” The word rapayyedéa, 
is by the apostle used for the doctrine of the gospel. 
The end of a science or art is the perfection of the 
understanding, in those things which are the pro- 
per subject of the science. The end of philosophy 
is knowledge and moral virtue, the end of rhetoric 
iseloquence. So the end of the gospel, the divine 
doctrine of our salvation, is love, a celestial per- 
fection. Faith in the redeeming mercy of God is 
the product of the gospel, not of the law; and 


1“ Temperantiam dicimus, amorem sese Deo integrum in- 
corruptumque servantem ; fortitudinem, amorem omnia propter 
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love is the end of faith. Now the end is more ex- 
cellent than the means toobtain it. In this respect, 
love is greater than faith. Briefly, love is styled 
‘the bond of perfection, as it unites and consum- 
mates, comprehends and fastens other graces, 
Love to God draws forth all the active powers of 
the soul in obedience. He that with a full and 
fervent will applies himself to his duty, will more 
easily, pleasantly, and exactly, perform it. The 
love of God will form the soul into a more entire 
conformity to his nature, and obedience to his law, 
and raise it to a greater eminency of holiness, than 
the clearest knowledge of precepts and rules can do, 

4, «Love never faileth. 'The gifts and graces of 
the Spirit are dispensed and continued, according 
to our different states. Some are necessary in the 
present state of the church, with respect to our sins 
and troubles, from which there is no perfect free- 
dom here. Repentance is a duty of constant revo- 
lution ; for while we are clothed with frail flesh, 
‘in many things we all offend.’ He is the best 
saint who seldom falls, and speedily rises. What 
Tertullian said of himself is applicable to all, “We 
are born for repentance.” What is more becoming 
a Christian, while so many defects and defilements 
cleave to him, than a mournful sense of them? 
This in our dying hours will make our Redeemer 
more precious to us, and our reliance upon his 
merits and mediation more comfortable. Repent- 
ance should accompany us to the gates of heaven. 
But repentance ceases for ever, when there is en- 
tire innocence. Faith is as necessary as life; for 
we are justified by it from the condemnation of the 
law. But in the future state there is no use of it; 
for in heaven all sins are pardoned, and in hell no 
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sins are forgiven. Faith gives us the prospect of 
heaven, and hope waits for it; but love alone takes. 
the possession. Faith resigns to fruition, hope 
vanishes in the enjoyment of our desired happi- 


ness; but love is its exaltation. The graces re- 


quisite for our militant state, are spiritual armour ; 
the shield of faith, and the helmet of hope: and 


when our warfare is ended they are useless. But. 


love, peace, and joy, are robes suitable to the tri- 
umphant state. 


Some acts of love, indeed, suppose want and. 


misery, as those of bounty and compassion; and 
there are no objects for them in heaven. Perfect 
happiness excludes all evil. But love in its nature 
implies no imperfection; and is eternal as the soul, 
the subject in which it reigns, and as God and 
blessed spirits, the objects upon which it is con- 
versant. In heaven, it is pure and refined. Here, 
the love of God takes its rise from the love of our- 
selves; there, it is principally for the amiable ex- 
cellencies inherent in God. Here, the love of the 
saints is not absolutely pure; but in heaven, what- 
ever is desirable in love is continued, and what is 
carnal and defiling is purged away. The smoky 
fire is changed into a spiritual flame. The acts of 
it are more intense, and the exercise is without in- 
terruption. In heaven the saints are enlightened 
with knowledge from the Father of lights, and 
inflamed with love from God, ‘whois Love” The 
more fully he is enjoyed, the more fervently he is 
loved. Without love there can be no felicity in 
heaven; for as desire without fruition is torment, 
so possession without delight is stupidity. 

The joy of heaven arises either from the direct 
fruition of God, or from the reflection upon the 
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happiness communicated to the saints: and love is 
the cause of that joy. Love to corporal things 
often declines by possession: for curiosity is soon 
satisfied, experience discovers concealed imperfec- 
tions, and as love cools joy lessens. Hence pro- 
ceeds distaste, and a fickle flight from one thing to 
another, without receiving any satisfaction. But 
the amiable perfections of God are truly infinite. 
The more clear the vision, the more satisfying the 
fruition. ‘The brightness and influence of the di- 
vine presence, maintain an equality of love and 
joy in the blessed. According to the degrees of 
excellency in the object, and the vigorous exercise 
of the understanding and will upon it, so is our 
felicity. When the beams of God’s face are re- 
ceived into the prepared soul, it is ravished with 
unspeakable sweetness and security, in his ever- 
satisfying goodness and beauty. 

The perfect and mutual love of the saints causes 
overflowing joy in heaven. Sincere love is always 
benevolent; and according to its ardency, is its 
desire for the happiness of its objects. Hence the 
delight of the saints above is redoubled ; by 
the sense of their personal happiness, and reflec- 
tion upon the happiness of all that blessed society 
which is cemented by that dear affection. Sor- 
row is allayed by the sympathy of friends; but 
joy is heightened by communication. Sorrow, 
like a stream divided into many channels, runs 
more shallow: but joy, like a sun-beam, is reflected 
with more intense heat from one endeared to us 
by love. In heaven there is an eternal ecstasy of 
love and joy. 

1. I shall now proceed to consider our love to 
God; which is the first and great command in 
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order and dignity. Itis the universal command, 
binding all persons and at all times. Some pre- 
cepts are particular and respect the several rela- 
tions of men, natural, civil or spiritual. Other 
commands though general, yet are to be performed 
at special seasons. Prayer is a universal duty; 
for all are in a state of dependance upon God, and 
it is the appointed means to obtain his favour and 
benefits. Itis a duty of daily revolution; for we 
continually stand in need of his tender and power- 
ful providence, to bestow good and avert evil. Yet 
it is not to be our perpetual exercise. There are 
other duties to which we must attend, and which 
require a great part of our time. If there be a dis- 
position in the heart, an aptness for that holy 
duty, though the season be distant, it is sufficient 
for our acceptance with God. But love im all pe- 
riods of time must be in act: for obedience must 
ever be practised, and the love of God, the spring 
and soul of it. The life of a Chistian is a con- 
tinual exercise of humble, grateful, and dutiful 
love. 

I shall consider the causes and properties of this 
sanctified affection. 

Love is an affection drawn forth by desire, in 
the absence of its object; but resting in compla- 
cency, when the object is present. It is attracted 
by goodness; which implies suitableness between 
the object and the faculty. The appetite is ex- 
cited by the apprehension. In sensitive nature 
without perception and agreement, there can be no 
desire or delight. The eye is not pleased with the 
most exquisite music; the most exactly tempered 
ear is not affected by light, the first and fairest of 
sensitive beauties: because every sense has its pro- 
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per object to which it is confined, and cannot per- 
ceive pleasure in another. 

Such is the frame of the human soul. The en- 
lightened understanding instructs and excites the 
will to esteem and love, choose and embrace, God 
as the supreme good; for his absolute inherent 
perfections and his relative attributes. By them 
he is infinitely the best and most amiable being in 
himself, and the most beneficial to us. The inter- 
nal perfections of the Deity, though they are all 
the same divine nature, (for otherwise they could 
not be truly infinite,) yet we may conceive as dis- 
tinguished into natural, intellectual, and moral. 
Natural perfections are self-existence, eternity, im- 
mensity, omnipotence. Intellectual perfections ; 
knowledge, comprehending all things that are, and 
all within the possibility of being; and wisdom, 
sufficient to govern innumerable worlds. Moral 
perfections ; holiness, goodness, justice and truth. 
Now the union of these perfections in God, de- 
serves that we should glorify him with all our under- 
derstanding and will, the highest veneration and 
esteem, and the most ardent affections. Ifa weak 
and transient resemblance of some of the divine 
excellencies, in creatures from which we _ neither 
receive nor expect any benefit, raise our esteem 
and draw our love; how much more should the 
essential perfections of God fill us with admira- 
tion, and the highest affections to him? His ab- 
solute perfections are objects, not of our desire, 
(for he possesses them necessarily and exclusively,) 
but of our love and joy. 

2. Consider God in his relations to us, as cur 
maker, preserver, and benefactor; as our redeemer 
who saves us from an everlasting hell, who has pre- 
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pared eternal glory for us, and who prepares us 
for it. 

. The eternity, omnipresence, and omnipotence of 
God, are awful attributes, demanding our most 
humble adoration, for he that lives for ever, can 
punish for ever; yet, in conjunction with his pro- 
pitious and beneficent attributes, goodness, cle- 
mency and benignity, they are amiable perfections, 
and deserve our superlative love; for eternal power 
confers and maintains our happiness. ‘At thy 
right hand are pleasures for evermore.’ The rise 
of our love is from the sense of benefits: but we 
must love God above his benefits, and value his 
benefits for his sake, as they are testimonies of his 
love. This inspired the Psalmist’s breast, ‘ What 
shall I render to the Lord for all his benefits ?? That 
the impressions of his benefits may sink into our 
hearts, I shall consider, the principle from whence 
they proceed, the greatness of them, and God's end 
in bestowing them. ' 

1. The principle of all his benefits is his most 
free and pure goodness. ‘The Psalmist declares, 
‘Thou art good, and dost good.’ His high per- 
fections are indeed very resplendent in his works, 
yet this induced no necessity upon God: for de- 
clarative glory, resulting from the exercise and 
effects of his attributes, was not necessary. He 
was from all eternity infinitely glorious and blessed 
in himself. Neither was there any motive or merit 
in us, to determine his will to create or to redeem 
us. For antecedently to the first act of his good- 
ness we had no being, and consequently no possi- 
bility or shadow of desert; and after our sin, we 
were deservedly miserable. 

2. Let us ponder the greatness of his benefits, 
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that, if it were possible, we may not miss a grain 
of their weight. 

1. In the order of nature. ‘ He made us, and 
not we ourselves.’ ‘The human body composed of 
as many miracles as members, was the design of 
his mind and the work of his hands. The Psalmist 
speaks of this with those lively expressions, ‘I will 
praise thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made: marvellous are thy works, and that my soul 
knows right well. I was made in secret, and cu- 
riously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. 
Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being imper- 
fect, and in thy book all my members were written.’ 
If one member had been defective, the eye, the 
hand, the tongue; if one sense had been wanting : 
what inconvenience, what deformity had ensued ? 

To a body of flesh the divine Maker united an 
immortal soul, capable to know and love, to obey 
and enjoy him, who is the fountain of felicity: a 
soul incomparably more precious, in the account of 
our Creator and Redeemer, than all the world. It 
heightens the goodness of God, that he first pre- 
pared the world, reviewed it, and approved all as 
good ; and then introduced man as his viceroy to 
possess and rule it. This great universe he did not 
make for the mere show of his power, but for the 
dermonstration of his goodness to man. The reflec- 
tion upon this first benefit, our being reasonable 
creatures, which is the foundation of all other 
benefits, how should it engage us to love and serve 
our Maker, with all our powers in their best capa- 
cities? Our obligation is founded ‘on natural and 
divine right. The law of consecrating the first 
fruits was figurative of this. Love is the first affec- 
tion of the heart, the first fruit of the soul. If God 
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so strictly exacted the payment of the first fruits, 
can we think he is-less jealous of our love, and less 
strict in requiring it to be consecrated to him ? 
The fruits of a young plant are not more pleasing 
to him than of an old tree; but he would instruct 
us to give the first affections of our souls to him. 

If we raise our thoughts to consider this good- 
ness more distinctly, our affections will be more 
inflamed by the sense of it. We were born in dis- 
tant spaces of time, according to his eternal and 
benevolent decree. Notwithstanding the different 
temporal circumstances of our coming into the 
world, we are all equally obliged to his eternal 
goodness. In the simple possibility of being, we 
were not distinguished from an infinite number 
that shall never be, (for as his power is without 
any limits but his will, the possible production of 
men is without number,) yet he was pleased to 
raise us into actual being. This was a most free 
favour: and, by reflecting on it, if we are not dead 
as the grave, we shall find a lively sense of it in 
our hearts. Ifa prince exalt and enrich a subject, 
his own interest is mixed with the honour and pro- 
fit of the favourite ; for he expects service from him. 
But God, whose happiness is infinite and incapa- 
ble of deficiency, cannot receive any benefit from 
the service of the creature. His favours are above 
all desert, and beyond all requital. 

2. If we consider God as our preserver and bene- 
factor, our obligations to love and thankfulness are 
infinite. The first being and uninterrupted dura- 
tion of the world is from the same powerful cause: 
for nothing can make itself when it is not, nor pre- 
serve itself when it is. Some have revived that 
erroneous opinion, that, as a clock, formed by 
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an artificer and the weights drawn up, regularly 
strikes the hours and continues its motion and 
sound in the absence of the artificer; so the perpe- 
tual concourse of the Divine Providence is not ne- 
cessary for the support and operations of every 
creature, but nature may work of itself, and turn 
the wheels of all things within its compass. But 
the instance is defective; there being an extreme 
disparity between the work of an artificer in forming 
a clock, whose matter is independent upon him, 
and God’s giving the first being to the creatures 
with powers to act by his actual concurrence. For 
every creature is maintained by a successive con- 
tinual production. The preserver of men brought 
us safely into the world, through the dark valley of 
death, where thousands are strangled in the birth. 
We are ‘ borne by him from the belly, and carried 
from the womb. How compassionate was his good- 
ness to us in our infancy, the state of wants and 
weakness, when we were absolutely incapable of 
procuring supplies, or securing ourselves from 
many dangers surrounding us! The preparing 
the milk for our nourishment is the work of the 
God of nature. The blood of the mother is trans- 
fused into the breasts, and is a living spring there. 
They are but two, because it is the ordinary law of 
nature to have but two children at a birth. They 
are planted near the heart, the focus of natural 
heat. And there is a mystery of love in it; for 
the mother at the same time nourishes her child, 
looks at it with delight, and embraces it. 

From infancy his mercy grows up with us, and 
never forsakes us. He is the God of our lives. 
He draws a curtain of protection and rest about 
us in the night, and repairs our faint faculties ; 
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otherwise our bodies would soon decay into a dis- 
solution. He spreads our table, and fills our cup. 
He is the length of our days. There is such a 
composition of seeming contrarieties in the body, 
so many veins and arteries and nerves, that derive 
the vital and animal spirits from the heart and 
head to all the parts; and we are exposed to so 
many destructive accidents; that were not the ten- 
der providence of our true Father always watchful 
over us, we should presently fail and die. 

‘The Lord God is a sun and a shield.’ As the 
sun is a universal principle of life and motion, and 
pours forth his treasures of light and heat without 
any loss and impoverishing ; so God communicates 
his blessings to the progeny of men. He is ashield; 
protecting us from innumerable evils, unforeseen 
and inevitable but for his preventing goodness. 
Were we only kept alive, and sighed out our days 
in grief and pain, were our passage to the next state 
through a barren wilderness, without any refresh- 
ing springs and showers; this were infinite mercy. 
For, if we duly considered his greatness and our 
meanness, his holiness and justice and our sinful- 
ness, it would cause us to look up to God with ad- 
miration, and down to ourselves with confusion, 
that our lives, so frail and so often forfeited, are 
preserved. The church in a desolate state acknow- 
ledges, ‘It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not 
consumed ; because his compassions fail not; they 
are new every morning. It is mercy upon mercy: 
all is mercy. Our Saviour, with respect to his 
humble state, says, ‘I am a worm, and no man;’ 
but we are serpents, and no worms: and, as it is 
usual to destroy venomous creatures in the egg be- 
fore they have done actual mischief, we who are 
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children of wrath by nature, whose constitution is 
poison, might have been justly destroyed in the 
conception. This ravished the Psalmist into an 
ecstacy of wonder, whilst he contemplated the glori- 
ous luminaries of heaven, ‘ What is man, that thou 
art mindful of him; or the son of man, that thou 
visitest him? He bestows innumerable and ines- 
timable benefits upon a race of rebels, which boldly 
breaks his laws and abuses his favours. He not 
only suspends his judgments, but dispenses his 
blessings, to those that infinitely provoke him. 
Now, can we be unaffected with his indulgent 
clemency, his immense bounty, his condescending 
and compassionate goodness? Why does he load 
us with his benefits every day, but for his goodness 
sake and to endear himself to us? For he is al- 
ways ready to open his bountiful hand; if we do 
not shut our breasts and harden our hearts, not 
to receive his gifts. His mercy is like the widow's 
miraculous oil, that never ceased pouring out while 
there was any vessel to receive it. How is it pos- 
sible that such rich and continued goodness should 
not insinuate itself into our souls and engage our 
love to our blessed benefactor ? Can we degenerate 
so far from human nature, nay below the sensitive 
(for the dull ox and stupid ass serve those that feed 
them,) as to be enemies to God ? How prodigious 
and astonishing is this degeneracy! ; 

3. The love of God appears in its full force, and 
glory, in our redemption. The eloquence of an 
angel would be very disproportioned to the great- 
ness of this argument; much more the weak ex- 
pressions of men. Yet, let us briefly consider the 
greatness of the benefit, and the means of obtain- 
ing it. 
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Man in his state of unstained innocence was 
furnished with power to persevere, but left in the 
hand of his own counsel. He was drawn by a soft 
seducer to eat of the forbidden tree, and in that 
single instance was guilty of universal disobe- 
dience. He was engaged in a deep revolt with the 
apostate spirits, and incurred the sentence of a 
double death, of both the body and the soul. Now, 
where was the miraculous physician to be found, 


that could save us from eternal death? Whocould. 


appease God, and abolish sin? God was affected 
with tender pity at the sight of our misery; and 
though the morning stars, that fell from heaven, 
are now wandering stars, for whom the blackness 
of darkness is reserved for ever, yet he was pleased 
to recover man from that desperate state, in a way 
becoming his perfections. This was the product 
of his most free love. God’s will and Christ's wil- 
lingness were the springs of our redemption; for 
he might, with the same just severity, have dealt 
with us as with the rebellious angels. There was 
no legal constraint upon our Saviour to die for us, 
for he was ‘ holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners.’ ‘There was no violent constraint, for 
he could with one word have destroyed his ene- 
mies. The depth of his wisdom, the strength of 
his power, the glory of his holiness and justice, were 
illustriously revealed in this great work. But love 
was the regent attribute, which called forth the 
other into their exercises and acts. Most wise, om- 
nipotent and holy love saved us, What the Psalm- 
ist speaks of the divine perfections in our crea- 
tion, is in a nobler sense verified in our salva- 
tion; we are ‘ fearfully and wonderfully’ redeemed, 
by the concord of seemingly irreconcilable attyi- 
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butes, vindictive justice, and saving mercy. Our 
rebellion was to be expiated by the highest perfec- 
tion of obedience ; and thereby the honour of God’s 
moral government to be repaired. For this end 
the Son of God disrobed himself of his glory, put 
on the livery of our frail flesh, and in the form of 
a servant became obedient to the death of the cross, 
to rescue us from the curse of the law. He inter- 
cepted the heavy stroke of vengeance, which would 
have sunk us into the centre of sorrows; and he 
restored us to the favour and fruition of God. 

Our misery was extreme and without end. If 
misery, though intolerable, has a determined issue, 
the passing of every day lessens it: but if it be 
above all patience to endure, and without hope of 
remission or release, this thought strikes deadly 
inward. <A brute has some memory of past pains, 
and a feeling of present, but no apprehension of 
future suffering: it is the woeful prerogative of the 
reasonable nature to exasperate the sense of misery 
by the foresight of its continuance, and to feel the 
weight of eternity every moment. Lost souls are 
dead to all the vital sweetness of being and all sense 
of happiness, and live to the quickest feeling of 
misery for ever. 

Our rescue from this misery is the more affect- 
ing, if we consider that, without our Saviour’s in- 
terposing, our state was desperate. ‘To pass from 
death to life, is a double life. We are translated 
from the guilty, wretched state of rebels, into the 
blessed state of the children of God, and are heirs 
of eternal glory. The duration is as valuable as 
the felicity. Immortality and immutability are in- 
separable in heaven. God has made all his ‘ good- 
ness to pass before us’ in our salvation. Goodness, 
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how amiable, how attractive and endearing! To 
die for another is the most noble kind of love, but 
there are degrees in that kind: to die for an enemy, 
for a rebel, is the highest. Now the Son of God 
assumed to the supreme excellencies of the Divine 
nature, the tender infirmities of the human nature}; 
that he might be a propitiatory sacrifice’ for our 
sins. ‘God commended his love to us, that when 
we were sinners he gave his Son to die for us.’ 
Astonishing love! ‘It passes all understanding.’ 
The Jews asked our Saviour with wonder, ‘ How 
is it that thou, being a man, makest thyself God ” 
We may imagine with equal wonder, how being 
the Son of God, he descended from the throne of 
majesty in heaven, and stooped so low as to he- 
come man? St. Peter, illuminated by divine re- 
velation, confessed, ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God. But presently after, when our 
Saviour foretold, that he must go to Jerusalem, 
and be killed there, Peter rebuked him. He could 
not conceive how such distant and discordant ex- 
tremes as the Son of the living God and death, 
could meet in Christ. But his love to us united 
them. <A love above all comparison, but with the 
love of his Father to us. In the sacrifice of Isaac 
there was a faint resemblance of this. Abraham 
carried the knife and the fire, Isaac carried the 
wood and himself the sacrifice, and with equal 
steps they ascended the mount. A type of the con- 
current love of the divine persons to us, in the pro- 
cess of Christ’s sufferings. ‘The Lord laid upon 
him the iniquity of us all: surely he has borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows.’ Admirable ex- 
cess of love! The Father gave up his innocent 
and only Son, the bright image of his glory, to 
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cruel sufferings. This immaculate Lily was pierced 
with thorns. The Son gave such life for us as no 
creature can give, and suffered such a death for us 
as no creature can suffer. He descended to our 
lowest misery, to raise us to the highest happi- 
ness. Who can resist the force of these reflections ? 
It may seem that only the reprobates in hell, that 
have sinned beyond the intended virtue and appli- 
cation of his sufferings, can be unaffected with 
them. 

From hence this corollary follows, that it is our 
duty to consecrate our highest esteem and love to 
our Redeemer. Supreme love is due to supreme 
excellencies, and for the greatest benefits. In our 
Saviour ‘all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge are hid; and all the treasures of grace and 
mercy are opened to enrich us. What indignity, 
what ingratitude is it, to be coldly affected to him, 
who by the dearest titles infinitely deserves our 
love? How unreasonable and unnatural is it, to 
look upon him with an indifferent eye, who died 
for us, and whom the angels continually behold in 
a double ecstacy of admiration and joy ? It is most 
just that our love should ascend to him in thank- 
fulness, as his descended to us in benefits. But 
our poverty must excuse the not entire payment of 
of our immense debt, and our fervent desires to love 
him better. If we content ourselves with lukewarm 
affections, it is most dishonourable to him. The 
coldness of love, as well as the heat of enmity, is 
very provoking to our Saviour. 

It should be our constant practice, by medita- 
tion, to increase the holy fervour of our affections 
to Christ. He requires a love of judgment and 
choice. The love of natural inclination is indeli- 
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berate, without counsel, and needs no excitations : 
the stream runs downward freely. But love to 
Christ is supernatural, both with respect to the ob- 
ject and the quality of the affection. The love of 
God is the principal obligation of the law, and the 
principal duty of the reasonable and renewed crea- 
ture; the most just and amiable duty. Yet so 
monstrous is the depravation of human nature, that 
divine grace is requisite to recover its life and 
liberty ! 

The preventing pleasures of sin possess the soul. 
We must therefore earnestly pray the Holy Spirit 
to illuminate our minds, and direct us into the 
love of God; to purify our affections, and raise 
them to heaven. The exercise of our thoughts is too 
weak and faint, to make an indelible impression of 
love in our hearts. _ Love is an eminent fruit of the 
Spirit. ‘The love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Spirit given to us.’ There isa 
strong tide of sensual desires which carries us 
downward, and which we cannot stem, without the 
grace of the Holy Spirit. He leads to Christ. But 
it is inconsistent with the wisdom and will of God, 
for men to expect an inspiration from heaven, and 
neglect the proper means, and powerful incentives 
of love to our Redeemer ; his alluring excellency 
and invaluable benefits. ‘The love of Christ con- 
strains us; for we thus judge, if one died for all, 
then were all dead; and he died for all, that they: 
might live to him. If all be not cold and dead 
within, this will increase the sacred fire, and in- 
flame the affections. 

As the light of the sun digusada in the air, fires 
nothing ; but the beams collected by a glass kindle 
proper matter: so general considerations upon sal- 
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vation will not be so affecting nor so warm and 
soften the heart, as the serious applicative thoughts 
of it to ourselves. The apostle expresses it, ‘Who 
loved me, and gave himself for me.’ The appro- 
priating by a clear faith and serious thoughts, his 
dying love to the soul, will cause an irresistible 
affection to him, stronger than death. 

We must learn of Christ how to love him. His 
love was expressed in the most real actions, and 
convincing evidence. It was an incarnate love, a 
beneficent love, and productive of our salvation. 
Our love must be productive of obedience. This 
is the surest trial of it, ‘If ye love me, keep my 
commandments, saith our Saviour. The frost of 
fear may hinder the breaking forth of carnal lusts 
into notorious acts, as the cold of winter binds the 
earth that noxious weeds cannot spring up: but 
the heat of love is productive of all the fruits of 
righteousness. Love to Christ will make every 
command pleasant, and the exactest obedience to 
be voluntary, liberal, and ingenuous. Fear may 
enforce constancy for a time, but love is a vital 
principle, continually operative in all the transi- 
tions of this life. ‘This secures obedience. Christ 
has fastened us to his service by a chain composed 
of his most precious benefits: by the pardon of our 
innumerable sins, and to whom much is forgiven, 
they love much. Fear tries in vain to make an 
alliance between the flesh and spirit, obeys some 
commands, and trangresses others: but love res- 
pects all. Fear induces a desertion of our duty, 
when evils nearly threaten us; but love encounters 
them with such a character of assurance, as be- 
comes those who esteem it a favour and honour to 
suffer for Christ. Some are hardened against af- 
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flictions, and endure with courage persecutions for 
the cause of Christ, yet yield to pleasant temp- 
tations: like the manna that would endure the fire, 
but melted in the heat of the sun: but love to 
Christ, by an overcoming delight, renders the plea- 
sures of sin nauseous and insipid. 

In short, the properties of natural love are united 
in the love of Christ. Love will transport us to 
heaven, and transform us-into his likeness. Love 
will make us zealous in constant and excellent en- 
deavours to be completely conformed to him. Re- 
semblance is the common principle of all unions in 
nature: it is preparative to love, and the effect of 
it. Experience demonstrates this. For the love of 
friends, if in a degree of eminence, causes a perfect 
sympathy, an exact correspondence, in their tem- 
pers. The exercise of love in the most precious 
esteem of him, in fervent desires after a propriety 
in him, in the sweetest complacency in communion 
with him, are intimate and inseparable qualities in 
all those who love Christ. Love to him is al- 
ways joined with an irreconcilable hatred of sin, 
which cost him so dear to expiate its guilt. Our 
love entirely and intensely is due to him; and no 
lower degree is accepted, for it is a disparagement 
and infinitely unworthy of him. ‘To content our- 
selves with a less affection, is not only far distant 
from perfection, but from the first disposition of a 
saint. The tenderest and strongest affections in 
nature, must be regulated and subordinate to the 
love of Christ. Our love to him must be singular 
and supreme. His love to us is beneficent, ours 
is obedient. He values no love without obedience, 
and no obedience without love, 

2. Love must descend from God to our neigh- 
bour. 
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This duty is so often commanded and com- 
mended in the gospel, that we may from thence 
understand its excellency. The beloved disciple 
who lay in the bosom of Christ, from that’spring of 
love derived the streams that flow in his writings. 
He declares that ‘God is love, and he that loves, 
dwells in God, and God in him.’ He makes it an 
evidence that we are born of God, of our renewed 
state, and that we ‘are passed from death to life.’ 
Our Saviour enjoins it with a note of eminency, as 
his new command, as the distinctive character of 
his disciples, as the special qualification of those at 
his right hand, in the day of judgment, to recom- 
mend it to our love and obedience. He tells us 
that to love our neighbour as ourselves, is like the 
most divine precept of loving the Lord our God. 
We read in that solemn proclamation of God’s 
name, when his glory passed before Moses, that to 
the title of Lord God, there was immediately an- 
nexed, merciful and gracious, abundant in good- 
ness; to signify that goodness is his dearest glory. 
And in the divine law, next to piety to God, charity 
to our neighbour is commanded, to signify how 
pleasing it is to him. The gospel eclipses all other 
institutions by the precept of universal Jove, and 
inspiring a delightful disposition in Christians to 
exercise it. This adorns the gospel, and recom- 
mends it to the esteem and affections of men. A 
person innocent and pure, but of a severe and harsh 
temper, condemns the profane and scandalous; but 
one such as the apostle calls ‘a good man,’ (sweetly 
benevolent) charms and captivates the hearts of 
others, so that one would ‘dare to die for him.’ 
This duty is prescribed in the extent and qualifica- 
tions of it. 
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1. In extent, it reaches to all within the compass 
of humanity; to strangers and enemies, and in all 
our dealings. ‘Let all things be done with charity. 
The relation of consanguinity is a natural cause of 
benevolent affection to all men. The likeness of 
kind prevents mischief between the most fierce and 
hurtful creatures. We never heard that lions de- 
vour lions, or vipers bite vipers; and unless we add 
beneficence to innocence, we are but in the rank of 
brutes. The love of good will is expressed by pro- 
moting the good of others, and preventing evils; 
by rejoicing in their prosperity, and relieving them 
in their afflictions. 

This love is more rooted in the breasts of men, 
by considering the condition of nature wherein they 
are equal; whether the original happy state of 
creation, or their miserable wretched state since the 
fall. Similitude, either in happiness or misery, 
unites men’s affections. How low and despicable 
so great a part of mankind is at present, yet the 
remembrance that all men were equal in their first 
honourable and happy condition, inhabitants of 
Paradise, and by deputation lords of the world, 
will raise our esteem, and be an incentive of kind 
affections to them. And since the fall, the calami- 
tous condition of mankind is a proper motive of 
mutual assistance to one another. Society in mi- 
series endears the sufferers, and produces a tender 
sympathy between them. None are so merciful as 
those who by experience know what it is to be 
miserable. The consideration of the common evils, 
to which all are exposed in the present state, in- 
duces a strong obligation to the offices of love and 
kindness. 

But the principal and divine cause of love, is the 
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law of Christ, that enjoins us to ‘do good to all, 
but especially to the household of faith:’ for the 
spiritual relation is more intimate and excellent 
than the natural; that we are the offspring of the 
same heavenly Father, united as members to the 
same glorious head, renewed to a divine life by the 
same Holy Spirit, incorporated into the same spi- 
ritual family. This affection proceeds from the 
upper springs of grace; the exercise of it is imme- 
diately terminated on men, but ultimately respects 
the glory of God, for whose sake it is performed. 
‘To do good and to communicate, forget not; for 
with such sacrifices God is well-pleased.’. In short, 
our love to God must be supreme, and for himself; 
our love to men and other things, only in the de- 
grees he allows, and not for themselves, but for 
God, who commands to love them as they bear his 
image, or are instrumental in the performance of 
our duty. Otherwise we are in danger of being 
alienated from the love of God, when any person 
or thing becomes a temptation to us to do any 
thing, either to obtain or preserve them, against his 
will. But if we love them only for his sake, we 
shall readily part with them as a snare, or offer 
them as a sacrifice, if his will require it. As, if 
we love some particular meat because it is healthful, 
and not because it is pleasant; upon the first dis- 
covery that it is hurtful we reject it. 

The properties of this love are specified in the 
command. 

1. It must be sincere. The apostle directs, ‘ Let 
love be without dissimulation.’ Love is essentially 
sincere; it is seated in the heart, and expressed in 
real actions; it is cordial and operative. There is 
an empty noise of love and respects that proceeds 
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from a double heart, not entire and ingenuous. 
Some by fair promises work and wind men to ob- 
tain their ends, and then slip through them.’ How 
often are the sincere deceived by the liberal expres- 
sions of love untried and untrue, mistaking a shin- 
ing counterfeit for a real ruby! But though the 
human eye cannot see through the disguise, he that 
commands sincere love pierces into the heart ; and 
if it be wanting there, his anger burns against the 
vain pretenders to it. 

Some will grace others with a flourish of words, 
that they may tax them the more freely and without 
suspicion. ‘To praise without a ground of real 
worth, is sordid flattery; but to commend with a 
mischievous intent, is the worst treachery. 

Some will assist the sick day and night, and 
seem to sympathize with them in their pains and 
sorrows; but their design is to obtain a legacy. 
They appear like mourning doves, but are real 
vultures, that smell a carcass to feed on. : 

Others, less guilty, esteem empty compliments 
to be courtly decencies ; and though it is not their 
design to be injurious to those whom they caress, 
yet their love is only from the tongue, which in the 
apostle’s expression, ‘is but a tinkling cymbal.’ 
Their pretended friendship is like leaf-gold ; very 
extensive, but soon worn off for want of depth. 

Others are mercenaries, who, like the heathen, 
do good to those from whom they receive good ; 
their love is mere traffic. It proceeds not froma 
divine principle. Ingenuous and Christian spirits 


1 “Trrumpent adulationis blanditiz, pessimum veri affectus 
venenum, et sua cuique utilitas.”” Tacit—The wheedling arts 
of flattery, the most deadly destroyer of true affection, will 
make their way ; and so will selfishness. 
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have not such crooked inclinations, always reflecting 
upon their own interest. It is true, Christian love 
shows itself in returns of kindness, but it is also 
exercised where there are no such inducements. 
This is to imitate our heavenly Father, who does 
good to all, without any desert in the receivers, 
and beyond all requital. 

Affliction is the furnace wherein sincere friends 
are tried, and discerned from the deceitful. Their 
afflictions are common; and so are their compas- 
sions and cordial assistance. This is the most cer- 
tain and significant character of unfeigned love, not 
to fail in a calamitous season. Job aggravates his 
sorrows by this reflection, that his friends dealt 
deceitfully ; as brooks that run in a full stream in 
winter, when snow falls, and there is no want of 
refreshing waters; but when it is hot, they are dried 
up and vanish. We may securely rely on their 
friendship, who afford us undesired supplies in 
time of trouble. ' 

The observation of the wise philosopher is verified 
in every age, “ That men in a flourishing condition 
are surrounded with friends, but in an afflicted are 
forsaken.’ ‘This consideration should inflame us 
with a holy ambition of the friendship of God; for 
his sincere love is most tenderly expressed in our 
distress. The Psalmist enforces his request by this 
motive, ‘ Be not far off for trouble is near.’ It is 
often seen, that men fly from their acquaintance, 


1 Jt is Aristotle’s rule, Lévar 0 dvaradw iowe aopozev 
mooc pev Trove arvxovyrac, adkXynToy Kai tro0PbMwW¢.—Eth. 
lib. ix. cap. ii. In quiet and comfortable circumstances, we pay 
visit for visit; but to our friends in misfortune, we should go un- 
invited and promptly. 

2 «¢ Florentes amicorum turba circumsedit : circa eversos ingens 
solitudo est: et unde fugiunt, unde probantur.” Sen. Ep. 9, 
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when the clearest trial is to be made of their affec- 
tion ; but then the blessed God draws nearest to us, 
and affords relief and comfort. 

2. Our love must be pure. ‘Seeing ye have pu- 
rified your souls in obeying the truth through the 
Spirit, unto unfeigned love of the brethren; see 
that ye love one another with a pure heart fer- 
vently.. The purity of love respects either the 
cause or the exercise and effects of it. The cause 
of pure love is the divine command, and the divine 
pattern set before us. The love of God to men is 
our leading rule. He loves them according to the 
resemblance of his imitable perfections in them. 
Consequently, the more holy and heavenly, the 
more righteous and gracious, men are, the more 
they should be endeared to our affections. This is 
to love God in them, and according to their true 
loveliness: this is to love them by the impression 
of that love wherewith God loves himself. Our 
Saviour tells us, ‘They that do his Father's will 
are his brothers, sisters, and mothers.’ 

There is an impure love proceeding from the si- 
militude of vicious affections, and entertained by 
sinful society. This is fatally contagious. The 
tempter most forcibly allures, when he is least sus- 
pected. He conceals the serpent’s sting in the 
tongue of a friend. The friendship of the world is 
contracted and cemented by sensual lusts; and the 
end of it will be the tormenting of the corrupters 
and the corrupted together for ever. 

The exercise and effects of pure love principally 
-respect the soul, the more excellent and immortal 
part of our friends. We are commanded to ‘ ex- 
hort one another, while it is called to-day; and to 
provoke one another to love, and good works.’ Ex- 
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hortation includes instruction and admonition ; 
the giving counsel how to preserve the purity and 
secure the salvation of the soul; how to prevent 
sin, or to cure it. by the conviction of conscience 
when ignorant of its duty, by the excitation of the 
affections when cold and sluggish, and by direction 
to order the conversation aright. The perform- 
ance of this duty is inseparable from pure and un- 
feigned love, and the neglect of it is an argument 
of real hatred. ‘Thou shalt not hate thy brother in 
thy heart; nor suffer sin upon him.’ If you discover 
any prognostic or symptom of a disease growing in 
a friend, threatening his life, what a cruel neglect 
were it not to urge him to apply the best means for 
his preservation! Much more are we obliged to 
rectify the errors in judgment, and miscarriages in 
conversation, which they are guilty of; especially 
since spiritual diseases are infinitely more danger- 
ous, and are not so easily discerned and felt as 
_bodily are. To suffer unconcernedly a friend to 
lie and languish in a course of sin, is soul-murder ; 
and in murder there are no accessaries, every one 1s 
a principal. It is prophesied concerning the time 
of approaching judgment, that ‘ iniquity shall 
abound, and the love of many wax cold,’ by not 
convincing sinners in order to reform them. This 
exercise of love must be frequent, ‘while it is called 
to-day ; and solemn, without bitterness and con- 
tempt or a seeming indifference of the success, that 
it may be evident it does not proceed from a cen- 
sorious humour or an impertinent curiosity, but 
from pure love. It must be attended with earnest 
prayer to the Father and Physician of spirits, to 
give healing virtue to it; otherwise it is but moral 
counsel: and it must be received with meekness and 
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gratitude. Rejecting holy counsel discovers a dou- 
ble leprosy ; for the rise of it is from pride in the 
understanding, self-conceit; and pride in the will, 
perverse obstinacy. The mutual discharge of this 
duty is the most precious, desirable, and advanta- 
geous benefit of friendship. We must perform it 
to all within the compass of our direction and in- 
fluence. We must imitate the angel’s earnest coun- 
sel to Lot, ‘ Escape for thy life, delay not.’ O that 
this angelic zeal and compassion possessed the 
breasts of Christians! 

It may justly cover with confusion many who 
profess entire friendship to others, and yet their 
conversation with them is directly opposite to the 
rules of friendship laid down by the wise and vir- 
tuous heathens. Scipio prescribed this first and 
inviolable rule of friendship, That we never desire 
our friends to do acts of moral turpitude, nor do 
them though desired.’ Another as useful a rule is 
laid down by Leelius: It is the inseparable pro- 
perty of sincere friendship, to give and receive 
admonition: to give it freely, not harshly: to re- 
ceive it meekly, not with recoil and reluctancy. 
These virtuous heathens will rise in judgment 
against many, who by sordid and base acts, by 
filthy lusts and filthy lucre, form and maintain 
their friendships: who count it the surest preser- 
vative of friendship, to nourish and foment the 
spring and stream of the sensual appetite, that wilk 
issue into the lake of fire. 

3. Love must be fervent. The degree respects 
the inward affection, and the outward effects of it. 


1 “Wee lex in amicitia sanciatur; ut neque rogemus res tuts 
pes, neque faciamus rogati.” Cicero de Am, § 12. 
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There is such a union of affections between the 
saints, that one is as it were transfused into an- 
other ; their afflictions are mutual, their compas- 
sions and assistance are mutual. This intenseness 
of love is signified by loving our neighbours as 
ourselves: in kind and similitude. How ardent 
are our desires, and earnest our endeavours for our 
temporal happiness! But principally, if we are 
enlightened, for our eternal happiness. Accord- 
ingly we should be earnest and diligent, for pro- 
curing the present and future happiness of others. 
How vigilant and active are we to’ prevent immi- 
nent and destructive evils which threaten us here! 
But especially, if we are serious and considering, 
to escape from the wrath to come. We should be 
proportionably careful to rescue others from tem- 
poral or spiritual evils, to which they are obnoxious. 
How jealous are we of our own reputation, how 
unwilling to incur censure, to have our faults ag- 
gravated, and to bear the prints of infamy! Love 
to our neighbour should make us tender of their 
good names, to conceal their faults, or to make a 
favourable construction of them, and not to expose 
them to shame; and to vindicate them, when their 
enemies would make them appear culpable by 
calumnies. In short, our love must be so sincere, 
pure, and fervent to our brethren, that we may 
have a clear and comfortable evidence, ‘that we are 
born of God, and that God dwells in us, and we 
inhim,’ But among Christians, how rare is Chris- 
tian love ? Their love is excessive to themselves, 
and defective to others. 

2. Forgiving injuries is an excellent effect of 
Christian love. This implies an entire disposition 
and resolution to pardon all offences, declaring it- 
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self in real acts, when there is occasion. This duty 
is hard and distasteful to corrupt nature. The apos- 
tle enjoins us, ‘See that none render evil for evil; 
ever follow that which is good’ The manner of 
the expression intimates our proneness to acts of 
revenge. For vicious self-love, makes us more apt 
to retain the sense of injuries than of benefits. 
How many receive signal favours, and within a 
little while neglect their benefactors! They will 
sot walk in the vineyard, when the vintage is past. 
L +t ifan injury be once offered, it is as provoking 
as if it were re-acted every day, by the continual 
remembrance of it. Yet the command is strict and 
universal, and allows no freedom, but of voluntary 
obedience. To make us feel the weight of the 
duty, and to be more tenderly sensible of it, our 
Saviour tells us, ‘If ye do not forgive, neither will 
your heavenly Father forgive your trespasses. An 
unforgiving temper is an invincible bar against our 
obtaining divine mercy. We can neither receive 
pardon, nor have it continued, nor enjoy the comfor- 
table sense of it, without pardoning others. It isa 
sin of such malignity, that it envenoms poison itself; 
it actuates the guilt of all other sins; and it seals 
the doom of the unrelenting and hardened against 
the offending brother. The servant who, upon his 
humble request, had ten thousand talents forgiven, 
yet upon his cruel exacting three hundred pence 
from his fellow-servant, had his pardon reversed, 
and was delivered to the tormentors, till his debt 
was paid. The lines of this duty are clearly drawn 
in the divine pattern set before us. God pardons 
sins entirely, he blots them out as a thick cloud : 
the saints in heaven, are as accepted in his sight, 
as the angels that always obeyed his commands. 
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He pardons frequently: ‘In many things we all 
offend.’ It would tire the hand of an angel to 
register the pardons issued from the throne of grace 
to rebellious sinners. God pardons sins of a very 
provoking nature: he makes ‘ our crimson sins to 
be as white as snow, and scarlet sins as white as 
wool. The provocation begins on our part; the 
reconciliation begins on God’s part. He ‘beseeches 
us to be reconciled,’ as if it were his interest that we 
should not be destroyed by severe justice. God 
could destroy his enemies in the twinkling of the 
eye, in the beating of the pulse; yet he supports 
and comforts them every day. Our Saviour has 
set us the highest pattern of forgiving love. When 
he was nailed to the cross, he prayed for his cruel 
murderers, ‘ Father forgive them, they know not 
what they do.’ How persuasive is this pattern! 
Shall we be so tenderly sensible of the hatred of 
anenemy, and so stupidly insensible of our Savi- 
ours love? Shall the resenting remembrance of 
injuries deface in us the dear memorial of his pur- 
chasing blessedness for us? His precious blood 
appeased the just anger of God, and shall it not 
cool and calm our inflamed passions ? 

~ In imitation of God and Christ, we must abstain 
from all revenge of the greatest evils suffered by 
us. We must extinguish any inclination to re- 
venge. Sin begins in the desire, and ends in the 
action. We must not take the least pleasure, if 
evil befalls one who has been injurious to us; for 
the root of such a pleasure is devilish. Though 
the reparation of an injury may in some cases be 
necessary, yet revenge is absolutely forbidden. To 
retaliate an evil does not repair our loss: it is doing 
mischief for mischief’s sake, which is the property 
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of Satan. On the contrary, to do good for evil is 
such a divine perfection, that the devil never as- 
sumes the resemblance of it; it is so contrary to his 
malevolent disposition. 

Some will conceal their anger for a time, waiting 
for an opportunity to take revenge without the ap- 
pearance of passion. Their malice, like slow poison, 
does not cause violent symptoms, but destroys life 
insensibly. 

Some have such fierce passions, that they strike 
fire out of the least provocation ; their breasts are 
changed into a tophet. 

Some inflame their resentments, by considering 
every circumstance that will exasperate their 
Spirits. 

But the command is, ‘Be not overcome with 
evil, but overcome evil with good.’ The duty is so 
pleasant in its exercise, and attended with such 
comfortable consequences, that it is recommended 
to our reason and our affections. ‘ Love suffers long; 
love bears all things, endures all things.’ And what 
is more engaging than the delightful disposition of 
love? Doing good for evil often gains the heart of 
anenemy. If there be any vital spark of huma- 
nity, it cannot be resisted. ‘There is an instance of 
it recorded in scripture. Saul the unrighteous 
and implacable enemy of David, yet being spared 
when he was entirely at his mercy, was moved and 
melted into tenderness: ‘ Is this thy voice, my son 
David’? Before, he in contempt called him the 
son of Jesse. ‘Thou art more righteous than I; I 
will do thee no more evil.’ 

How will some of the heathens condemn Chris- 
tians, both as to the rule and practice of this duty! 
For, though it was esteemed pusillanimity or stu- 
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pidity to bear frequent and great injuries unre- 
venged ; one of their poets mixed this counsel with 
other excellent rules of morality, “That man is ar- 
rived at an heroic degree of goodness, who is in- 
structed in a dispassionate manner to bear great 
injuries.” When Phocion, who had deserved so 
highly of the Athenians, was condemned unjustly 
to die; his son, attending to receive his last com- 
mands, immediately before his death, he charged 
never to revenge it on the Athenians. 


CHAPTER IX. 


3. Divine hope has an eminent causality and 
influence in the life of a Christian. St. John speak- 
ing of the glorious likeness of the saints to Christ 
in the divine world, infers from it, ‘Every man 
that hath this hope in him, purifieth himself, even 
as he is pure.’ Three things are observable. 

1. The character of a Christian, by his hope; 
‘this hope in him,’ that is, in Christ. 

2. The distinction of this hope from its counter- 
feit, by its inseparable effect, ‘ purifies himself.’ 

3. The regulating of the effect by its pattern; 
‘ Even as he is pure.’ 

1. Christian hope is a firm expectation of future 
happiness. It is distinguished from worldly hopes 
by the excellency of the object, and the stability of 
its foundation. The object is an eternal state of 
glory and joy, wherein we shall be conformed to 
the Son of God. Worldly hopes are terminated on 
empty vanishing things, gilded over with the thin 
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appearance of good. The foundations of divine 
hope are the unchangeable truth of God, and his 
Almighty power, that always seconds his word. 
‘God cannot lie,’ and consequently neither deceive 
our faith nor disappoint our hopes; and he can do 
all things. The apostle declares the ground of his 
confidence; ‘I know in whom I have believed ; 
and I am persuaded, that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed to him, against that day,’ 
All the persons in ithe Deity are engaged for our 
assurance and comfort. ‘That our hope may be in 
God: and, ‘our Lord Jesus Christ our hope? 
and, ‘that we may abound in hope, through the 
power of the Holy Ghost.’ Worldly hopes are 
always uncertain in this sphere of mutability : 
there is so much of impotence, or deceit, in all the 
means used to obtain human desires, that the suc- 
cess is doubtful. Fear mixes with the desires, and 
often despair with fear. Young men are flush with 
hopes and of bolder expectations than ancient men, 
who from experience of many unforeseen and ine- 
vitable difficulties that have traversed their hopes, 
are inclined to fear. But experience encourages 
and fortifies the hopes of Christians, which are at- 
tended with patience and joy. If we hope, ‘we 
with patience wait for it.’ Notwithstanding the 
distance of time and intervening difficulties, before 
the accomplishment of what we expected, no un- 
discernible accidents can blast their assurance. 
The interval of a thousand years did not weaken 
Abraham’s hope of the promised Messiah. Com- 
fort is mixed with the patience of hope. ‘The 
apostle saith, ‘That we through patience and com- 
fort of the Scripture might have hope.’ The final 
security of the blessedness promised, is very joyful 
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in an afflicted condition. This hope is the charac- 
ter by which a sincere Christian is denominated 
and distinguished from heathens, who are without 
God, without Christ, and without hope: for God is 
the object of it, as our sovereign good; and Christ 
is the means, whereby we obtain and enjoy him. 
This grace is most natural, congruous, and neces- 
sary to a Christian in the present state. 

(1.) Natural. ‘Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according to his 
abundant mercy hath begotten us to a lively hope, 
by the resurrection of Christ from the dead; to an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven for you.’ The super- 
natural birth entitles to the supernatural inherit- 
ance, ‘if sons, then heirs; and the hope of heaven 
is a consequent affection. As in the natural life, 
the most early exercise of reason excites desires and 
hopes to obtain what may supply the wants of it; 
so in the spiritual life, when faith discovers to us 
celestial blessedness revealed? in the gospel, it pro- 
duces earnest inclinations and hopes of partaking 
of it. 

(2.) It is very congruous to our present state. 
Love in its perfection is the grace of heaven, where 
God exhibits his brightness and beauty, without a 
veil, to the saints. This is above our conception 
and capacity here. Fear sometimes degenerates, 
and has a servile aspect on punishment, which is 
consistent with the love of sin. Hope of the hap- 
piness to which we aspire, is not so elevated as 
love, nor so low as fear; but very becoming the 
breast of a Christian. We are now in a state of 
expectancy; in a middle state between the two 
worlds. Hope is the proper grace to be exercised 
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here. This gives us the foretaste of the fruits of 


Paradise. It is of no use to those who are pos- 
sessed of happiness; and those are incapable of 
it, who are miserable without remedy. As shadows 
vanish at midday, and at dark night; so hope ceases 
in heaven, for it is accomplished in full fruition. 
It never enters into hell, for it is extinguished in 
despair. Inthe glorious light above, the perfection 
of hope is obtained: the blackness of darkness be- 
low, excludes the least glimmering of hope to re- 
fresh the horrors of the place. 

3. It is a necessary grace in our present state of 
trial. We are surrounded here with many temp- 
tations, some inviting and alluring, some forcible 


and terrifying: the pleasures of sin, and the terrors: 


of the persecuting world, to make us desert our duty, 


and be unfaithful to God and our souls. Now, 


hope is our helmet and breast-plate, the principal 
parts of defensive armour, to preserve us invulner- 
able in the heat of battle. It is the ‘anchor of the 


soul sure and steadfast, that enters within the veil, . 


and is fixed on the immortal shore. Though we 
are liable to storms, it secures us from shipwreck. 
It gives cordial spirits, and celestial vigour to a 


Christian. ‘The apostle, who had seen the glory of 


heaven, and had suffered the rage of the perverted 
world in combination with Satan, to extinguish the 
light of the gospel, declares, <I reckon that the suf- 
ferings of the present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed in 
us.” The hope of the reward was so comfortable to 
St. Peter, that he slept securely when condemned 
to die next day: the brightness of an angel could 


not wake him, without a blow on the side. It. 
sweetens all the sharp and bitter accidents that 
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befal us, and mixes reviving drops with our deepest 
sorrows. ‘ We rejoice in the hope of glory.’ Joy 
is the affection of prosperity. Hope, of all the 
joyful affections, is consistent with the most afflict- 
ing evils, and makes us happy here. Our Saviour 
pronounces, ‘ Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you. Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad, for great is your reward in heaven. ‘This 
changed the persecutions of the martyrs into plea- 
sures. ‘Those who are encouraged by this blessed 
hope, no loss can make poor, no disease can make 
sick, no disgrace can make contemptible, no misery 
can make miserable. It has a sovereign strength 
to support us under all the evils malice can do, 
and innocence suffer. Now, if the hope of heaven 
can make all the evils of this world tractable and 
easy, much more will it make all its good things 
despicable : for we are far more capable of afflicting 
impressions than of joyful. Set the beam right, 
and put into one scale all the treasures and honours 
and delights of the present world, and in the other 
the lively hope of heaven; they are of no more 
value in comparison, than feathers in one scale 
against talents of gold in another. It is true, carnal 
men feel not the attractive force of the blessed re- 
ward above, for it is spiritual and future: but when 
they shall be released from the narrow confinement 
of flesh, and shall understand things by another way 
than the report of the senses, their enlightened 
active spirit will tear and torment them for pre- 
ferring vanishing shadows before substantial and 
eternal blessedness. The sense of this will cause 
extreme sorrow for their loss of heaven, and in- 
dignation for others’ obtaining it. Our Saviour 
tells the infidel Jews, ‘When ye shall see Abraham, 
0) 
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Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of God, and your- 
selves thrust out, there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.’ 

In short, hope is of excellent use to encourage 
our faint, languishing affections when we are as- 
saulted with evils; and to compose and order the 
impetuous passions, when they are strongly excited 
by the temptations of what is pleasant to the fleshly 
lusts. 

2. Divine hope is distinguished from carnal pre- 
sumption, by its inseparable effect, our purifying. 
Hope is an exciting principle, that draws forth all 
the active powers, for obtaining a desired good. It is 
the inward spring of fervent desires and reviving 


joys, and consequently of zealous endeavours. 


‘We are begotten to a lively hope.’ It is a sub- 
stantial vigorous grace; ‘I press forward for the 
prize of our high calling, saith the apostle. Vain 


and groundless hopes are inspirations of wind, loose’ 


and ineffective. The principal effect of Christian 
hope is specified, ‘ he purifies himself.’ He puri- 
fies himself by the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
from whom the spiritual life and all the operations 
of it proceed. The extent of this purifying is com- 
prehensive of the outward and inward man, from 
sinful inclinations and vicious acts, from ecarnality 
and hypocrisy. The continuance of this purifying 
must be, till we are cleansed from every spot, and 
become glorious in holiness. We are contracting 
defilements every day, and need the constant in- 
fluence of divine grace, to preserve and restore our 
purity. Our Saviour tells Peter, ‘He that is 
washed, needeth not save to wash his feet, but is 
clean every whit; and ye are clean, but not all’ 
It: is an allusion to the custom in the eastern coun- 
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tries, where they travelled in sandals, and had 
their feet soiled with the dust or sand, which re- 
quired washing upon their coming into a house. 
In the renovation of a sinner, all the faculties are 
purified, though not perfectly ; and it is requisite 
he should daily cleanse himself from the relics of 
sin. 

Genuine hope of heaven has a cleansing efficacy, 
from the quality of the object, the enjoyment of 
the holy God. ‘Now whoever has a prospect ofa 
desirable good in future expectation, will endea- 
vour if possible to have present possession: and 
consequently, he that hopes to be entirely like 
to Christ in heaven, will strive to be as like him as 
he is capable in this life. If we expected a para- 
dise of sensual pleasures, we might without contra- 
diction, by an impure indulgence, gratify our carnal 
appetites; but the state of future blessedness is 
signified by the apostle, ‘that God shall he all in 
all. The communication of God to the blessed, 
may in some degree be conceived by those titles 
that are attributed to him, indistinctly to the per- 
sons: he is styled Love and Light. Love signifies his 
communicative goodness, the inclination of his na- 
ture and will to make his people happy, and his com- 
placency in their happiness. ‘He will give grace and 
glory; he will rejoice over them with singing.’ Now 
God being an infinite good, and of infinite goodness, 
we are sure his will and power are correspondent in 
making them happy. God is styled Light, which 
implies his most clear and perfect knowledge, for 

light discovers all things: his unspotted holiness ; 

for light can never be stained or sullied by shining 

on a dunghill: his sovereign joy ; for light, joined 

with vital heat, inspires universal nature with joy. 
0 2 
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In heaven, God enlightens the understandings of 
the saints with the knowledge of his glorious na- 
ture, of his wise counsels which are now sealed in 
his eternal mind, and of his admirable works, 
wherein the clear impressions of his perfections ap- 
pear. He draws his image upon them in all the 
celestial colours that give final perfection to it. 
And from hence results that joy, which is unspeak- 
able and glorious, and is eternally exuberant in 
high and solemn praises of God. ‘Blessed are 
those who dwell in thy house; they are always 
praising thee.’ Now, can an unholy soul delight 
in these emanations of the divine presence, and the 
exercises of the saints above? Can those who feed 
without fear, and revel without restraint of their 
brutish lusts, taste how good the Lord is ? 

Suppose the sovereignty of God should dispense 
with obedience to his law, and by an act of power 
an unrenewed person were translated to heaven, 
could the place make him happy? You might as 
reasonably imagine that a swine, whose inseparable 
quality is to love wallowing in the mire, would de- 
light in a clean room, adorned with beautiful 
pictures. If the tongue be depraved with a foul 
hamour, the most relishing food is insipid: till the 
palate be cleansed and recover its true temper, it 
cannot judge aright. It is equally impossible that 
an unholy creature can enjoy communion with the 
holy God. Till we are purified in our minds and 
affections, the divine presence cannot be heaven to 
us. The truth is; carnal men do not love and de- 
sire the heaven revealed in the gospel, but fear the 
hell threatened, because fire and brimstone are 
terrible to sense, 

2, That the hope of heaven purifies us, appears 
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from the condition of the promises, which are so 
explicit in requiring holiness in all that shall pos- 
sess it. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart; they shall 
see God: follow holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord.’ The promise is infallible to 
those who are qualified; and the exclusion is per- 
emptory of all who are unqualified. These are 
not conditions prescribed by precise ministers, but 
by the Saviour of the world, who with great solem- 
nity declares, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, un- 
less a man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.’ The sovereign dispenser of his own 
favours may by his absolute will appoint what 
terms he pleases in bestowing them; to which it is 
our duty to consent with humble thankfulness. But 
the vital qualifications, required in order to our ad- 
mission into the glory of heaven, are not an arbi- 
trary constitution, but are founded in the unchange- 
able nature of God. If there were any defect and 
irregularity in the architecture of the visible world, 
in the frame and order of its parts, it were less dis- 
honourable than if there were no connexion between 
a holy life and blessedness: for the first would only 
reflect upon his wisdom and power, but the other 
would asperse his holiness and justice, the most 
divine perfections of the Deity. 

3. Christian hope purifies, by the frequent and 
serious thoughts of the heavenly glory. The object 
of hope fills the mind and memory, and gives order 
and vigour to our endeavours. If riches or honour 
be the object of our expectation, the soul will enter- 
tain itself with pleasant thoughts of them, and con- 
triving how to obtain them. Love and hope are 
fixed upon the same things, and have the same 
efficacy : they transport the soul to their distant 
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objects, and transform it into their likeness. The 
object is spiritual and divine; and the frequent 
contemplation of it has a powerful influence upon 
the affections, purifying and raising them from the 
earth. When our thoughts are often conversant 
with the state of future glory, we feel its attractive 
force more strongly working in us. When heaven 
is seldom thought, of, our desires and endeavours 
are cooled towards it; but when it is brought near 
to the view of the understanding, our inclinations 
and endeavours are more fervent and zealous. ‘Our 
conversation is in heaven, from whence we look for 
the Lord Jesus.’ 

4, The hope of heaven purifies us, from a prin- 
ciple of thankfulness to God, the donor of it. St. 
John breaks into an ecstasy of wonder, ‘ Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons of God!’ 
The angels, those comprehensive spirits, are asto- 
nished, that worthless rebels should be taken into a 
relation so high and near to God; who deserve to 
be irrevocably banished from his kingdom. The 
apostle observes the various degrees of this happi- 
ness: ‘ Now we are the sons of God, but it does not 
appear what we shall be:’ now we are adopted, 
yet the height of our felicity, when we shall be 
crowned, is a secret; but we are assured, that we 
shall be like the Son of God, the glorious original 
of all perfection. Now the confirmed hope of 
this transcendent happiness, inflames a believer 
with sincere and supreme love to God; and this 
will make us zealous to please him, by entire obe- 
dience to his precepts and likeness to his nature. 

3. The purity of a Christian consists in a con- 
formity to Christ. The Son of God incarnate is 
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both the author of our holiness, and the pattern of 
it. As the sun is the first fountain of light, and a 
crystal globe, filled with light, might be a secondary 
fountain, transmitting the beams unto us; so the 
Deity is the original cause of all created holiness, 
but it is transmitted through the Mediator.. In his 
life on earth there was a globe of precepts, a perfect 
model of holiness. ‘All the active and suffering 
graces appeared most perfectly in his practice. 

Our relation to him infers our likeness: ‘ For 
whom he did foreknow, he did predestinate to be 
conformed to the image of his Son, that he might 
be the first-born among many brethren.’ The 
image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream had the head of 
fine gold, the breast and the arms of silver, the 
belly and thighs of brass, the legs of iron, the feet 
part of iron, part of clay. ButChrist and his church 
are not such an irregular composition. As the head 
is holy, so are all the vital members. 

From hence we are informed how to judge of 
our hopes, whether they are saving and will attend 
us to the gates of heaven. If they purify us, they 
will certainly be accomplished in heavenly blessed- 
ness. If we be like our Saviour in grace, we shall 
be like him in glory. But carnal and loose hopes 
will issue in disappointment. 

Our Saviour tells us, that every visible Christian, 
in a spiritual sense, is a builder, and raises a fabric 
of hope which may appear fair to the eye; but 
there is a time of trial coming, and that will dis- 
cover how firm it is. It is our wisdom to descend 
to the foundation of our hope, that we may under- 
stand whether it be a rock that cannot be shaken, 
or the quick-sand which cannot bear the weight of 
it. Those who hear the words of Christ, and do 
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them, build upon a foundation more stable than 
the centre of the earth; the perfect veracity of God 
as engaged in his promises: but those who hear 
without doing, build upon the sinking sand. 
Carnal men pretend they hope for salvation, only 
for the infinite mercies of God, and merits of 
Christ. It is true, these are eternal foundations ; 
but to secure a building, the superstructure must 
be strongly fastened to the foundation, or it cannot 
resist a storm. If we are not united to Christ by 
the sanctifying Spirit, and a purifying faith, our 
hopes will deceive us. When sin has dominion, 
which is certainly discovered by the habitual course 
of men’s lives, when there is a remanent affection 
to it in men’s hearts, which is known by their re- 
flections upon past sins with pleasure, and the 
prospect of future sins with desire, their hope is 
like a spider's web, that can bear no stress. Hope 
is subordinate to faith, and faith is regulated by the 
promise. Some believe without hope; they are 
convinced of the reality of the future state, of the 
eternal judgment, and the consequents of it, but 
are careless and desperate in their wickedness. 
Others hope to be well hereafter without belief of 
the gospel. Indeed, none can bear up under de- 
spairing thoughts, when they are raging in the 
breast. He that is absolutely and with considera- 
tion hopeless, falls upon his own sword. The 
tempter deals with sinners according to their con- 
ditions. If they are swimming in prosperity, he 
stupifies conscience, and induces them to be secure ; 
if they are sinking in deep distress, he is so skilful. 
in all the arts of aggravation that he plunges them 
into despair. Both temptations are fatal; but 
most men perish by fallacious hopes. It is strange, 
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that the greatest number of professors are more un- 
willing to suspect the goodness and safety of their 
condition, than to mistake and be deceived for ever. 
But they are so strongly allured by worldly ob- 
jects, that though in their lives there are the visible 
marks which exclude from salvation, they are un- 
concerned. They are satisfied with carnal vain 
hopes; which are the seed of all evils committed, 
and the spring of all evils suffered. Hope which 
should encourage holiness emboldens wickedness ; 
and that which should lead men to heaven, preci- 
pitates them into hell. 

How great will their fall be, from a conceited 
heaven into a real hell! Hope, of all the passions, 
is the most calm and quiet; but when utterly dis- 
appointed in a matter of high concernment, it is 
most turbulent; for the consequent passions, de- 
spair, impatience, sorrow, rage, are the most cruel 
tormenters of the mind. What will become of the 
hope of the hypocrite, when God takes away his 
soul? He may feed and cherish it while he lives ; 
but in the fatal moment when he dies, his blazing 
presumption will expire, not to be revived for ever. 

‘ But the righteous hath hope in his death.’ The 
sanctified spirit inspires and preserves life in it, till 
it is consummate in that blessedness that exceeds 
all our desires, and excludes all our fears for ever. 

2. The hope of glory should be a constant and 
commanding motive to purify ourselves. Hope is 
the great spring of actions in this world ; it enters 
into all our designs, and mixes with all our endea- 
vours. ‘The husbandman ploughs in all the frosts 
and snows to which he is exposed, in hope of a 
fruitful harvest. The mariner sails through dan- 
gerous seas, often engaged with storms and tem- 
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pests, and among rocks and sands, for a hopeful 
venture. How much more should the hope of 
heaven make us active and ardent in seeking for it; 
considering we have infinitely greater security of 
obtaining it, the word of God, and the object is 
above all comparison with the things of this world. 
Here the wisest and most diligent are uncertain to 
obtain their ends, the trifles which they earnestly 
expect, and are certain after a while to lose them. 
But if we in the first place seek the kingdom of 
God, we shall certainly obtain it, and it is unfor- 
feitable for ever. I will conclude with the efficacy 
of this argument declared by the apostle; ‘The 
grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
unto all men, teaching us, that denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world ; 
looking for that blessed hope, the glorious appear- 
ance of the great God and our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.’ This will keep us ‘steadfast and unmoy- 
able, always abounding in the work of the Lord.’ 
4. The fear of God is a grace of excellent efficacy 
to perfect holiness in us. It is the apostle’s direc- 
tion, ‘ perfecting holiness in the fear of God,’ ‘The 
divine wisdom has annexed rewards and punish- 
ments to strengthen the authority of the law, to 
work upon hope and fear, which are the secret 
springs of human actions; and for the honour of 
his goodness and justice that are principally exer- 
cised in his moral government. That hope may be 
a powerful motive to do our duty, and fear a strong 
bridle to restrain from sin, the reward must exceed 
all the temptations of profit, or pleasure, or honour, 
than can acrue by transgressing the law; and the 
penalty must exceed all the evils that may be in- 
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flicted for obedience to it. Hence it is, that divine 
hope and godly fear have such a commanding, 
conquering power in the hearts of true believers, 
and are so operative in their lives; that they will 
not neglect their duty to avoid the greatest evil, 
nor commit a sin to obtain the greatest good. 

The grace of fear I have discoursed of in another 
place, and shall be the shorter in the account of its 
nature and cleansing virtue here. Fear introduces 
serious religion ; and preserves and improves it. 
It is the principle of conversion to God; it knocks 
at the door of the soul, that divine love may have 
admission into it. It arises from the conviction of 
guilt, and the apprehension of judgment. When 
Paul discoursed of ‘righteousness, and temperance, 
and judgment to come, Felix trembled.’ ‘The 
prisoner, with the assistance of conscience, made 
the judge tremble. This fear has torment. <Ac- 
cording to the greatness and nearness of an evil, 
and the apprehensions of it, the stronger is the fear. 
In the conversion of sinners, the impressions of it 
are different. Stronger degrees are requisite to 
rouse the obdurate, and to make them flee from the 
wrath to come. The jailor surprised with terrors, 
cries out, ‘Sirs, what shall I do to be saved ?’ 
‘The Lord opened the heart of Lydia,’ as with an 
oiled key ; but an earthquake was necessary to 
open the jailor’s. Till there is felt something more 
tormenting than carnal sweets are pleasing, men 
will not mortify their lusts. One will not suffer a 
part of his body to be cut off, unless an incurable 
gangrene threatens speedy death. The world is 
present and sensible, and continually diverts men 
from the consideration of their souls; unless eternal 
things are by a strong application impressed on 
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their minds. ‘Till urged by the terrors of everlast- 
ing death, they will reject the offers of everlasting 
life. While carnal men are in prosperity, they 
hate instruction to prevent sin, and despise reproof 
to correct sin; they slight the fearful report of 
thunder, and do no more tremble at the torments of 
hell, threatened in the word of God, than at the 
sport of boys. But in sharp afflictions and the ap- 
proaches of death, when conscience draws near to 
God’s tribunal, it becomes bold: it resumes the go- 
vernment; it calls them to an account for all their 
rebellions; and it forces them to confess what they 
would fain conceal, their fears of eternal judgment. 

2. Holy fear preserves and increases religion. 
This may be considered as it includes reverence of 
God, with circumspection and caution. The fear - 
of reverence is an inseparable affection and cha- 
racter of a saint : ‘ Hear the prayers of thy servants 
who desire to fear thy name.’ Such desires include 
the sincerity of this grace, in opposition to hypo- 
crisy; for they are the unfeigned issues of the soul : 
and the freeness of the affection, in opposition to vio- 
lence and constraint. The name of God implies 
his excellent attributes, the proper motives of holy 
fear. His majesty is adored by the angels, in their 
humble posture before his throne. His purity, 
wherein God does so excel and we are so defective, 
excites the most awful regard to him. ‘Who would 
not fear thee, for thou art holy ? Holy and re- 
verend is his name.’ His goodness to a holy inge- 
nuous soul is a motive of fear: they shall < fear the 
Lord and his goodness.’ If fear decline and slum- 
ber, there is instant danger of losing the purest 
sweetness of love and joy, from intercourse and 
communion with God. His omniscience, and the 
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recompences of his justice and power, keep the 
soul cautious, lest we should offend him. What 
stupidity, what fury, to provoke so dreadful an 
adversary, who can despatch a sinner to the grave 
and hellin a moment. Some object, that it is un- 
suitable to the gracious dispensation of the gospel, 
for the children of God to reflect upon his terrible 
attributes. But are they wiser than God, who uses 
this discipline as medicinal, either to prevent sin, or 
to correct them into their duty? Are they more 
evangelical than our Saviour; who counselled his 
disciples, ‘ I say unto you my friends, be not afraid 
of them that can kill the body, and after that, have 
. nomore that they cando? But I will forewarn you 
whom you shall fear; fear him which after he hath 
killed, hath power to cast into hell; I say unto you 
fear him.’ Are they more spiritual than St. Paul; 
who from the consideration of our being account- 
able for all things done in the body, before the en- 
lightened tribunal of Christ, infers, ‘ Knowing the 
terror of the Lord, we persuade men?’ This in- 
fluenced him to a zealous discharge of his duty. 

It may seem very difficult to reconcile the exer- 
cise of holy fear with faith, and the sanctified affec- 
tions of love, hope, and joy. But they are very 
consistent. 

1. Fear is the product of faith ; and assurance of 
God’s favour is preserved by the fear of his displea- 
sure. Fear is not contrary to faith, but to pre- 
sumption: ‘Be not high-minded, but fear’? A 
jealousy of ourselves, lest we should provoke God, 
is joined with a more entire and pure trust in his 
grace and mercy, 

2. The love and fear of God, have a mutual 
causality on each other. The love of God excites 
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thoughts of his continual presence and perfections, 
which cause an awful esteem of him, by which love 
is maintained. Desires proceed from love, and it is 
expressed in the forecited place, ‘ Thy servants, who 
desire to fear thy name.’ The fear of the Lord is 
their treasure, not their torment; for their fear to 
offend him, is from their pure love to please him. 
Indeed servile fear, merely from the consideration 
of his anger and power, is consistent with the love 


of sin, and inconsistent with the love of God : it is 


a judicial and violent impression on conscience, 


which carnal men would fain deface, that they 


might freely enjoy their desired objects; and it is 
by fits, for God sometimes thunders in the con- 
science as well as in the air. But filial fear is the 
habitual constitution of a saint, he is voluntary 
and active to preserve it in continual exercise. 

3. The fear of God, and hope, are joined in 
scripture, and in the hearts of believers. ‘The 
Lord delights in those that fear him; that hope in 
his mercy.’ Fear and hope contemper each other: 
fear without hope is slavish, and hope without fear 
is secure. As the growth of things in nature, 
flowers and fruits, is from the heat of the days, and 
the cold moisture of the nights ; so growth in grace 
is by the warm encouragements of hope, and the 
chilling influence of fear. A right hope in God’s 
promises, is joined with an humble fear and sub- 
jection to his commands. 


4, Holy fear is mixed with joy. ‘Serve the Lord. 


with fear, and rejoice with trembling.’ Carnal joy, 
and carnal fear and sorrow, are contrary extremes, 
which proceed from contrary causes. A prosperous 
state in this world, and the satisfaction of the sen- 
sual desires, is the root from whence carnal joy 
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springs, and is nourished: and being deprived of 
temporal good things, being disabled by sickness to 
enjoy them, or the prospect of some imminent dis- 
aster, are causes of fear and guilt. But the exercise 
of spiritual joy and holy fear is consistent at the 
same time: for serious reflection on the Divine at- 
tributes, excites both those affections. We read 
that when Mary Magdalene, with the other Mary, 
came to the sepulchre of Christ, at the bright ap- 
pearance of an angel who declared his resurrection, 
‘they departed with fear and great joy.’ Sinful 
affections are opposite to grace, but gracious affec- 
tions are inseparable. The fear of offending God 
is a preservative of our joy in him: as a hedge of 
thorns is a fence to a garden of roses... In the king- 
dom of love and joy, the reverent fear of God is in 
its exaltation. 

2. There is a fear of caution, that is always joined 
with the other, and excites us to walk circumspectly 
and exactly, that we may be always approved and 
accepted of God. ‘The fear of the Lord is clean,’ 
effectively. This will prevent secret sins, which are 
only ,.known toGod. ‘Thou shalt not curse the 
deaf, nor lay a stumbling-block before the blind, 
but fear the Lord.’ Fear is an internal guardian, 
that keeps the heart pure, of which God is the in- 
spector and judge. It will not suffer usto sin freely 
in thought, nor foully in act. When fear draws the 
lines of our duty, our steps will be regular. Fear 
keeps us close to God, by the persuasion of his all- 
seeing eye, and is opposed to the forgetfulness of 
God, the cause of all the errors of our lives. Holy fear 
will make us to perform our duty in those degrees 
that are commanded, to please God. It is the 
principle of perseverance: thus God assures his 
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people, ‘I will put my fear in their hearts, and 
they shall not depart from me.’ The causes of 
backsliding are allurements and terrors: pleasant 
temptations sometimes so strongly insinuate into 
the affections, that love calls fear to its assistance to 
repel them: for strong fear and delight are incon- 
sistent. If terrors are objected to drive us from our 
duty, the greater fear will overrule the less; the 
fear of God will expel the fearfulness of man. For 
the most flaming anger of men is more tolerable 
than a spark of his displeasure. 

Hence it is evident, that the fear of God is the 
fountain of heroic courage; and fortifies the spirit 
so that the threatenings of men cannot supplant 
our constancy. If our residence were perpetual in 
this world, it were a point of wisdom to secure the 
favour of men; but since we must shortly die, as 
surely as we live, it is extreme folly, by compliance 
and low respect to men, to lose our interest in God, 
and provoke him with whom we must be for ever, 
either in his favourable and felicitating presence, 
or in his terrible presence. The rage of man can- 
not reach beyond the grave, but the wrath of God 
extends to eternity. ‘It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God,’ who lives for ever, 
and can punish for ever. 

Let us therefore be exhorted to ‘ pass the time of 
our sojourning here in fear.’ Temptations are fre- 
quent; and we are frail, and never safe without 
circumspection. ‘The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom ;’ the principal part of it. Wisdom 
is not employed about trivial things, but affairs 
of moment. Now what is there of such conse- 
quence in the word, as directing the soul to eternal 
blessedness? 'To escape the most imminent and 
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destructive evil, and to obtain the most desirable 
good ? 

Indeed the passion of fear, when exorbitant and 
overwhelming, causes a wretched neglect of the 
means of salvation. If a ship spring a leak, and 
the waters pour faster into it than the mariners can 
pump it out, and they see nothing but the sea ready 
to swallow them up; their hearts and hands faint, 
and they give over all labour. If men are des- 
perate, they will be disobedient. But we can never 
raise our fears of God too high, if we retain a firm 
belief of his ‘mercy that rejoices over judgment.’ 
This will not infringe our liberty, but enlarge it; 
for it is the most ignominious slavery to be under 
the dominion of sin, and the just apprehension of 
its terrible consequences. 

The fear of God engages him to be our friend, 
and rescues us from all the perplexities to which 
we are liable in this exposed state. Many sins are 
committed from fear of the anger of men, and pre- 
sumption on the mercy of God; but a religious 
constancy often gains more friends than carnal ob- 
sequiousness. ‘When a man’s ways please the 
Lord, he will make even his enemies to be at peace 
with him.’ 

Especially in all acts of worship, this grace 
should be in its highest exercise. It is the apostle’s 
direction, ‘ Let us serve God with reverence and 
godly fear, for even our God is a consuming fire.’ 
We must solemnly consider the greatness of God, 
who dwells in light inaccessible, and is a consuming 
fire to all that disparage him by slight and careless 
addresses. Shall not his excellency make us afraid ? 
In prayer let us draw near to his throne in the deep- 
est sense of our meanness and unworthiness; and 
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tremble at the hearing of his word. This disposition 
will make us acceptable in his eyes. The Lord 
saith, ‘The heaven is my throne, and the earth is 
my footstool ;—to him will I look, who is poor and 
of a contrite spirit, and trembles at my word.’ 

In times of temptation, when pleasing lusts are 
imperious and violent, then it 1s necessary to con- 
troul them by the fearful remembrance, that ‘ for 
all these things God will bring us to judgment.’ 
This will clear the mind from the eclipses and clouds 
of the carnal passions, and keep the senses under 
the dominion of the superior and surer faculties. 

‘Blessed is the man that feareth always,’ who is 
continually vigilant in secret and society; who con- 
siders that God’s eyes are always upon him, in 
order to judgment; and whose eyes are always 
upon God, in order to acceptance. 


CHAPTER X. 


I am now come to the third general head, the mo- 
tives to enforce the duty of striving after pure and 
perfect holiness; the promises specified in the an- 
tecedent chapter, that ‘the Lord Almighty will 
receive us, and we shall be his sons and daughters ; 
that he will dwell in us, his living temples, and 
walk in us.” This divine relation, and the com- 
munion consequent upon it, should keep the state 
of perfection always in our design and view, and 
inspire us with unchangeable resolutions to endea- 
vour the obtaining of it. 1 shall consider the dig- 
nity and happiness of this relation. 
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1. The dignity. Secular nobility, transfused 
from the veins of progenitors into the veins of their 
progeny, derives its lustre from flesh and blood; 
and the glory of the flesh is like the flower of the 
grass, so despicably mean and fading. A family 
that is distinguished by an illustrious lineage, if 
not qualified with internal virtuous dispositions 
becoming their extraction, is of no value, except in 
the vain fancies of men. But the relation to God 
as our F'ather, confers an honour substantial and 
durable, in comparison whereof all the magnificent 
titles in this world are but shadows, and smoke, 
and dreams. We are in a state of union with the 
incarnate Son of God, and in that respect dignified 
above the angels; for their Lord is our brother. 
We are made partakers of the life and likeness of 
God, and heirs of his kingdom. This dignity is 
truly divine, and of more value than sovereignty 
over the principalities and powers of darkness, 
Our Saviour speaks to his disciples, ‘ In this rejoice 
not, that the spirits are subject to you; but rejoice 
that your names are written in heaven. 

2. The happiness of this relation will appear in 
the privileges that are consequent, and which com- 
prehend all blessings. 

(1.) The title of a son has annexed to it the pro- 
mise of the pardon of sin. This is declared by God 
himself, ‘I will spare them as a father spares his 
son that serves him.’ There are spots in the best 
of God’s children. It is equally impossible that 
there should be absolutely pure virtues in the state 
of grace, as unmixed elements in the state of nature. 
But our frailties, lamented and striven against, 
move rather his compassion than severe displea- 
sure. Even sins of a heinous nature and presump- 
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tuously committed, if retracted by true repentance, 
are not excepted from his pardoning mercy. Of 
this there is the most comfortable assurance in 
David's case. For after his complicated sin, when 
he was melted in tears of contrition, God sealed his 
pardon, and sent the notice of it by Nathan the 
prophet. God was so entirely reconciled to him, 
that after his death he gave this testimony of him, 
‘David did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord, and turned not from any thing that he com- 
manded him, all the days of his life, except in the 
matter of Uriah.’ 

The pardon of sin is attended with all the most 
excellent blessings, the testimonies of God’s favour. 
Guilt seals the fountain, stops the current of mer- 
cies, and exposes us to the terrors of the Lord. If 
sin be pardoned, peace of conscience is a rainbow 
of tranquillity in the storms of outward evils. But 
if guilt be not abolished, a sinner in the most shin- 
ing prosperity has fearful darkness within. 

(2.) This relation gives us an adoptive freedom, 
and joyful access to God in prayer. God, upon 
his throne of glory, or his throne of judgment, 
strikes us with terror; but upon the throne of grace, 
as our Father, invites our addresses. The apostle 
encourages us ‘ to come with boldness to the throne 
of grace, orgraceupon the throne; dispensing grace 
and mercy in time of need. We stand in need of 
mercy to pardon, and grace to preserve us from 
sin; and of counsel and comfort in our various 
exigencies: and our heavenly Father is able and 
ready to grant our requests. 

It is the law of heaven, that blessings are to be 
obtained by prayer; for that is the homage due to 
God’s etemal greatness; it is the acknowledgment 
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of his all-sufficiency, that he can supply all our 
wants, satisfy our desires, allay our sorrows, subdue 
our fears: it is glorifying his mercy, which inclines 
him to relieve the miserable and unworthy. The 
whole Trinity affords encouragement to our faith 
in humble prayer. The mercy of the Father who 
receives our prayers, the merits of the Son who 
presents them, and the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
who indites them. If we come, jealous as stran- 
gers or fearful as slaves, and not with a filial free- 
dom and reliance, we disparage his love and power. 
A regular trust on benignity in the giver, and dis- 
tant from all presumption of merit in the receiver, 
is very honourable to God, and beneficial to us. 
Our Saviour confirms our hope by a_ powerful 
argument; ‘If ye that are evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give good things to them 
that ask him?’ The deduction is with convincing 
force and evidence: if the natural love of fathers 
be so deeply planted in their hearts, that it would 
be monstrous for any to deny necessary support to 
their children ; can you suspect that God will not 
supply the wants of his children? An earthly pa- 
rent may be unnatural, or unable to relieve a child; 
but in our heavenly Father, love and power are 
truly infinite. The steadfast belief of this is the 
sovereign'cure of piercing cares, the great composer 
of our distracted passions. It is the apostle’s coun- 
sel, ‘Be in nothing careful; but in every thing, 
let your requests be made known, with thanksgiv- 
ing; and the peace of God that passeth understand- 
ing, shall keep your hearts.’ There is no blessing 
so great, no evil so small, but we may pray in faith 
to God, to bestow the one and remove the other. 
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Invaluable privilege! He protects them from dan- 
gers, relieves them in their wants, and releases 
them out of troubles, His eye is intent upon the 
righteous; his ear is open and inclined to hear 
their cry; his hand is as ready as powerful to de- 
liver them from death. David saith, ‘I have set 


the Lord always before me: he is at my right - 


hand, I shall not be moved.’ Tn all his combats, God 
appeared as his second.' When his dangers were 
extreme, and the sorrows of death compassed him, 
he dispatched a prayer to heaven for speedy relief, 
and God appeared in arms for his defence. 

I shall add for our direction and comfort, that 
the love and providence of God is often as visible 
to the enlightened mind, in denying some petitions 
of his children, as in granting others.” Sometimes 
they pray for temporal things, unbecoming their 
alliance with God, and their interest in his special 
favour. It is recorded of that wise Theban, Epa- 
minondas, that when a friend, greatly in his esteem, 
requested as a favour the release of a mean person 
imprisoned for a crime, he denied it; but after- 
ward released him at the desire of a despicable 
person; and gave this reason, That was not a favour 
in proportion to the dignity of Pelopidas, but 
suitable to the quality of the other petitioner. 


1 « Magnum spectaculum, videre Deum armatum pro te.” 
Aug. in Psalm xxxiv.— Wondrous sight! God in arms on thy 
behalf ! | 

2 «© Kt cum oras, magna ora, id est, ea que sunt eterna, non 
que caduca. Ista oratio ad Deum, non pervenit, non audit Deus, 
nisi quod dignum ducit suis beneficiis.” Ambr.—When thou 
prayest, ask for great things; not the fading and falling enjoy- 
ments of time, but those which are eternal. God receives no 
prayer, but that which he sees suited to the greatness of his 
mercies. 
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Thus the children of this world, who believe no 
other happiness than the enjoyment of temporal 
things, sometimes obtain their desires; but the 
children of light are not heard in their prayers for 
them; they being unsuitable to their heavenly dig- 
nity, and not the sure signs of God’s favour. 

Sometimes, by mistakes, they pray for things 
prejudicial to their salvation; and it would be a 
severe judgment if God should bestow them. We 
read of the possessed person in the gospel, of whose 
tongue the evil spirit made use, to request our 
Saviour that he would not torment him; that is, 
not expel him from his usurped habitation. Thus 
the carnal part incensed by the tempter, is often 
clamorous to obtain as a benefit that which would 
be hurtful to the soul; and God is merciful in the 
denial. We know not what to ask, but our hea- 
venly Father knows what to give. 

Sometimes God bestows equivalent or better 
blessings than what his children pray for. If God 
gives contentment with poverty, it is equivalent to 
riches; if patience with sickness, it is better than 
health; if eternal life in heaven, it is infinitely 
better than a long life on earth. He did not pre- 
serve the martyrs from the flames,’ nor forsake 
them in the flames; but in those fiery chariots 
conveyed them to heaven. 

Briefly, God never denies or delays to grant the 
petitions of his children, but for a greater good to 
them. He always hears their main desires; that 
is, bestows such blessings as are most conducive to 
his glory and their good. This is the principal 
petition of the saints, in conformity to Christ in his 


_ 1 “Martyres non eripuit: nunquid deseruit ?’—He deli- 
yered not the martyrs: but did he forsake them ? 
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exigency. He prayed to be saved from the ap- 
proaching hour of his terrible sufferings; but subor- 
dinately to a higher request, ‘ Father, glorify thy 
name.’ 

Lastly, this relation to God is not an empty 
title, but includes an interest in the eternal inheri- 
tance. ‘Ifsons, then heirs, heirs of God, coheirs 
with Christ. The sons of earthly parents cannot 
all inherit. The eldest is the heir, to maintain the 
splendour and state of the family; and the younger 
have often but thin provision. If a kingdom be 
the inheritance, it is appropriated to one: the 
throne cannot be held in common. When Pha- 
raoh made Joseph viceroy of Egypt, he reserved 
the throne to himself; ‘In the throne I will be 
greater than thou.’ But all the saints are kings 
Our Saviour comforts his disciples, ‘ Fear not, little 
flock; it is your Father's good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom ;’ and his power is equal to his plea- 
sure. They are the children of the King and 
kingdom of heaven. ‘The kingdom, with a note 
of excellency: in comparison of it, all the king- 
doms of this world, in their blazing glory, are but 
a faint figure and a foil. Transcendent privilege! 
Infinite bounty! All the conceptions we can form 
of happiness are eminently in God. He is the 
glory, the joy, the perfection, the satisfaction of 
intelligent creatures. He alone can fill the capa- 
city of comprehensive immortal spirits. He is their 
eternal and entire inheritance, possessed equally by 
all, without diminution to any: as the light of the 
world is enjoyed by all without prejudice to any: ac- 
cording to the apostle’s expression, ‘The inheritance 
of the saints in light.’ The eternal enjoyment of God 
excludes all fears of losing it. There is a perpe- 
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tual security from all change and separation. And 
it excludes all possible desires of a better state. 
Without divine revelation, we could never have_ 
had any discovery of this supernatural blessedness. 
The apostle prays for the E;phesians, that ‘ the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
would give unto them the Spirit of wisdom and 
revelation,in the knowledge of him; the eyes of 
their understanding being enlightened, that they 
might know what is the hope of his calling, and 
what is the riches of the glory of his inheritance 
in the saints.’ God is infinitely rich in his perfec- 
tions, in mercy, in wisdom and power, and as the 
father said to the son in the gospel, ‘Son, all that I 
_ have is thine; so all his attributes are exercised for 
the happiness of his children. 

A remarkable difference is observable between 
an earthly inheritance, and the heavenly. Estates 
and honours, conveyed by descent, are not pos- 
sessed till the death of the fathers; but we partake 
of the heavenly inheritance because our Father 
lives; and we must die that we may enjoy it, for 
‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
heaven.’ What manner of love is it, that we should 
be the sons of God? When Pharaoh’s daughter 
compassionately preserved Moses, an exposed in- 
fant, and adopted him to be her son, it was rare 
and wonderful goodness. The privilege was so 
high, that the self-denial of Moses is recorded with 
this illustrious proof of it, that he refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. But she had 
no son of her own. Adoption is a legal supply, 
for the want of natural progeny. But God had an 
eternal Son, the heir of his love and glory, the ade- 
quate object of his complacency; and yet he raised 
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us to so near an alliance. Men adopt sons for 
their support and comfort, and usually those in 
whom some praiseworthy qualities appear. God 
did not want a son, but we wanted a father. © ‘In 
thee the fatherless find mercy.’ There was nothing 
in us but sin and misery, to be an occasion of his 
mercy. 

It is added by the apostle, ‘ we are fellow-heirs 
with Christ.’ This may seem to be a usurpation 
upon his prerogative, who is invested with the su- 
premacy of heaven. But this is easily cleared; 
for Christ has a double title to the inheritance: 1. 
A natural title as the Son of God, in a transcendent 
and peculiar manner. From eternity there was a 
mutual possession of the Father and the Son, 
wherein their blessedness consists. This title is 
singular and incommunicable. 2. An acquired 
title by his meritorious obedience and sufferings. 
‘ Therefore God has exalted him above all princi- 
pality and power, and might and dominion, and 
every name that is named, not only in this world, 
but in that to come.’ Such is his astonishing love, 
that he associates us with himself in this title: 
he communicates to us a right to his kingdom, by 
the merits of his death, and introduces us into pos- 
session by his mediation. His glory is consistent 
with ours, and inseparable from it; for when the 
head is crowned, the members reign. The saints 
sit down with him in his throne, as he is set down 
on his F'ather’s throne. 

2. Let us now consider how influential this privi- 
lege is, to make us entirely holy. r 

1. God, who might by mere empire and authority 
command us our duty, is pleased by gracious in- 
ducements to endear our duty to us. He might by 
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dominion and power constrain us, but he is pleased 
by the sweetest affections to allure us. A wise 
prince, according to the rules of true policy, will 
rather govern by love than fear; for his safety and 
tranquillity is more preserved by it. Fear may 
secure him from open rebellions and assaults; but 
only love, from secret underminings, from treachery 
and poison. It is true, no such motive inclines 
God to allure our love; but his design is to gain 
our hearts to obey him, that he may crown our 
obedience. Fear restrains from provoking him, 
but love makes us active and cheerful to please 
him. Now what can be a more powerful obliga- 
tion to love him, than the receiving us into the high 
and dear relation of his children? If we look up 
to God, and down upon ourselves, we shall be 
struck with equal admiration and confusion. There 
is a rare and most affecting example of humble 
thankfulness recorded in scripture, when David 
said to Mephibosheth, ‘ Fear not, I will surely 
show thee kindness for Jonathan thy father’s sake, 
and will restore thee the land of Saul thy father, and 
thou shalt eat bread at my table continually ;’ he 
bowed himself and said, ‘ What is thy servant, that 
thou shouldst look on such a dead dog as I am ?’ 
Mephibosheth was of royal extraction, and the son 
of Jonathan, who infinitely deserved of David; yet 
how does he vilify himself to magnify the king’s 
favour! But how extreme the disparity, between 
the kindness of David and the condescending, com- 
passionate love of God. He is the high and holy 
One; we were enemies to. him, and had our portion 
with’ dragons; yet he has received us into his 
family, and adopted us into the line of heaven. 

2. Consider, the promises so exceeding great and 
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precious, so stable and sure, are conditional, and 
not to be obtained without consent to the terms 
specified in them. The promises of the gospel are 
most free in their original and rise, the love of God; 
but their performance is suspended upon such 
terms as the bountiful God requires of us. It is 
true, his grace assists us to perform them, and the 
performance is for the full and final glory of his 
grace. But the conditions are indispensably re- 
quired. The terms of the gospel are as strictly en- 
joined to our obtaining salvation, as the terms of the 
law were to preserve the happy life of man in para- 
dise. It is not within the compass of Omnipotence, 
to admit us to partake of adoption and communion 
with God, without our being cleansed from sin, and 
being changed into his image. It would disparage 
the unspotted holiness of God, to take one into 
sonship and to manifest his complacential love in 
him, who continued in the state of polluted nature. 
While men are alienated from the life of God, they 
cannot have a filial relation to him: for God can- 
not deny himself, neither can there be communion 
between him and the wicked. We are directed to 
‘draw near to God, and he will draw near to us ;’ 
but we must ‘cleanse our hands, and purify our 
hearts.’ St. John declares the heavenly privilege 
of Christians, ‘Truly our communion is with the 
Father and with the Son, Jesus Christ;’ and he 
declares the terms of it, ‘If we walk. in the light, 
as he is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another. Communion implies freedom and fru- 
ition, a mutual intercourse of mercies and duties. 
The soul ascends to God by acts of faith and love, 
and God descends into the soul by excitations of 
grace, and influences of joy. There can be no love 
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without likeness, nor fellowship without love. Ac- 
cording to the degrees of our holiness, the more 
exact is our resemblance of God, and the more clear 
and comfortable is the evidence of our filial rela- 
tion. Fire is more clearly discovered by flame, 
than by a little heat; so grace is most conspicuous 
in the view of conscience by its radiant operations. 

The Spirit of adoption is the Spirit of regenera- 
tion: it is from his testimony with our spirits, that 
we have the comfortable assurance, that we are the 
children of God. The Spirit first works before he 
witnesses ; and his testimony is always in conformity 
to the rule of his word, wherein the infallible cha- 
racters of God’s children are laid down. ‘The tes- 
timony is argumentative and declarative, from those 
divine dispositions which distinguish them. 

God is terrible to the conscience, and distasteful 
to the affections of the unholy. The bright and 
serene face of the heavens is pleasant to the sight, 
but a black cloud charged with thunder-bolts, and 
that threatens storms is looked on with fear. The 
countenance of God isa refreshing light to his obe- 
dient children, but is a tormenting fire to the un- 
sanctified. They are averse from the society of the 
saints in the ordinances, because God is peculiarly 
present with them. They are unwilling to retire 
from the vanities and business of the world, lest 
conscience, God’s deputy, should remind them of 
their neglected duties to God ; and above all things 
they are afraid to die, because then the spirit re- 
turns to God that gave it. 

Now, if the paternal relation of God be the 
ground of his most dear and beneficent affection to 
us, shall it not be the motive of our dutiful affec- 
tion to him? ‘If I be a Father, where is my 
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honour?’ Weare commanded to follow God as 
dear children. The obligation is clearly natural, 
from our heavenly original and end. We are ex- 
cited by our relation; ‘As obedient children, not 
fashioning ourselves according to the former lusts 
in your ignorance ; but as he who has called us is 
holy, so be ye holy in all manner of conversation.’ 
And we are exhorted to be ‘blameless and harm- 
less, the sons of God without rebuke, in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse generation, shining as 
lights in the world.’ If we are cold and careless 
in our duty, how justly may we be upbraided with 
that question of confusion, ‘Do ye thus requite 
the Lord, O foolish people and unwise? Is he 
not thy Father, that bought thee and made thee ?’ 
Is any thing more contrary to natural conscience 
and supernatural grace, than for those who are in 
title and relation the children of God, to renounce 
that relation by a course of life directly opposite to 
it? To be called a child of God, is a title of the 
highest honour; and what a vile degeneracy is it, 
what a stain and infamy is it, for such to mind 
earthly things, to set their affections on perishing 
vanities, that defile and debase them? It is a title 
of the most perfect liberty; ‘If the Son make you 
free, you are free indeed.’ What a disparagement 
is it to believers to be fastened by the chains and 
charms of their lusts, in a most ignominious 
slavish bondage? It is a title of consecration ; 
holiness to the Lord is engraven in their foreheads, 
the visible profession of Christians. Now can 
they conform themselves according to the custom 
of this world, which lies in wickedness; unless all 
filial affections to God to be dead, or very languish- 
ing in their breasts? A sacred ambition, an active 
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zeal to adorn the gospel, to live becoming the dig- 
nity and purity of our divine relation, is the great 
duty incumbent on us. 

There may indeed be sincere grace in a person ; 
but through neglect of improving it to degrees of 
eminence, a child of light may walk in darkness, 
and be deprived of the sense of God’s present love, 
and the joyful hope of future happiness. He may 
fear that, in every affliction here, there is anger 
without any mixture of favour; and in the ap- 
proaches to eternity be in distracting doubts about 
his future state, and an anxious expectation of an 
uncertain sentence. It is our interest, as well as 
duty, to strive to excel in holiness. 

I shall now apply this doctrine; 1. By inquiring 
whether we are proceeding to perfection. 2. Pro- 
pose directions how we should follow it. 

1. I shall lay down some rules whereby we may 
discern, whether we are proceeding to perfection. 
There may be an easy mistake in the judgment, 
about the truth and strength of grace in men’s 
souls. Indeed, there are clear and plain rules in 
scripture to judge of our spiritual state; but the 
dark and crooked hearts of men misapply them. 
Carnal men are apt to mistake presumption for 
faith ; and think, the bolder they are in presuming 
without a promise, the stronger they are in be- 
lieving. They mistake a fruitless sorrow for sin, to 
be repentance. They sin and repent, and after 
repentance they sin; and walking in a circle of 
repentings and relapsings, take not one step _to- 
wards heaven. But real saints are often complain- 
ing of their want of grace, and condemning them- 
selves for their not improving the means of grace. 
Their desires are ardent and ascending to perfec- 
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tion, and they judge of their defects by that mea- 
sure. If aman sail before the wind, and see men 
walking on the shore, to his eye they seem to stand 
still, because of the swifter motion of the boat. 
Thus the saints judge of their imperfections, by 
the swiftness of their desires after complete holi- 
ness. I shall lay down two general rules of trial, 
concerning. growth in grace; and phon to more 
particular discoveries. 

1. The vanquishing of sin is a certain indication 
of the power of grace. During the present life, 
from its first rise, to its last fall, the corrwotion of 
nature, in some degree, remains in thesaints. ‘The 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh; so that we cannot do the things we 
would” Now the strength of sin is discovered, by 
the readiness of the heart to a temptation. Some 
are entangled at the first sight of a pleasant object. 
The tempter needs not raise a battery against them, 
for the treacherous party within opens the gates of 
the senses to receive his temptations. In others; 
though unrenewed by sanctifying grace, yet there 
is such a resistance between the law of the mind, 
and the law of the members, such a conflict between 
conviction and corruption, that they resolve to for- 
sake sin, and by restraining grace, are in many 
instances kept from committing it. But ordinarily, 
when temptations are very inviting, they consent 
and commit sin. Nay the saints are sometimes sur- 
prised and foiled by the tempter. David by asud- 
den glance was overcome, and fell into a sin of a 
very foul nature. Peter, at the challenge of a servant 
denied his master, and was almost frozen to death 
with fear, until the compassionate eye of our Saviour 
warmed and melted him into tears of repentance. 
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To prevent mistakes, it must be considered, that 
ceasing from acts of sin, does not always proceed 
from victorious grace. In the absence of alluring 
objects, there is a ceasing from the vicious acts, but 
the sinful affections may be then most intense: as 
hunger is more sharp in a time of famine, when 
there is no food to satisfy it; and thirst, in a wil- 
derness where there are no springs or fruits to 
refresh it, is more burning and tormenting. Some- 
times, through impotence or age, men are disabled 
from doing the sin they still love. As a disease 
causes such a distaste of pleasing meats and drinks, 
that an intemperate person is forced to abstain from 
them. Sometimes a man from his constitution 
may be averse from a particular lust, without a 
spiritual change in the heart. Some are frightened 
from sin by the terrors of conscience. They dare 
not drink the pleasant wine, from an abhorrence of 
the dregs at the bottom; and others are allured 
from a sin by a new temptation. But spiritual 
mortification consists in this, the carnal affections 
are made spiritual ; sensitive love is fastened upon 
the beauty of holiness, covetous desires change 
their objects and are ardent after the treasures of 
heaven; and thus the dearest lusts are slain. 

Now the more easy, frequent, and clear is the 
victory over sin, grace is proportionately advanced 
in the soul; and its power is seen. Every renewed 
person is a soldier under the iJuminating conduct 
and empire of the spirit ; and acquires new strength 
by every new victory over the carnal part. Some- 
times the carnal appetite so strongly solicits the 
will to consent to a proposal, that it is wavering ; 
and although the inclination does not proceed to 
the act of sin, and the conception be abortive, the 
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victory is then imperfect, and obtained with diffi- 
culty. ‘There are lingering inclinations still work- 
ing in our hearts, towards present and sensible 
things. But when grace is on the throne, it enables 
a man freely and readily to resist those enticing 
objects. We have an admirable instance of this in 
Joseph. When tempted to folly by his mistress, 
he instantly and constantly rejected. her importu- 
nate and repeated solicitations; and, as Paul easily 
shook the viper from his hand into the fire without 
hurt, so he preserved his purity untainted. This 
proved the dominion which grace had over the 
sensual appetite. 

The more frequent is our prevalency over temp- 
tation, the more it argues that the strength of sin is 
broken, and the firmer radication and vigour of the 
divine nature. As the old man decays, the new 
man increases in strength. 

The more complete the victory is over sin, the 
more clear indication we have of the power of 
grace. This completeness implies the extent of the 
victory over the whole body of sin, all the lusts of 
the desiring and angry appetites; when no sin is 
indulged, though pleasant and_ profitable, and 
though it may seem never so small: for the com- 
mand of God is strict and severe against every 
sin; all must be destroyed. Indeed, no. one. sin 
is truly. subdued, unless all sins are sincerely 
mortified. ‘Or this completeness. of the victory im- 
plies, not only the abstaining from the outward act, 
but the mortifying of the inward affections, the first 
seeds of sin. 

In short, the excellent degree of grace is most 
evident in destroying the select and superior lust, 
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that leads and animates many others; as the 
honour and greatness of a victory is from the 
strength of the enemy that is vanquished. And 
the power of grace is discovered, in securing us 
from being foiled by sudden unexpected tempta- 
tions. We read that the tempter came to our Sa- 
viour, but found nothing in him, and could not 
fasten any impression on him. It is true, it is 
morally impossible to attain to this perfection, to 
be always watchful in this state of frail flesh ; for 
then militant holiness would be triumphant. But 
it should be our earnest endeavour to be so fortified 
by holy resolutions, and so vigilant, that though 
we are surrounded by innumerable enemies, we 
may not be surprised by them. The present re- 
ward of subduing carnal lusts, exceeds all carnal 
satisfaction. What sweeter reflection can there be 
of conscience, the only true and internal comforter, 
than upon innocence and victory ? 

2. The discovery of our progress in holiness, is 
made by the habitual frame of the heart, and the 
fixed regularity of the life. There cannot be a 
true judgment of a Christian, either when he is 
best disposed, or when he is worst disposed. One 
that has less grace, may sometimes in the use of 
the ordinances, feel high and holy affections in an 
unusual manner. An excellent saint, in time of 
temptation, may feel the power of corruption 
strangely great. A strong man in a fainting fit is 
weaker than another; a weak man in a fever is 
stronger than two. But we may judge of the de- 
grees of grace by the habitually spiritual frame of 
the heart, and the actions flowing from it. The 
character and denomination of men in scripture is 
from two principles, the flesh and the spirit. The 
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apostle tells us, ‘They that are after the flesh, do 
mind the things of the flesh, and they that are after 
the spirit, the things of the spirit” Those who are 
not distinguished from the carnal in the resurrec- 
tion of grace, shall not be separated from them in 
the resurrection of glory. 

The carnal are under the prevalent influences of 
the outward senses; their minds and wills, their 
imaginations and affections, their discourses and 
actions, are all pointed on the earth; their weak 
eyes are dazzled with the false lustre of worldly 
things; their hearts are ravished with them. With 
what an accent and emphasis do they express their 
desires, Who will show us any good? The world is 
the principal object of their esteem and love; they 
labour continually; they sweat and freeze, and 
move in a circle of toilsome employments; their 
desires are incessant and unsatisfied without ob- 
taining it; and their acquiring one thing, kindles 
desires after another: but how slow and slack are 
their endeavours after eternal things? ‘They use 
God to enjoy the world. 

But the saints are spiritual in their principles, 
objects and ends. God is a pure spirit; and the 
more we are spiritualized, the more we partake of the 
divine nature, and are pleasing in his sight. This 
discovers itself by our esteem, affections and con- 
versations : when the mind is purified from carnal 
prejudices and passions, then the beauty and good- 
ness of God, all his amiable excellencies, appear, 
and powerfully attract the thoughts and affections, 
The Christian that can say with the spirit of the 
psalmist, ‘Whom have I in heaven but thee, and 
there is none upon earth I desire beside thee; and 
in the expression of the church, ‘The Lord is my 
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portion, saith my soul; he is spiritually-minded. 
He places his happiness in the favour and fruition 
of God. His temporal affairs are subordinate to 
his main design. He prosecutes with the greatest 
resolution, diligence and delight, his blessed end. 
He uses the world to enjoy God. Riches are prin- 
cipally valued by him, as he sees God’s love in 
them, and shows his glory by them. Now it is an 
infallible rule, that, as we are affected towards God 
and those things that have the nearest resemblance 
to him, so we may judge of the degrees of our spi- 
rituality. 
More particularly, 

1. The divine law is a clear glass, wherein the 
wisdom, the rectitude, the goodness and holiness of 
God are evident; and consequently according to 
our valuations and love to it, there is a sure sign of 
a divine temper, and its prevalency in the soul. 
David, the man after God’s own heart, declares it 
to be his incomparable treasure, his dearest enjoy- 
ment: it was the pleasing object of his mind and 
will: it was his meditation all the day. He ex- 
presses his love to it in the highest degree, by inti- 
mating it as inexpressible. ‘O, how I love thy 
law! He ‘loved it, because it was pure.” The 
holiness of God so conspicuously shone in its pre- 
cepts, that it was as strong an engagement to his 
affections, as the majesty of God by its sanction 
obliged his conscience to obey it. 

2. When the worship of God, in its purity and 
simplicity, is the object of our esteem and love, it 
is the effect of a spiritual frame of soul. During 
the Levitical dispensation, the service of God was 
performed with pomp and lustre, suitable to the 
church in its minority, when faith needed the 
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assistance of the senses. But, now that the church 
is come to mature age and brought to nearer com- 
munion with God, the gaudy allurements of sense 
are taken away. Men are naturally under the do- 
minion of sense. Of this there is the most clear 
and palpable proof in the heathen world, which 
would rather worship visible idols, than the true in- 
visible God. It is a certain indication of men’s 
carnal minds, that they are pleased with carnal 
service, which lavishly runs out in formalities, work- 
ing by sympathy upon them. This affects the eye, 
and is far more easy than spiritual inward worship, 
which issues from the strength of the soul, and is 
performed with attention and ardency. It is also 
very disparaging to the nature of God ; for it arises 
from conceiving him to be like themselves, (who 
are not heavenly and spiritual); and to be pleased 
with an earthly, bodily service. Introducing thea- 
trical ceremonies into the service of God, is directly 
opposite to the simplicity of the gospel. Whatever 
pretences are made, that they set a polish upon the 
plainness of Christian worship, and make it more 
amiable and venerable; they are like the artificial 
painting of natural beauty, which does not com- 
mend but corrupts it. The productions of human 
minds are imperfect at first; and are polished, and 
arrive at perfection by degrees. But Dtvine in- 
stitutions are at first complete in their kind; and 
the more they recede from their original, they lose 
of their purity and perfection. How acceptable 
those parts of worship are, (not chosen and com- 
manded by God) we may clearly understand by 
considering, that the enjoining such new rites, is a 
tacit presumption that the reason of man knows 
better how God should be honoured than himself 
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does. And how unprofitable they are to us, is evi- 
dent; for being used without his warrant and pro- 
mise, we cannot expect the conveyance of his grace, 
and obtaining his favour by them. Only spiritual 
religion, the inward reality, is of value in his 
esteem. .When the understanding is spiritually 
enlightened, it esteems the simplicity of gospel 
worship to be its true beauty. It is like the naked- 
ness of paradise, the indication of unstained purity. 

It is true, in the worship of God, we are to glo- 
rify him with our bodies; to behave ourselves in 
such a manner, as may express reverence, and ex- 
cite affection. But the joming human devices 
upon that pretence, is a snare to conscience, and 
has been fatal to the peace of the church. 

3. The mind, when spiritually illuminated, sees 
the true worth of the saints, though in an obscure 
condition, and accordingly honours and loves them. 
It is the character of one that ‘ shall dwell in the 
holy hill of God, that in his eyes a vile person is 
contemned ; but he honoureth them that fear the 
Lord. Carnal men are struck with outward splen- 
dour; but inward beauty is not within their pros- 
pect. They despise the holy, who are poor and 
mean in their outward circumstances. But the 
spiritual man looks upon those who are lofty and 
lawless with contempt, as beneath men, in an ignomi- 
nious bondage to their lusts: while the godly, who are 
dignified with the glorious titles of saints and sons 
of God, are most precious and dear to him. It is 
easy to know a picture well drawn, if we are ac- 
quainted with the person whom it represents. 
Those who know what holiness is in God, know 
whatitisinmen. Holiness is the essential purity of 
his nature, whereby he is infinitely opposite to all 
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moral evi]. Accordingly, those who are undefiled 
with sinful evils are certainly his children. David 
styles them, ‘ The excellent, in whom is all his de- 
light. It argues a clearer spirit, and more sacred 
temper, to discover the shining excellencies of the 
saints, notwithstanding their eclipse by the inter- 
posing medium of their afflictions. The apostle 
tells us of some that ‘ wandered in sheep-skins and 
goat-skins ; destitute, afflicted, tormented, wander- 
ing in dens and caves,—of whom the world was not 
worthy. 

The divine image is renewed in the saints. It 
shines in their lives, aud makes them amiable in 
God’s eyes; and so dear to him, that he gives them 
in charge to the angels, the armies of light, those 
bright and vigilant guardians, to secure them from 
evil. They are glorious within, though often dis- 
guised and shaded by poverty and afflictions with- 
out. Without an internal light, their value is not 
known. 

3. To preserve an equal temper of mind, and 
tenor of conversation, in the various turns and 
changes of the present state, argues an excellent 
degree of holiness. The condition of men in this 
world, is like the sea, the theatre of inconstancy. 
Their affections are like the wind, some are turbid, 
others serene and cheerful; some warm and com- 
forting, others cold and sharp; some placid and 
gentle, others stormy and furious ; and it is as diffi- 
cult to regulate the affections, as to order those dis- 
cordant spirits in the air. They are the most de- 
praved faculties in man: there are some sparks of 
light and purity in the natural conscience, but the 
passions are the fountains of sin and folly. By 
their unruly insurrection, the understanding is de- 
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posed, and men are brought into a brutish servi- 
tude. ‘They are sometimes jealous to rage, sad to 
despair, dead with fear, drunk with joy and fond 
hopes of conceited happiness. To free us from their 
vanity and tyranny, is the most noble effect of grace. 

Now these dark powers are never more unruly 
and turbulent, than in the change of conditions, 
whether prosperous or calamitous. The observa- 
tion of Hippocrates, that the change of seasons oc- 
casions diseases in the body, is equally true of 
changes in men’s conditions, with respect to the 
distempers of the mind; especially if the changes 
be at once great and sudden: as it is an insuffer- 
able violence to nature to pass immediately from 
one extreme to another. It is argued on both sides 
whether sudden and great calamities do more dis- 
order the mind by despair, or sudden and great 
prosperity, by vain presumption. Afflictions are 
more apt to restore reason that was lost in prospe- 
rity, as is visible by frequent experience: and in 
sudden prosperity many have lost the understand- 
ing which they had in a low condition. 

It is a point of high and holy wisdom, little un- 
derstood and less practised, to manage prosperity 
with humility and discretion, and bear adversity 
with patience; to possess the soul, and guide it by 
clear and steady rules becoming every condition. 
St. Paul declares, ‘I have learned in whatsoever 
state I am, to be content: I know how to be abased, 
and I know how to abound: every where and in all 
things I am instructed both to be full and to be 
hungry, both to abound, and to suffer need.’ In 
prosperity he was lowly and temperate, ready to 
resign all at the first call of the giver. In adver- 
sity he was content, as if he had a secret treasure, 
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a concealed fountain issuing from within; rich in 
his deep poverty. For it is not acquiring posses- 
sions, but retrenching desires, that makes us truly 
rich, All the gold and silver of the Western Indies, 
and the pearls and jewels of the East, cannot truly 
enrich the soul. This lesson he had learned in the 
school of heaven, and by experience and exercise 
made it familiar to him; as our Saviour learned 
obedience by his sufferings. 

This is a duty as difficult as excellent: therefore 
a wise and holy man, conscious of his own weak- 
ness or distrusting his own strength, so earnestly 
deprecated the extremes: ‘Give me neither po- 
verty nor riches, feed me with food convenient for 
me, lest I be full and deny thee, and say, who is 
the Lord ? Or lest I be poor and steal, and take 
the name of the Lord in vain. He was not with- 
out doubt or danger, lest he should be corrupted 
by prosperity, or foiled by adversity. There is 
great hazard in either, but more in fulness than in 
want. He that rows in a chaloupe near the shore, 
needs not the skill and courage of a pilot who di- 
rects a ship through tempestuous seas; and if he 
launch out with his ill-governed ship, he must 
sink. The temptations of prosperity are more nu- 
merous, and are very grateful to the sensual appe- 
tites; as a swarm of flies come to sweet dishes. 
The temptations of adversity are troublesome and 
grievous, and at their appearance nature recoils 
from them. The tempter manages accordingly. 
He insinuates into the heart like a serpent by 
pleasures, and transfuses his poison indiscernibly ; 
but he pursues the afflicted like a roaring lion. 
Experience instructs us that many have made 
an easy forfeiture of their integrity, when pros- 
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perous ; but in sharp afflictions they have been re- 
covered. Yet, in heavy calamities, we are apt either 
to be fired with discontent, and constructively to 
dispute with God about the righteousness of his 
proceedings; or to faint and languish by bleeding 
inwardly. Vexation and immoderate sorrow hinder 
the free exercise of reason and religion; and men’s 
sufferings occasionally increase their sins. As, 
when physic does not work well, it aggravates the 
disease, and brings death more speedily and pain- 
fully. 

It is rare to see a person who wisely manages 
these wide extremes; and in whom there is nota 
great variation of passions according to external ac- 
cidents. Ifthe sun should make a search, it would 
discover but few among the numberless multitude 
“of Christians, who enjoy prosperity without inso- 
lence; or suffer adversity without impatience or 
such dejection as exceeds the rule of the passions, 
To endure the burning line and the frozen pole, 
without distempering the blood and humours, pro- 
ceeds from a sound and firm constitution. To re- 
ceive no hurtful impressions by great changes of 
condition, discovers a habit of excellent grace and 
virtue in the soul. ‘Thus when a person retains an 
humble mind with rising honour; when affability, 
modesty and condescension are joined with courtly 
dignity ; it is the effect of great virtue and victory 
over the natural passions. It is said by the Psalm- 
ist, ‘ The sun knows its going down: when arrived 
at the meridian circle, and shining in his richest 
beams, the revolution is certain, and he sets in the 
evening. So when those who are in their highest 
elevation of honour, understand themselves, and 
with sober and serious thoughts consider that they 
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must shortly decline and set in the dark grave, it is 
the effect of excellent virtue. When persons, who, 
from a mean condition, come to abound in riches, 
do not set their hearts on them, remembering that 
they often take wings and fly to the heavens, and 
the possessors must shortly fall to the earth ; when 
they do not furnish provisions for their lusts and 
licentiousness, but use them with discretion ; when 
they employ them for sacred and merciful uses, 
considering they are not proprietors but stewards ; 
when they consider their receipts and expenses, 
with a view to the strict account they must give of 
all ;—this adorns the gospel. 

And in the sudden fall from a prosperous, into 
a calamitous condition, when men look upward to 
the sovereign disposer of all events, with meek sub- 
mission; and resign themselves to the will and* 
wisdom of God, whose end is to refine, not con- 
sume them, by a fiery trial; when they are more 
solicitous to have their affliction sanctified than re- 
moved, and bless God for taking, as well as for 
giving his benefits ;—this is the effect of excellent 
grace and has a rich reward. 


CHAPTER XI. 


4. To be strict and severe in judging ourselves, 
and to be candid and favourable to others, argue a 
man to be a proficient in practical religion. The di- 
vine nature planted in the saints, is as contrary to sin, 
as life is to death ; and according as grace is more 
lively in them, there is a quicker perception, a 
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more feeling sense of sin, and a stronger detesta- 
tion of it. For the clearer apprehensions we have 
of the majesty and purity of the Lawgiver, the 
more extensive’ understanding of the perfection of 
the law, the rule of our duty and judgment, the 
more intimate and exact inspection of our hearts 
and actions, the more deeply we are affected with 
our defects and defilements. How does Agur 
(whose wisdom and holiness appears in his choice 
of a mediocrity before riches) abase himself, ‘Surely 
I am more brutish than any man, and have not the 
understanding of a man; I neither learned wisdom, 
nor have the understanding of the holy.’ With what 
an emphasis does he express it, ‘ Surely I have not!’ 
It was not a superficial acknowledgment, but pro- 
ceeded from the depth of his soul. How does the 
psalmist aggravate his being surprised by a strong 
temptation ? ‘So foolish was I; as a beast before 
thee.’ The prophet Isaiah, after his vision of God 
upon the lofty throne, and all the sanctities of hea- 
ven about him in a posture of reverence,—how does 
he break forth in perplexity! ‘Wo is me; for I 
am a man of unclean lips, and dwell among a 
people of unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts. St. Paul, though the 
most exact observer and example of the duty of 
Christians, who never shed a tear for his sufferings, 
—how passionately does he complain of the relics 
of sin! ‘O wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from this body of death ?’? A scratch in 
a piece of canvass is hardly discovered ; but it is 
very visible if a painting be on the canvass. When 
the image of God is drawn in the soul, the least. 
sins are observed. 

But with what candour does the apostle speak of 
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the fierce zeal of the Jews against the doctrine of 
the gospel, and the professors of it! ‘I bear them 
record, they have a zeal for God, but not according 
to knowledge.’ He distinguishes between the sin- 
cerity of their zeal, and the error of it in the mis- 
taken object. But he detests his own persecuting 
the church, (though capable of the same extenua- 
tion,) as fury and madness. If there be any miti- 
gating circumstance, as involuntary ignorance, sud- 
den surprise, or a strong temptation, (as i Peter’s 
case, his mind was so intent upon avoiding the 
present danger, that he did not consider his duty 
to his master; and this made his sin an infirmity, 
and not treacherous infidelity,) if there be no de- 
signed depravedness and pestilent perverseness of 
mind, charity will make indulgent allowance for it. 
It is the inseparable property and excellency of 
that grace, ‘ It bears all things, believes all things, 
hopes all things, endures all things;’ so far as is 
consistent with wisdom and discretion. He that 
hates nothing in a sinner but his sin, has made a 
good progress to perfection.’ 

There are many who dilate their sight to discover 
the faults of others, but do not contract it to look 
inward and see their own. They are sharp in ob- 
serving and aggravating other men’s sins, that they 
may be esteemed zealous: and sometimes hypo- 
crisy is spun so fine, as to seem to be uncounter- 
feit holiness. But they cannot conceal themselves 
from God and conscience. The sincere Christian 
sees his own spots, and the sense of them inclines 
him to be favourable to others who are overtaken 
with a fault. ‘To overcome our own passions, and 
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meekly to bear the passions of others, is the effect 
of victorious grace. ‘The deep shadow of humility 
sets a lustre upon all other graces, and makes them 
amiable in God’s sight. 

5. To prefer the testimony of an unreproaching 
conscience in the sight of God, before the esteem 
and praise of men, is an argument of excellent 
grace. There are many whose virtue had never 
appeared so bright in public view, nor gone so far, 
had not vanity attended it: for the relish of praise 
they will do praiseworthy things. Their goodness 
springs from no true principle. Their works ap- 
pear in their true colours to an enlightened con- 
science; for no man can deliberately deceive him- 
self. The judgment of God, and that of the world, 
are opposite. ‘That which is highly esteemed 
among men, is abominable in God’s sight; and 
what is pleasing to God, is despised by men.’ Now 
when a person, with religious constancy, proceeds 
in the way of holiness, and of his universal duty, 
though he is exposed to the imputation of folly 
and consequently the scorn of the world; yet will 
not neglect his duty to preserve his fame, but fully 
and finally perseveres in his obedience to God, he 
is proved to be a saint. He loves goodness for its 
own sake, without mercenary mixtures; and de- 
spises all temporal considerations that are incon- 
sistent with it. The apostle declares, ‘It is a small 
thing with me to be judged by man’s judgment.’ 
His ambitious labour was to be accepted of the 
Lord, whose favourable testimony of his fidelity 
would be his eternal honour, before the glorious 
and immense theatre of angels and men, at the 
great day. He chose to be among God's treasures, 
though despised as the offscouring of the world. 
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The inward testimony of conscience, the sweetest 
friend or sorest enemy, is incomparably more 
valuable than all the painted air, the vain applause 
of this world. It was Job’s resolution, when his 
undiscerning and severe friends taxed him for hy- 
pocrisy, ‘ My heart shall not reproach me so long 
as I live.’ There is such a convincing evidence of 
this rule to judge men by, that the Roma philoso- 
pher says, “ Whoever despises the reputation of a 
good man, to preserve his conscience inviolate, has 
attained to an heroic degree of goodness.” ' 

6. The serious, constant and delightful perform- 
ance of religious duties in secret, is a sure testi- 
mony of a holy and heavenly spirit. The duties 
of prayer and praise in society, are performed 
many times from custom, and false respect to the 
eyes of men; and thus are capable of an outward 
formation, without the exercise of holy affections, 
which are the life of those duties. Our Saviour 
tells us, ‘That the light of the body is the eye; 
and therefore, if thine eye be evil, thy whole body 
is full of darkness.’ Without purity of intention, 
our religion, though varnished with a specious 
appearance, is vain. But the exercise of religion 
concealed from public view, is not liable to the 
temptations of vanity. Our Saviour commands us 
to pray in secret; and he that sees in secret, will 
reward us openly. Secrecy in that duty contri- 
butes to the free exercise of holy affections. The 
prophet Jeremiah tells the obstinate Jews, ‘If ye 
will not hear, my soul shall weep in secret places 
for your pride; and mine eye shall weep sore and 
run down with tears, because the Lord’s flock is 
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carried away into captivity. His sorrow was not 
counterfeit or slight; and its privacy contributed 
to its power. 

There may indeed be formality in secret duties ; 
a prayer may be repeated in the closet without 
reverence and solemnity, without a holy fervency, 
as if the bodily service were accepted. But such 
worship, instead of propitiating God, provokes his 
displeasure. Heaven is brass to cold petitioners ; 
their prayers cannot pierce through it. Secrecy is 
a counsellor and incentive to a vicious person to 
do evil: he chooses the silent and dark night as 
the fittest season: when he is secure that no ray of 
light can discover what is done, he is effectually 
tempted to satisfy his lusts. On the contrary, a 
real saint chooses to serve God in secret; for then 
he glorifies him as God, the inspector and judge of 
the heart; and the privacy of his worship is to con- 
science an evidence of his sincerity, and of an ex- 
cellent degree of grace. Constancy is requisite in 
the performance of religious duties in secret. Many 
when they feel present pain or fearimminent dangers, 
will address their requests to God in secret; but 
when freed from trouble, they neglect their duty. 
But prayer is a duty of daily recurrence. The 
natural life may be as well preserved without breath- 
ing, as the spiritual without prayer. And since 
we have always peculiar wants, and are often sur- 
prised with new necessities, which cannot be disco- 
vered to others, we should esteem the precept to be 
our privilege, to present ourselves to our heavenly 
Father, and to pour forth our souls into his bosom, 
assured of his gracious regard to our request. 

Some from the constraint of natural conscience 
dare not omit secret devotion; but they are brought 
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to it as a troublesome task, and are glad when it is 
done. These are in the state of carnal nature. 
But when there is a sympathy between the heart 
and the duty, and the sweetness of paradise is 
tasted in communion with God ; it is an evidence 
that the divine nature is prevalent. Those happy 
souls are in heaven already; for in heaven it is 
everlasting delight, to serve and praise God. In’ 
short, internal religion is the immediate and un- 
feigned issue of the soul; ‘ whose praise is not of 
men, who cannot by their most searching sight dive 
into the heart, but of God who is the maker and 
searcher of the heart. As between friends, conver- 
sation increases love and love increases conversa- 
tion; so between God and a saint, communion 
increases love and love communion. 

7. To forgive injuries, and overcome evil with 
good, discovers a Christian to be divinely excellent. 
Love is the brightest beam of the divine beauty ; 
wherein God doth most delight and excel. ‘The 
returning good for evil is the noblest effect of love: 
in it our nearest resemblance of God consists. We 
have the example of its highest perfection in our 
suffering Saviour. Ifever any one had a right to 
revenge injuries, he had. His innocence was en- 
tire, nay, his beneficent goodness to his enemy, was 
infinitely obliging: the miseries he suffered were 
extreme, a death equally ignominious and cruel : 
the dignity of his person was truly infinite. Yet 
in the extremity of his sufferings, when the sense 
of injuries is most quick and exasperating, in the 
midst of their scornful insultings, he earnestly 
prayed for their pardon; ‘Father forgive them, 
they know not what they do!’ He might have 
called upon the righteous Judge of the world, the 
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revenger of oppressed innocence, to have destroyed 
them by fire from heaven. But he addresses his 
request by that title that was most endearing him 
to God, ‘ Father, forgive them; it is the desire of 
thy Son, dying in obedience to thy will, they know 
not the greatness of their guilt. Now the more we 
are conformed to our meek and forgiving Saviour, 
the more we approach to perfection. And the 
more the corrupt nature in us is provoked and 
fierce upon revenge, the doing good for evil is the 
more sure proof of excellent virtue and clear vic- 
tory over ourselves. 

8. The more receptive persons are of spiritual 
counsel and admonition, for the preventing or re- 
covery from sin, they are the more holy. It is 
David’s desire, ‘ Let the righteous smite me, it shall 
be a kindness; and let him reprove me, it shall be 
an excellent oil which shall not break my head,’ 
There is no counsel so truly valuable, as that which 
proceeds from wisdom and love in matters of im- 
portance. Ifa friend discover by sure indications, 
a disease which insensibly has seized on us, does 
not his compassionate advice endear him to us? 
How much rather should we meekly and thank- 
fully receive the prudent and seasonable reproof of 
a spiritual friend, for the healing of our souls, 
whose diseases are far more dangerous, yet much 
less discernible, than those of the body? It is the 
most sacred and beneficial office of friendship ; like 
the compassion of the angel to Lot, in leading him 
out of Sodom. As gold, the most valuable metal, 
is most pliant and easily wrought on, so the most 
excellent tempers are most receptive of holy coun- 
sels. 

Yet the natural man is very averse from a meek 
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submission to reproof for sin. A vicious self-love, 
of which pride is the production, makes us to over- 
value our reputation : and reproof, implies a supe- 
riority, which occasions impatience and disdain. 
Though the duty be performed with prudence and 
tenderness and respectful modesty, it is usually 
very unacceptable. Men will excuse and extenu- 
ate, and sometimes defend, their sins; nay, some- 
times recoil with indignation upon a faithful re- 
prover. It is as dangerous to give admonition to 
some proud spirits, as to take a thorn out of a lion’s 
foot. It is therefore evident, that when a just re- 
proof is received with meekness and acceptance, 
there is a great love of holiness; as when one takes 
a very unpleasant medicine, it argues an earnest 
desire of health. He is an excellent saint, who, 
when conscience has not by its directive office pre- 
vented his falling into sin, and a sincere friend 
endeavours to restore him, is not angry at the 
reproof, but sorry that he has deserved it. 

Lastly, the deliberate desire of death, that we 
may arrive at the state of perfect holiness, is the 
effect of excellent grace. There is no desire more 
natural and strong, than of the enjoyment and con- 
tinuance of life: there is no fear more insuperable, 
than of certain and inevitable death. Those who 
do not fear it at a distance, are struck with terrors 
at the aspect and approaches of it. Carnal men, 
whose heaven is upon earth, at the fearful foresight 
of death, are ready to sink into despair. Nay, 
holy men, who have the prospect of celestial happi- 
ness beyond death, and believe that the pangs of 
death are the throes of their deliverance to eternal 
life, are apt to shrink at the thought of their disso- 
lution. If the change from an earthly to a hea- 
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venly state, were not by our being unclothed, but 
to be clothed upon with glory, (which St. Paul 
declares to be the desire of nature,) the hopes of 
seeing Christ in his glory, and being transformed 
into his likeness, would so inflame their affections, 
that they would be impatient of being absent from 
him. But the necessity of dying, that we may 
ascend into his reviving presence, is so bitter, that 
divine grace is requisite to induce us to consent to 
it. St. Peter was an ardent lover of Christ, and 
appeals to our Saviour’s omniscience for a testi- 
mony of it, ‘ Lord, thou knowest all things; thou 
knowest that I love thee.’ Yet our Saviour imme- 
diately tells him, ‘ When thou shalt be old, thou 
shalt stretch out thy hands, and another shall carry 
thee where thou wouldst not,’ signifying his death. 
The circumstance, ‘when thou art old, implies an 
unwillingness to die, when the natural term of life 
was near expiring. Yet Peter had been a specta- 
tor of our Saviour's glorious transfiguration, and of 
his triumphant ascent to heaven from mount Olivet. 
The best of us have reason to join in the language 
and desire of the spouse, Draw us to thy blessed 
presence, and we will run after thee. So strong is 
the band of natural love which fastens the soul and 
body, and such a reluctancy there is against a dis- 
solution. But St. Paul declares, ‘I desire to be 
released and to be with Christ, which is far better? 
he was contented to live for the service of Christ, 
but desirous to die to enjoy his presence in the 
sanctuary of life above. ‘This was his fixed and 
unsatisfied desire. How few are arrived to such a 
height of spirituality? This desire is the fruit of 
faith, with respect to the reality and glory of the 
eternal state, and our interest in it. According as 
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the revelation of the invisible kingdom is in our 
minds, such is its attractive power in our hearts. 
It is the effect of divine love in a degree of emi- 
nence. To vanquish the terrors of death, which 
are insuperable to human resolutions, and with a 
clear and cheerful spirit to leave the body in the 
grave, that we may for ever be freed from sin, and 
made like to Christ in purity and glory,—is the 
effect of love stronger than death. 

2. Use, is to excite us to follow holiness; to make 
it the great design, study and endeavour of our 
lives to grow in grace. It is true, the beginning, 
the prosecution, and perfection of holiness is from 
God; but it is by the subordinate concurrence of 
the renewed mind and will, the leading faculties, 
that we are advancing towards perfection. God 
gives virtue to the seeds, temper to the seasons, and 
form to the fruits; but men must plant and water. 
Without God, our endeavours are weak and inef- 
fectual; but by his blessing, successful. I shall 
first set down directions how we should follow 
holiness: secondly, answer the carnal allegations 
against our striving after perfection: thirdly, add 
other motives to enforce the duty: fourthly, pro- 
pound the means that may be effectual for this 
excellent end. 

1. We must in our early age follow holiness. 
Men commonly deceive conscience, and elude their 
duty by delays: they are unwilling to be holy too 
soon, and in an excellent degree. They presume 
there will be time enough hereafter to reform them- 
selves. After their voluptuous affections are satis- 
fied, and their worldly acquisitions secured, they 
will forsake their sins and become holy. But this 
is unaccountable folly; rather delirium than rea- 
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soning. There are innumerable contradictions, of 
which the lives of men are compounded. They 
complain as if time were intolerably short; yet 
waste it, as if it were intolerably long. ‘They use 
all arts, that months may seem as hours, and years 
pass as days. But in no instance is this folly 
more visible, than in neglecting to ‘ work out their 
own salvation, till time and grace are past. Though 
no person can assure himself of the next minute, 
they presume upon the remote possibility, that, 
after the best of their days are spent in the vanities 
and business of the world, there will be time to 
do the one thing necessary. How many are dis- 
patched to the grave and hell, in the midst of their 
hopes of long life and resolutions of future repen- 
tance? Death often steals upon men unobserved, 
and sometimes unfelt. Since time is so short and 
slippery, and life is dying every day, how astonish- 
ing is it that so many are careless of securing 
future blessedness ! 

But suppose their time is lengthened out, how 
is the difficulty increased of their being renewed 
and reformed in their hearts and conversations. 
The natural vicious inclinations, by custom in sin, 
become confirmed habits. Their passions are more 
violent, the power and liberty of the mind is 
broken, and cannot reduce them under the empire 
of reason. Men think there will be an ebbing and 
retiring of their carnal affections in age, when the 
sensitive faculties are disabled from the gross acts 
of sin; but vicious desires are not cured by impo- 
tence. The love to sin increases by the repeated 
pleasure of it: ‘Can the Aithiopian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots? Then may ye that 
are accustomed to do evil, do well’ By custom 
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men’s lusts are more rebellious to reason, more 
untractable to discipline, more averse from holy 
counsel. 

The good or the evil habits of one age, are with 
their virtues and vices transfused to the next. It 
is extraordinary when an evil child becomes a 
sober modest youth, or a dissolute youth becomes 
a religious man. Childhood is as the seed, in 
whose virtue the tree of life is contained. The 
characters that are cut in the bark, when the tree 
grows, deeply and visibly remain. It is as painful 
as death, to change a sinful life of many years, 
and begin a contrary course of actions. There are 
two branches of folly visible in the world; men 
wiil not do when they can, and afterwards cannot 
do when they would. 

Besides, the Holy Spirit is grieved and quenched 
by their resisting his pure motions; and if he be 
withdrawn, it is impossible they should be renewed 
by a serious repentance. It is as reasonable to ex- 
pect, that the sun should cross the order of nature, 
and rise in the west, as that the sun of righteous- 
ness should arise with healing in his wings, upon an 
habitually obstinate sinner in the hour of death. 
They are usually left to hardness and stupidity, to 
presumption or to despair. Some are thus insensi- 
ble; others presume to obtain an easy entrance 
into the kingdom of life, and their disappointment 
exceedingly exasperates their sad exclusion ; others 
who were fearless of the last enemy when afar off, 
now remember what they have been, and are aware 
what they must be without a divine change; and 
the pulse of conscience beats quick and faint, the 
prognostic of eternal death. ‘The consideration, 
they are come to the end of their days, and shall 
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lose the end of their desires and hopes, eternal 
happiness, pierces them more terribly than the 
pangs of death. Reflection on their having wasted 
the treasure of time, without any improvement for 
their souls, is a thorn in their eyes, and forces out 
just but unprofitable tears. How doleful is the 
separation of soul and body here; and how woful 
will their union be at the last day! O that men 
were wise, to consider their latter end; that they 
would call death to their counsel! With what evi- 
dence and efficacy would it convince them of the 
necessity of a timely preparation for eternity! It 
is too late to go to buy oil, when the bridegroom is 
coming. 

2. Let us follow holiness zealously. Desires 
without consequent endeavours, are pretences; in- 
effectual resolutions contradict themselves. What 
fire, vigour, and activity, does the apostle express ? 
‘Jf by any means I may attain to the resurrection 
of the dead. I follow after, that I may apprehend 
that for which I am apprehended of Christ. 
Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended ; 
but this one thing I do, forgetting those things that 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
that are before, I press toward the mark, for the 
prize of the high calling’ It should excite com- 
passion and indignation, to see the love of this vain 
perishing world to be more active and zealous, than 
the love of the blessed eternal world. That the 
tempter, with such wretched wages, the trifles of 
time, should induce men to be his slaves; and 
God, with the glorious reward of an everlasting 
kingdom, should not persuade them to be his sons, 
to be like him in holiness! That men should so 
violently run down hill to the earth, and be so remiss 
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und slow in their motion upwards to heaven! The 
vain-glorious, excited by the edge of ambition, will 
venture on present death, with fond hopes of future 
fame. Strange purchase! The covetous, with the 
most eager application of means, strive to heap up 
uncertain riches. The voluptuous, with vehement 
affections, follow pleasures. But to obtain the 
highest honour, to possess celestial treasure, and to 
enjoy the purest delights, men think lazy formality 
and slack endeavours sufficient. Whereas the most 
serious thoughts, fervent desires, steady resolutions, 
and all possible industry, are requisite in our holy 
calling ; that we may have an abundant entrance 
into the everlasting kingdom. 

3. Let us follow holiness with alacrity and cheer- 
fulness. Our Saviour tells us, ‘It is his meat and 
drink to do his Fatirer’s will! The practice of ho- 
liness is vital and nourishing and pleasant to the 
taste. There is a high relish in victory of any kind, 
but especially over our most dangerous enemies; 
it replenishes with cordial contentment. What joy 
arises from subduing unruly passions! Suppose 
anger has often foiled me, and, like an unmanaged 
horse, has hurried me into dangers; if by divine 
grace, by circumspection and care, by resolution 
and striving, I finally overcome it and all its 
former victories, what a spring of joy rushes into 
the soul! If the graces of the spirit are more ra- 
diant and vigorous in their exercise, the reward is 
such a clear serenity of mind, as is the reflection of 
paradise, a heaven upon earth. Prosperity in a 
calling makes men diligent and delightful in it. 
But, when the practice of religion is constrained 
and tedious, God receives no honour, and man re- 
ceives no praise, nor joy, as the reward of it. 
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4. Let us with unfainting perseverance strive 
after perfect holiness. There are tinctures of ori- 
ginal sin cleaving to the best saints; defects in 
their graces and best duties. There are many de- 
grees of ascent, before we come to the highest point 
of perfection. Let us strive with our utmost possi- 
bility, to anticipate heaven. We must not be satis- 
fied with some attainments, and presume we are 
perfect. We must be contending, till our conquest 
over sin be clear and complete.'. The reflection 
upon our progress will give new spirits to proceed 
to new work. To him that continues in well-doing, 
glory and immortality is the reward. Perseverance 
is the crown of Christianity. 

2. | now come to answer the allegations which 
are brought to discourage men from endeavours 
after perfect holiness. I have, in the preface, an- 
swered some of the principal objections, I shall 
now consider some others. 

First, it is objected against the divine command, 
of being perfect as our heavenly Father is perfect, 
that it is impossible to be obeyed. How can sinful 
dust and ashes be perfect, as the holy God is? To 
this I answer: 

1. It is true, if a law be absolutely impossible, it 
cancels itself: for there can be no authority in a 
superior to command, nor obligation on a subject 
to obey, in a matter which admits not of his choice. 
Absolute impossibility quenches desire and causes 
despair; and that enervates the strength of the soul 
and cuts the sinews of industry. Now we cannot 
suppose that God, whose wisdom, rectitude and 
goodness, are essential and unchangeable, should 

1 “ Pixisti sufficit ; periisti.’ Aug.—Thy saying, "tis enough, 
has ruined thee. 
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command reasonable creatures to do any thing that 
is utterly impossible; for then the cause of their 
sin and misery would not rise from themselves, but 
they would be fatally lost and undone for ever. 

2. The command signifies not a resemblance of 
equality, for in that sense there is none holy as 
the Lord; but of such analogy and conformity to 
his holy nature, as intellectual creatures are capa- 
ble of. 

3. In the present state our conformity is not en- 
tire, our graces are not pure, our virtues not refined 
without alloy. But this is from our culpable impo- 
tence. And it cannot be imagined, that God 
should reverse his law and dissolve the obligation 
of it, because we have contracted a sinful disability 
to perform it. Besides, God is pleased to offer di- 
vine assistance, to enable us to be like him in the 
kind of holiness, though not in the perfection of de- 
grees. And though we cannot attain to perfection 
here, we may be ascending to it. The apostle ex- 
horts Christians to strive for the comprehension of 
the height and depth, and length and breadth of 
the love of Christ, which passes knowledge: that 
is, we must be adding new degrees of light in our 
minds. We cannot know as we are known, till we 
come to the full enlightened state abuve ; and we 
cannot be holy as God is holy, till we come to his 
transforming presence in heaven; but we must be 
aspiring to it. We have the most excellent en- 
couragement to this duty. If we are zealous in our 
desires and endeavours, God will pardon our im- 
perfections, and accept us as if they were perfect. 
But those who are settled in their defects, and le 
still in their laziness, will be justly condemned. 
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2. It is objected, that this duty is at least ex- 
tremely difficult. To this [ answer ; 

1. Difficulty is an unreasonable pretence, in 
matters of indispensable duty and infinite con- 
sequence. Our Saviour commands us to strive to 
enter in at the strait gate; for strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, (it is hard to find, and 
hard to keep) ; but that only leads to eternal life. 
The kingdom of heaven is to be taken by violence; 
and the wrath to come escaped by flight. It is 
better to take pains than to suffer pains. The 
cords of duty are more easy than the chains of 
darkness. 

2. There is nothing in religion insuperable, to 
the love of God, and of our souls. Love is not 
cold and idle, but ardent and active in pursuit of 
its object. Many instances prove that resolved 
diligence will overcome great obstacles to the de- 
signs of men. Demosthenes was the most unqua- 
lified for an orator, of a thousand: his breath 
was so short, that he could not speak out a full 
sentence ; his voice and pronunciation was so harsh, 
and his action so ungrateful and offensive to the 
most delicate senses, the eye and ear, that the first 
time he spake in the public assembly, he was en- 
tertained with derision, and the second with dis- 
dain by the people: yet, by unwearied industry 
and exercise, he corrected his defects, and became 
the most eloquent and perfect orator that ever 
flourished in Greece. Nor can there be any so dif- 
ficult height in religion, but that a strong resolu- 
tion, with correspondent endeavours and the super- 
natural assistance of the Holy Spirit, will gradually 
attain to it. 
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To naked nature, the commands of plucking out 
the right eye, and cutting off the right hand, are 
extremely hard. Carnal men pretend they can as 
easily stop the circulation of the blood, as mortify 
their sensual inclinations. But by the grace of 
God it is not only possible, but pleasant, to abstain 
from fleshly lusts that war against the soul. ‘I 
can do all things through Christ that strengthens 
me, saith the apostle; the word implies, I can 
easily. St. John declares, his commands are not 
grievous. The yoke of Christ is a gracious yoke. 
The impotence of men to obey Christ, consists in 
their obstinacy. They are:not infected by fate, nor 
determined by destiny, nor constrained by strict 
necessity, to follow their sinful courses; but are 
chained to their alluring vicious objects by the 
consent of their own wills. 

To convince those who are Christians only in 
title and profession, and pretend invincible impedi- 
ments against performing their duty, I shall pro- 
pound the moral excellencies which shone in some 
heathens, in regulating the angry and desiring 
appetites. Socrates, who had a fiery nature, which 
inclined him to sudden anger, yet attained to such 
an equal temper, that when provoked by injuries, 
his countenance was more placid and serene, his 
voice more temperate, his words more kind and 
obliging. Plato, surprised with passion for a great 
fault of his servant, took a staff to beat him, and 
having lift up his hand for a stroke, stopped sud- 
denly; and a friend coming in, and wondering to 
see him in that posture, said, I chastise an angry 
man;' reflecting with shame upon himself: thus 


1 «¢ Kxigo penas ab homine iracundo. Oblitus servi, quia 
alium quem potius castigaret invenerat.” Sen. de Ira, lib. iii. 
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he disarmed his passion. When Alexander had 
conquered Darius, and taken his queen, a woman 
of exquisite beauty, he would not have her brought 
into his presence, that his virtue might not be 
tempted by the sight of her. Scipio, having taken 
a town in Spain, and among them a noble virgin 
very beautiful, resigned her untouched, with her 
ransom of great value, to the prince to whom she 
was contracted. If it be said, that vanity assisted 
virtue in these persons, and one carnal passion van- 
quished another; the desire of praise and the pride of 
life, overcame the lust of the flesh: then, shall not 
divine grace be more powerful than human motives ? 
The impotence of carnal Christians is not from the 
defect of assisting grace, but from their culpable neg- 
lectofusing it. For the entire conviction of carnal- 
ists, who are under the tyranny of their appetites, 
and pretend they cannot resist the attractiveness 
and unbind the charms that fasten them to the ob- 
jects of their impure desires; let it be considered, 
that a little contempt or coldness of the person by 
whom they are charmed, or a favourable aspect 
upon a competitor, will turn their love into disdain, 
and break all society between them. And shall 
one carnal passion vanquish another, and the ter- 
rors of the Lord, the torments of an everlasting hell, 
be ineffectual to restrain them ? The remembrance 
of this will cover them with eternal confusion in 
the next world. The traveller complained of the 
roughness of the way, when it was a thorn in his 
foot that made it uneasy. Carnal men complain, 
that it is a sad task to obey the gospel; but their 
own lusts make it so. 

3. It is alleged, that the striving after perfect 
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holiness is unnecessary ; for by the covenant of 
grace a man may be saved without it. 

Before I discover the falseness of this pretence, 
I shall observe that carnal men, that they may live 
easily, endeavour to make their principles corres- 
pondent with their practices. ‘They bend the rule 
to their depraved appetites, and will not order their 
life by the holy rule. The cursed and crafty ser- 
pent will assist them in drawing false conclusions 
from true premises, and in opposing the grace of 
the gospel to its precepts. When the carnal affec- 
tions corrupt the judgment, the mind will give 
license to the affections; the case of such is dan- 
gerous, if not desperate. Thus the loose opinion, 
that men may be saved without absolute perfec- 
tion, and that therefore striving after it is unne- 
cessary,—makes men remiss in religion, and pro- 
duces vain delusive hopes, which end in fearful 
disappointment. ‘To undeceive men, the follow- 
ing considerations may be effectual. 

1. We must distinguish between the preceptive 
part of the covenants of works and of grace, and 
the foederal. They agree in the former, but differ 
in the latter. The gospel enjoins perfect obedi- 
ence as well as the law; but the first makes it the 
condition of the covenant, whereas the second 
makes provision for our imperfections. According 
to the tenor of the first, the transgressing of one 
command was a violation of the covenant, and 
death was the unavoidable consequence of sin: for 
entire obedience was the condition of it. Adam 
sinned once, and must die for ever. But to sin 
against the commands of the gospel is not the 
same as the rejection of it as a covenant. The 
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Mediator interposes between the J udge and the sin- 
ner; and faith in him, notwithstanding the con- 
demning law and the accusing conscience, secures 
us from avenging justice. Only final impenitence 
and unbelief cut off from the benefit of the gospel. 
2. Though the gospel saves, by grace, from the 
just condemnation of the law, and pardons our 
unallowed defects, yet it requires our sincere and 
earnest endeavours after perfection, as strictly as 
the law required exact obedience. We are com- 
manded to grow in grace. It is a direct matter 
of duty. We are under an absolute obligation to 
be ‘holy, as God is holy, in all manner of conver- 
sation.’ The rule is inflexible; none can by dis- 
pensation or privilege be exempted from serious 
and constant endeavours to be entirely like God. 
Those who under the pretence, that perfect holi- 
ness is unattainable here, allow and indulge their 
imperfections, undoubtedly are in an unrenewed 
state. They are sure that they shall be bad always, 
and therefore will not labour to be beiter. But 
the consideration that we cannot attain to the 
highest pitch of holiness, is actually to the saints 
a spur and incitation to greater diligence; as ap- 
pears from the example of St. Paul before cited. 
It is true that there are different ages of the 
children of God. Some are as new born babes, in 
a state of infancy and infirmity ; others in their mi- 
nority ; others are arrived at more maturity. Butas 
the crying of an infant discovers life, as well as active 
mirth, so mourning for our imperfections discovers 
the truth of grace. Saints of different degrees are 
received into glory ; but none, who did not aim and 
endeavour to cleanse themselves from all pollutions 
of flesh and spirit, and to perfect holiness. For 
s 
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without sincerity we are not capable of the present 
favour of God, nor of future blessedness; and sin- 
cerity is inconsistent with the wilful neglect of our 
duty. 

Grace is a plant of heaven, productive of fruits 
suitable to its quality; and its essential nature is 
to be tending to perfection. A tree that ceases to 
grow before it is come to its perfection, withers 
and dies. A Christian who is unfruitfui, has no 
life, but is exposed to just excision and the undying 
fire. He that limits himself in religion, is in a 
state of death. I have insisted the longer upon 
this matter, that, by the clearness of conviction, 
men may be disenchanted from the pernicious per- 
suasion, that they can reach heaven without using 
sincere endeavours to be perfectly holy. 

3. I shall add some other arguments to excite 
us to be intense in this great work. First, consider 
the perfection of the rule laid down in the gospel. 

1. The moral law, in its purity and perfection, 
which forbids sin in every kind and degree, and 
commands holiness in the most spiritual sublime- 
ness, is the rule of our duty, prescribed in the 
gospel. It is true, that personal perfect obedience 
as the condition of life, is abolished, as was before 
observed: otherwise, we must have died for ever. 
But the command has suffered no relaxation. 'There 
is no permission of the least sin by the gospel. 
The looking to the brazen serpent, did not alter 
the deadly quality of the poison of the fiery ser- 
pent; but only stopped its deadly operation. 
Faith in Christ does not change the nature of sin ; 
but cures it, and prevents its deadly malignity of 
operation. Our Saviour ‘came not to destroy the 
law, but to fulfil it: and Heaven and earth should 
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pass away, before one tittle of it shall fail; that is, 
lose its binding authority. It is as unalterable as 
the Lawgiver, whose purity it represents. 

Not only the mysterious and supernatural doc- 
trines, the objects of faith, but moral duties, the 
matters of practice, are fully revealed only in the 
gospel. The human understanding was darkness 
to supernatural truths, and dim with respect to the 
rules of life. Our Saviour has cleared the law from 
the false glosses of the Pharisees; who by favour- 
able explications, and correctives of its strictness, 
instead of curbing their lusts, cherished and_ fo- 
mented them. But the oracle speaks without am- 
biguity. ‘The interpretation of our Saviour is clear 
and decisive; that purifying the heart, as well as 
cleansing the hand, is an indispensable duty. Ho- 
liness must be so pure, that we must not only ab- 
stain from polluting acts, but quench all polluting 
thoughts and desires: we must not only pardon 
externally the most provoking injuries, but inter- 
nally quench all inclinations to revenge. Now it 
will require our noblest care and most excellent en- 
deavours, to practise these high rules. 

The corrupt morals which show themselves in 
the philosophy of the heathens, make it visible how 
defective their systems were to restore man to his 
primitive holiness. They were idolaters not merely 
by temptation, but by principle and resolution. It 
was their maxim that a wise man should conform 
to the worship practised in the place where he 
lived. Their moral philosophy ascended no higher 
than to instruct us how to act as men: for it consi- 
ders in them only human qualities, and directs 
their actions in a respective order to natural felicity. 
To do justly, to die generously, to allay the fiery 
agitations of the passions, which make men miser- 

S 2 
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able in themselves and vexatious to others, is the 
highest pitch to which this heathen philosophy 
pretends. They had some glimmering confused 
notions of their duty towards God; but, like the 
appearance of faintly seen stars in a dark night, 
without efficacy. 

But the gospel reveals our duty so that it may 
be clearly known, and strongly impressed on us.. 
There are various duties in the compass of a Chris- 
tian’s practice ; and it is an advantage to have them 
reduced to a few heads, comprehensive and easily 
recollected. Such a bright summary the apostle 
gives us: ‘The grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion, hath appeared unto all men, teaching us, that 
denying ungodliness and wordly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world.’ There is no rule more extensive and influ- 
ential on the life of a Christian, than ‘to walk 
worthy of God, becoming our relation to him as 
our heavenly Father, our union with his Son as 
our spiritual head, and the supernatural happiness 
revealed in his word. Weare commanded to ‘ walk 
circumspectly, not as fools but as wise. Some- 
times there is a particular enumeration of duties : 
‘Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report, if there be any virtue, if any 
praise, think on these things.’ 

From the clear obligation of the evangelical rule, 
it is evident how destructive the doctrine of the 
church of Rome is, that many things prescribed in 
the gospel, are counsels, not laws. <A doctrine 
fatally fruitful in pernicious consequences. It fos- 
ters spiritual pride, the poison of the soul. They 
depress the very law of God while they assert a 
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more excellent holiness in uncommanded works, 
and that they exceed the rule by supererogation. 
it induces slothfulness. They securely allow them- 
selves in neglects of duty ; and not only contradict 
the gospel in their practices, but supplant it in their 
principles. And as they relax obligation to the 
precepts of the law, so by other doctrines they re- 
lease men from the fear of its sanction; for the 
doctrine of purgatory takes away the fear of hell, 
and the doctrine of indulgences the fear of pur- 
gatory. 

2. The gospel proposes the most animating ex- 
amples of perfection. 

1. We are commanded to be perfect as our hea- 
venly Father is perfect. There are some attributes 
of God, which are objects not of our imitation, 
but of our highest veneration. Such are his eter- 
nity, immensity, omnipotence, immutability. There 
are other attributes, his moral perfections, which 
are imitable; holiness, goodness, justice, truth. 
These are fully declared in his law, and visibly in 
his providence. ‘This command, as was before ex- 
plained, is to be understood, not of an equality, 
but of a resemblance. God is essentially, transcen- 
dently, and unchangeably holy, the original of 
holiness in intelligent creatures. There is a greater 
disproportion between the holiness of God and that 
of angels, though it be unspotted, than between the 
celerity of the sun in the heavens, and the slow mo- 
tion of the shadow upon the dial regulated by it. 
It should be cur utmost aim, our most earnest en- 
deavour, to imitate the divine perfection. Then is 
the soul godlike, when its principal powers, the 
understanding and the will, are influenced by God. 

The heathen deities were distinguished by their 
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vices; intemperance, impurity and cruelty: and 
under such patronage, their idolaters sinned boldly. 
The true God commands us, to ‘be holy, as he 
is holy; to be followers of him as dear children.’ 
Love produces desires and endeavours of likeness. 

2. The life of Christ is a globe of precepts, a 
model of perfection, set before us for our imitation. 
In some respect, this is more proportionable to us; 
for in him were united the perfections of God with 
the infirmities of a man. He was ‘ holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners.” His purity 
was absolute, and every grace in the most divine 
degree was expressed in his actions. His life and 
death were a compounded miracle, of obedience to 
God and love to men. Whatever his Father or- 
dered him to undertake, or undergo, he entirely 
consented to: he willingly took on him the form of 
a servant; it was not put upon him by compulsion. 
In his life, humility towards men, infinite descents 
below him, self-denial, zeal for the honour of God, 
ardent desires for the salvation and welfare of men, 
were as visible as the flame discovers fire. In his 
sufferings, obedience and sacrifice were united. 
The willingness of his spirit was victorious over the 
repugnance of the natural will, in the garden. ‘ Not 
my will, but thine be done, was his unalterable 
choice. His patience was insuperable to all inju- 
ries. He was betrayed by a disciple for a vile 
price, and a murderer was preferred before him. 
He was scorned as a false prophet, as a feigned 
king, and as a deceitful saviour. He was spit on, 
scourged, crowned with thorns, and crucified; and 
in the height of his sufferings never expressed a 
spark of anger against his enemies, nor the least: 
degree of impatience. Now consider, it was one 
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principal reason of his obedience, to instruct and 
oblige us to conform to his pattern, the certain and 
constant rule of our duty. We may not securely 
follow the best saints; who sometimes, through 
ignorance and infirmity, deviate from the narrow 
way; but our Saviour is ‘ the way, the truth, and the 
life. What he said, after his washing the disciples’ 
feet, (an action wherein there was such an admi- 
rable mixture of humility and love, that it is not 
possible to conceive which excelled; for they were 
both in the highest perfection,) ‘I have given you 
an example, that as I have done to you, so do ye;’ 
is applicable to all the kinds of virtues and graces 
exhibited in his practice. He instructs us to do 
by his doings, and to suffer by his sufferings. ‘He 
suffered for us, leaving us an example, that we may 
follow his steps.’ He levels the way, by going be- 
fore us. Those duties which are very harsh to 
sensible nature, he instructs us in, by his preaching, 
and by his passion. How can we decline them, 
when performed by him in whom the glorious 
Deity was personally united to the tender huma- 
nity? His life was a continual lecture of mortifi- 
cation. It is the observation of the natural histo- 
rian, that the tender providence of nature is ad- 
mirable, in preparing medicines for us in beautiful 
fragrant flowers; that we might not refuse the 
remedy, as more distasteful than our diseases.’ 
But how astonishing is the love of God, who sent 
his Son for our redemption from eternal death ; 
and in his example has sweetened those remedies 
which are requisite for the cure of our distempered 


1 “ Visu ipso animos invitavit, etiam deliciis auxilia permis 
cens.” Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxii. 
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passions! Taking up the cross, and submitting to 
poverty and persecution, are made tolerable, by 
considering that in enduring them we follow our 
Redeemer. Can any motive more engage and en- 
courage our obedience, than the persuasive pattern 
and commanding example of our Sovereign and 
Saviour?! Can we be averse from our duty, when 
our Lawgiver teaches us obedience by his own prae- 
tice? Can any invitation be more attractive, than 
to do that from love to him, which he did for love to 
us and our salvation? Weare his subjects by the 
dearest titles, and our own consent; we are dedi- 
cated to his honour; and, as the apostle tells the 
Galatians, ‘ If ye are circumcised, ye are debtors to 
keep the whole law,’ by the same reason, if we are 
baptized, we are obliged to obey the law of faith, to 
order our lives according to the doctrine and exam- 
ple of Christ. An unholy Christian, is a contradic- 
tion so direct and palpable, that one word destroys 
another ; as if one should say, a living carcass, or 
a cold calenture. Wemust adorn the gospel of 
Christ by the sacred splendour of our actions. A 
life innocent from gross notorious sins, is a poor 
perfection; we must ‘show forth the virtues of 
him, who hath called us to his kingdom and glory.’ 
Men usually observe what is eminently good, or 
extremely bad. The excellent goodness of Chris- 
tians recommends the goodness of the gospel, and 
ought to convince infidels that it came from the 
Fountain of goodness. 


1 “Dominus et Deus noster quicquid docuit fecit, ut disci- 
Sete: excusatus esse non possit, qui discit et non facit.” Cypr. 

p- 56, lib. i—Our Lord and God practised all that he taught, 
to leave without excuse the disciple who learns but performs 
not. 
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The primitive Christians endured the fiery trial 
with insuperable constancy; and the most power- 
ful argument that inspired their courage, despising 
life and death, was, that Christ was their leader in 
those terrible conflicts;' he was their spectator, 
when they encountered fierce beasts, and fiercer 
tyrants, for the defence of his truth, and glory of 
his name; and while they were suffering for him, 
he was preparing immortal crowns for them. This 
St. Cyprian, in his pastoral letters to the Chris- 
tians in Africa, represents, with such powerful clo- 
quence, as kindled in their breasts a love to Christ 
stronger than death. 

3. The angels are propounded to us as a pattern 
for our imitation. Our Saviour directs our desires, 
that ‘the will of God may be done on earth, as it 
is done in heaven.’ The will of God is either 
decretive or preceptive. The decretive extends to 
all events; nothing falls’ out at random, nothing 
by rash chance and casuality; but all things come 
to pass according to the counsel of his will, by his 
efficiency or his permission. The preceptive will of 


1 ¢ Si vos acies vocaverit, si certaminis vestri dies venerit, militate 
fortiter, dimicate constanter, scientes vos sub oculis presentis 
Domini dimicare, et confessione nominis ejus, ad ipsius gloriam 
pervenire. Quis non pretiosam in conspectu Domini mortem 
non fortiter et constanter excipiat, placiturus ejus oculis qui nos 
in confessione nominis sui desuper spectans, volentes comprobat, 
adjuvat dimicantes, vincentes coronat ?” Cypr.—If the front of 
battle calls you, if the day of your conflict is come, bravely 
act the Christian soldier, fight with faithful constancy; for ye 
know that ye fight under the eye of your ever-present Lord, 
and that, by confessing his name, ye will arrive at his glory. 
Who would not, with fortitude and constancy, receive an ho- 
nourable death in the very sight of his sovereign, to be grateful 
in his sight who from on high beholds our confession of his 
name, approves our resolution, aids our exertions, and crowns 
our conquest ? 
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God is the rule of our duty. ‘This is the will of 
God, even your sanctification.’ This is intended 
here; for it is to be performed in conformity to 
the obedience of the angels. But it is compre- 
hensive of our resigned submission to the will and 
wisdom of God in the disposals of providence, as 
well as to our active subjection to his commands. 
Weare equally obliged to acknowledge and honour 
his dominion in ordering all things, as to yield obe- 
dience to his sovereignty declared in his laws. 
The psalmist addresses himself to the angels, as 
our pattern ; ‘ Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that 
excel in strength, that do his commandments, hark- 
ening to the voice of his word.’ They are the 
eldest offspring of God’s power; glorious, heavenly, 
and immortal spirits. The title of angels signifies 
their office; their nature we do not fully know. 
We ean tell what they are not; not flesh and blood; 
but negatives do not afford knowledge. It is not 
knowledge to declare what things are not, but what 
they are. Their excellency is discovered in scrip- 
ture, in that the highest degree of our perfection is 
expressed by likeness to the angels. The perfection 
of beauty in Stephen is set forth; «They saw his 
face, as the face of an angel.’ Excellent wisdom 
in David; ‘My lord the king is wise as an angel 
of God.’ Perfect eloquence; ‘Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and angels.” And the 
apostle, in asserting the infinite dignity of the Me- 
diator, proves it by the argument that he is above 
angels; ‘'To which of the angels did he say, thou 
art my Son ?’ that is, ina high and peculiar man- 
ner. Now if they had not been in the highest 
order of creatures, the argument had not been con- 
clusive ; yet they are infinitely below God. The 
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heavens are not clean in his sight, the stars are not 
pure before him. The seraphims vail their faces 
and their feet in his glorious presence, and cry one 
to another. ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, 
the whole earth is full of his glory.’ His separate 
and transcendent attributes are the foundation of 
their humility and subjection. 

2. They received their being from his mere plea- 
sure. ‘This most free favour infinitely binds them 
to his service. A derived being has dependent 
operations. 

3. They are confirmed in their state of ever- 
flourishing felicity, by peculiar grace. In the 
morning of the creation, heaven shone with innu- 
merable stars, the angels of light, of whom a vast 
number are by their rebellion, become wandering 
stars, to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness 
for ever. How dreadful was their fall? From 
what felicity into what woe? Good angels are in 
a supernatural state, without the least danger of 
change and separation from the blessed presence of 
God. ‘The grace of confirmation renews their obli- 
gation to the divine goodness. They are not safe 
in themselves, but their fidelity is secured by the 
continual influence of the Holy Spirit. In them is 
perfect light and perfect love, the fountains of their 
obedience. The matter wherein their obedience is 
exercised is secret to us; the laws and admirable 
order in heaven, are not fully discovered: but we 
are assured, that they continually magnify and cele- 
brate the perfections of God. In this lower world, 
they are ‘ministering spirits to the heirs of salva- 
tion, the adopted children of God. The highest 
angels are not exempted from this service, nor the 
lowest saints excluded from the benefit of it. How 
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many unforeseen and inevitable dangers, as to 
human apprehension, do they prevent? The evil an- 
gels would destroy the saints, from a principle of 
revenge and despite against the high and everlast- 
ing Judge; but they are hindered by the inter- 
posing of the good angels. Michael overcame the 
devil, in the contention about the body of Moses. 
The devils have totally lost their moral excellency ; 
and their natural excellency, their lustre and power, 
are lessened. But of what power they have to do 
mischief, there are terrible proofs recorded in scrip- 
ture. They raised the storm, which overthrew the 
house wherein Job’s children were suddenly de- 
stroyed ; and struck his body with loathsome and 
tormenting boils. 

The good angels inspire holy thoughts, and ex- 
cite holy affections in the saints. For certainly 
they have an inspiring faculty for good, as the de- 
vils have for evil. Satan put it into the heart of 
Judas to betray Christ. They execute vengeance 
upon the wicked. The angel of the Lord destroy- 
ed in one night, a hundred fourscore and five thou- 
sand of the Assyrian army. When the saints leave 
the world, the angels guard them through the air, 
the dominions of Satan, and secure them from the 
spiritual Pharaoh, who pursues them in their pas- 
sage to the celestial Canaan. 

At the last day, they shall gather the elect from 
all the quarters of the world, before the tribunal of 
Christ; and after the judgment is passed, they 
shall cast the wicked into everlasting fire. 

The perfection of their obedience is signified. 
They obey God readily, without delay or reluctancy. 
Delay is a virtual denial of obedience. The angel 
told Zacharias, ‘I am Gabriel that stand in the 
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presence of God.’ It implies his prepared dispo- 
sition to receive and perform all his commands. 
It is said, ‘ they hearken to the voice of his word :’ 
the first signification of his will puts them in mo- 
tion. They entirely obey him; there is no alloy, 
no mixture of contraries, in their principles; no- 
thing suspends or breaks the entireness of their 
activity in God’s service. They obey him with all 
their powers, and the utmost efficacy of them. It 
is said, ‘ He maketh his angels spirits, his ministers 
a flame of fire;’ to signify their celerity and vigour 
in doing God's will. They fly like the wind, to 
rescue the saints from imminent destructive evils ; 
and like a flame of fire, are quick and terrible to 
consume the wicked. They fully perform his com- 
mands. ‘The two angels that were sent to preserve 
Lot from the destruction of Sodom, while he linger- 
ed, took him by the hand, and brought him out of 
the city; and would not destroy it till he was safe. 
They freely and cheerfully obey God, esteeming 
his service their glory and felicity. They, are 
styled ‘thrones and dominions, principalities and 
powers ;) but they are more pleased in the title of 
his angels ; that is, messengers, and in the relation 
of his servants. They esteem it their highest exal- 
tation and happiness to obey God. They, with as 
much diligence and delight, watch over the meanest 
saints, though never so obscure and despicable in 
the world, as those who are in royal dignity; be- 
cause they in it obey the orders of God. They are 
steady and uniform in their duty, above all tempta- 
tions from hopes or fears that may slacken their 
endeavours, and unstring the bent of their resolu- 
tions in his service. There is an eternal constancy 
in their obedience. 
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It may be said, this example is above our level 
in the present state ; our wings are broken; we flag, 
and cannot reach so high a flight. We sometimes 
conceive more clearly, sometimes more darkly, of 
our duty. We are sometimes declining, sometimes 
reviving and returning. We do not practice obe- 
dience, with the diligence that is commanded. 
The weakness of the flesh controuls the willingness 
of the spirit. How should it upbraid us, that we 
fall so short in the imitation of angelical obedience, 
who are under equal, nay, peculiar, obligations to 
please God? The grace of God in our redemption 
is more illustriously visible than in their creation. 
The goodness of God was most free in making the 
angels; but it is infinite mercy in saving man from 
extreme misery, the desert of his disobedience. 
The divine power made the angels; but men are 
redeemed by the dearest price, the blood of the 
Son of God. In this God commendeth his love to 
us, that when we were sinners, he gave his Son to 
die for us. Now beneficence is magnified by the 
principle and motive of it. Gifts are endeared by 
the affection of the giver; and ingenuous thank- 
fulness chiefly respects that. All the precious be- 
nefits and vital influences that we receive, are from 
the dearest love of God. Supposing the angels re- 
ceive as great favours from his bountiful hand; 
yet there is a clearer discovery of his heart, his ten- 
der and compassionate love, in our salvation. How 
should this consideration inspire our prayers with 
a holy fervour, that God would enlighten our minds, 
to know his holy, acceptable and perfect will, in- 
cline us to choose it, and enable us to do it; as the 
angels, the most illuminate and zealous servants of 


God? 
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4, The scripture has lighted up excellent exam- 
ples of holiness in the lives of the saints upon earth, 
for our direction and imitation. There is a great 
advantage in looking on examples; they are more 
instructive than naked precepts, and more clearly 
convey the knowledge of our duty. A work done in 
our sight by another, directs us better in the practice 
of it; it is more acceptable and of more powerful 
efficacy to reform us, than counsel and admonition 
by words. <A reproof, if spoken with an imperious 
air wherein vanity has a visible ascendant, is heard 
with distaste and often with disdain; but an excel- 
lent example is a silent reproof, not directed im- 
mediately to irregular persons, but discovering 
what ought to be done, and leaving the application 
to themselves, so that the impression is more quick 
and penetrating than that of words. In difficult 
precepts, no argument is more effectual than ex- 
amples; for the possibility of performance is con- 
firmed by instances, and the pretence of infirmity 
is taken away. ‘The command binds us to duty. 
Examples encourage us to performance. The 
pattern of the angels, who are pure spirits, is not 
so influential upon us, as the pattern of the saints, 
which is more correspondent and proportionate to 
our present state; as the light of the stars, which 
are so vastly distant, is not so useful in managing 
our affairs, as the light of a candle that is near us. 
The saints are nearly allied to us: they were clothed 
with the same frail garment of flesh, they had like 
passions, and were in the same contagious world; 
yet they were holy and heavenly in their affections 
and actions. They lived in civil conversation with 
men, and spiritual communion with God. This 
takes away the pretence of infirmity ; for we have 
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the same word of grace, and spirit of grace, to 
strengthen us. 

The practice of holiness is regular and uniform, 
Herein the saints resemble one another; yet there 
is a conspicuous singularity of active or suffering 
graces in some, which eminently distinguishes them 
from others; and these we should especially regard: 
‘Enoch walked with God.’ His life was a continual 
regard to God; therefore he was translated into his 
glorious presence. Abraham’s faith was illustrious, 
in that without reluctancy he addressed himself to 
offer up his beloved son; a command so heavy, 
that God would not permit kis performing it. 
Moses’s self-denial was truly admirable, in choosing 
to live in a solitary naked desert, rather than in the 
Egyptian court, wherein was the height of pomp 
and the centre of pleasure. Job’s patience was un- 
paralleled, when encompassed with. the sharpest 
affliction. Daniel preferred a den of lions to 
Darius’s palace, rather than neglect one day his 
desired duty of prayer to God. Whom would it not 
enkindle, to read the narrative of the excellent saints 
recorded in the 11th to the Hebrews? ‘They were 
persecuted and patient; afflicted and resigned: 
they were victorious over the blandishments of the 
alluring world, and the terrors of the enraged 
world. From those instances, the apostle exhorts 
us to ‘run our race with patience, looking to Jesus 
the Author and Finisher of our faith.’ The know- 
ledge that is in our view from the practice of others, 
will make obedience more easy, and best lead us 
to practice. These excellent examples should make 
us blush with shame, and bleed with grief; that, 
notwithstanding there is a more copious communi- 
cation of grace by the gospel, than under the law, 
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and a more clear revelation of the glorious reward, 
we are so many degrees below them. Nothing 
will convince us more of our negligence, than com- 
parative and exemplary instruction.’ There is an 
envious emulation among those that are in public 
places; it is not so pleasing to see many below 
them, as it is uneasy and grievous to see any above 
them.* This seems to be one of those plants, which 
in their native soil are poisonous, but transplanted 
into another climate and under another heaven, are 
not only innocent, but healthful. It is an emula- 
tion worthy the breast of a saint, to strive to excel 
others in holiness. 

5. Our present joy, and future glory, are im- 
proved according as we rise to perfection here. 
The life of a saint may be compared to the labour 
of the bees, who all the day either fly from their 
hives to the flowers, or from the flowers to their 
hives; and all their art and exercise is, where there 
is fragrancy or sweetness. In divine worship the 
soul ascends to God, by holy thoughts and ardent 
desires, and God descends into the soul, by the 
communication of grace and comfort. 

It is true, the carnal man cannot see nor taste 
the divine delight, which a saint has real experience 
of; for a lower nature is incapable of the percep- 
tions and enjoyments of a higher: a plant cannot 


1 « Cur ergo ad excusationes proni? Que fortiora sunt non 
intuemur.”— Why are we so ready at excuses? Because we do 
not contemplate the nobler persons and qualities ? 

2 “Nemo eorum qui in republica versantur, quos vincat sed 
a quibus vincitur, aspicit : et illis non tam jucundum est multos 
post se videre, quam grave aliquem ante se.” Sen. Ep. 73.— 
No statesman looks at those over whom he has mounted, but 
at those who mount over himself. It gives him more pain to 
see one above him, than many below him. 


T 
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apprehend the pleasures of sense, nor a beast the 
pleasures of reason; and reason must be prepared 
and elevated to enjoy the pleasure of holiness, 
which makes all the charming contents of this 
world insipid and nauseous: for according to the 
excellency of the objects, and the capacity and 
vigour of the faculties exercised upon them, such is 
the delight that results from their union. ‘The 
holy soul is a heaven enlightened with the beams 
of the sun of righteousness; a paradise planted 
with immortal fruits, the graces of the sanctifying 
Spirit; and God walks in it, communicating the 
sense of his love. 

Are not life, and light, and liberty, productive 
and preservative of joy? And consequently, as 
the natural life, the more lively ‘and vigorous, the 
more pleasant it is, so the spiritual. The more we 
are like God, the more we are loved of him, and the 
more clear revelations of his love are communicated 
tous. The more we are freed from the chains of sin 
and bondage of Satan, the more joyful and glorious 
is our liberty. Indeed the saints are sometimes in 
darkness, but their sorrows are from their defects in 
holiness ; from their not improving the means of 
grace, whereby they might rise to perfection. For, 
as when sadness oppresses us, the vital spirits re- 
tire to the heart, are shut up in their springs, and 
nature does not perform its operations with delight ; 
so when the Holy Spirit, the Eternal Comforter, is 
grieved, by our quenching his pure motions, he 
withdraws his comforting influences, and the soul 
is left desolate. The experience of all the saints is 
a demonstration that the more religion fastens us to 
our duty and to God, by the bands of love, the 
happier we are; and that the state of a renewed 
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Christian is so far from being gloomy and melan- 
choly, that it is the joyful beginning of heaven. 

By excelling in holiness, our future glory will be 
increased. ‘The life and order of government con- 
sists in the dispensing of rewards and punishments. 
God will recompense the wicked according to the 
rule of justice and their desert; and the future hap- 
piness of the saints will be in degrees, according to 
the degrees of their holiness. Not as if there were 
any merit in our works to procure the eternal re- 
ward, which is the gift of his most free love; but 
his love rewards us according to his promise, that 
‘they who sow bountifully, shall reap bountifully ;’ 
and in proportion as the graces of the saints are ex- 
ercised here, their glory will be in heaven. In this 
the goodness of God is admirable, he works all in 
us, and rewards his own work. His service is the 
best; for he that commands, works; and he that 
obeys, reigns. If we respect the glory of God, and 
our own, let us endeavour to be complete in holiness. 

It is true, God bestows his favours as a free lord, 
and liberal benefactor, variously. But he dis- 
tributes rewards in the next life as a governor, ac- 
cording to the inviolate rule established by his 
wisdom in his word. As the quality of the reward 
is according to the kind of our works, so the degrees 
are according to the measure of them. To imagine 
that a carnal man may be saved without holiness, 
is as unreasonable as to think that a man may be 
made miserable without sin. It is to attribute an 
irregular clemency to him. We must distinguish 
between the desert of the reward, and the order of 
dispensing it. There is no possibility or shadow of 
merit; for the grace of obedience is antecedent to 


the grace of the reward. 
T2 
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CHAPTER XII. 


I now proceed to declare the means which are ef- 
fectual for our obtaining eminent degrees of holi- 
ness. 

1. Unfeigned faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
who is the meritorious, efficient, and exemplary 
cause of inherent holiness and actions flowing from 
it. The death of Christ was our ransom, to release 
us not only from the curse of the law, but from the 
dominion of sin. ‘These were inseparable in the 
design of our Redeemer; and are so in its accom- 
plishment. None are pardoned, unless they are sanc- 
tified. If the reimpression of the image of God in 
us, had been only requisite for the restoring us to 
his favour, our Saviour’s dying had been unneces- 
sary; his instruction and example, with the sanc- 
tifying Spirit's operations, had been sufficient. But, 
till our guilt was expiated, the fountain was sealed, 
no emanations of divine grace flowed forth. ‘ Christ 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.’ | 

Christ is the efficient cause of our holiness. We 
receive from God, the author of nature, the natural 
life with all its faculties; and by the concurrence 
previous and concomitant of his powerful provi- 
dence, we act in the order of nature. But the su- 
pernatural life is conveyed to us from the Son of 
God, the Mediator; ‘Of his fulness we receive 
grace for grace” Our increase is from our head, 
the fountain of spiritual sense and action. ‘The 
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Holy Spirit, who inspires us with the divine life, 
and confirms and improves it, was purchased by 
the sufferings of Christ, and is conferred in his 
exaltation. As in the operation of the sensitive 
faculties, though the eye be clear and qualified for 
sight, yet it is necessary there be a supervenient 
light to irradiate the air, and actuate the visive 
spirits, that there may be a discovery of objects; 
80, after the soul is renewed by habitual grace, the 
exciting assisting grace of the Spirit is necessary, to 
draw it forth into exercise every hour. The sun is 
the heart of the world, from which all vital cherish- 
ing influences are derived. Thus from the Sun of 
righteousness with healing in his wings, continual 
influences proceed ; without which, the life of grace 
would languish and decay. In this there is a dis- 
parity between the visible sun, and the spiritual : 
though the fruitfulness of every plant is from his 
vital heat and descending influences, yet the 
quality and kinds of the fruits, are from the sap 
that distinguishes them. Grapes are from the vine, 
and peaches and apples are from their several 
trees; but every grace in the saints is from the 
descending influences of Christ. Now faith is the 
means by which we receive the emanations of grace 
from Christ. ‘The‘apostle tells us, ‘ The life that I 
live in the flesh is by the faith of the Son of God.’ 
The first plantation of holiness, and the highest 
perfection of it attainable in the present life, are 
by faith, uniting us to Christ. A sincere reliance . 
on him for continual supplies of grace, gives virtue 
and efficacy to the means prescribed in the word. 
We are commanded to grow in grace; and in the 
experimental knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the effectual means to obtain it. 
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3. Contemplate our Saviour as the exemplary 
cause of our holiness. His pattern is not only a 
powerful one (as considered before) but is a means 
to bring us to perfection. We are directed to ‘ look 
to Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our faith, that 
we may run the race set before us, till we come 
to its period and perfection. In the obedience and 
sufferings of our Saviour, every grace that adorns 
the children of God, is exactly represented ; and 
all the afflictions and severe trials, wherewith God 
exercises them in order to their glory, were conse- 
crated by his example. This is not a dead object 
proposed to our view, but it has a vital efficacy to 
transform us into his likeness; as the sight of the 
brazen serpent conveyed a healing virtue to the 
wounded Israelites. The apostle tells us, that ‘we 
all with open face, beholding as in a glass, the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.’ 
The gospel is the glass, wherein there is a perma- 
nent image of Christ in his life and death, a full 
manifestation of all his virtues; and this sight, by 
the operation of the Spirit, changes us into his like- 
ness, from glory to glory; that is, by several degrees 
of grace to a full conformity to him in glory. Asa 
painter often fixes his eye upon the object, to form 
in his imagination the idea, which must guide his 
hand in designing and colouring the face, that the 
copy may resemble the truth of nature in the ori- 
ginal ; so we should consider the holiness and per- 
fection of our Saviour’s actions, draw the first lines 
of resolution to imitate him, and every day en- 
deavour to fill and complete them in actions, till 
Christ be formed in us. Let us often compare our 
lives with the life of Christ ; that we may see our 
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imperfections in his excellencies, which will disco- 
ver them, and how to correct them. 

Now, since particulars are the most instructive, I 
will consider two examples of our Saviour, for our 
imitation in duties of difficult practice. The first 
is, the duty of admonition; wherein great pru- 
dence is requisite, mixed with tender love, lest the 
reproof be taken for a reproach, and the person be 
provoked and not reformed ; and with zeal, to give 
efficacy to our counsel. A reproof must be ma- 
naged like binding up a wounded part; which 
must be neither too strait nor too slack, lest it 
should oppress and exasperate the wound, or lest 
there be not a close application of the medicine. 
Of this mixture of affections, we have a clear dis- 
covery in our Saviour’s carriage towards his ene- 
mies. It is related in the gospel, that a man with 
a withered hand was present in the synagogue; and 
some watched whether our Saviour would heal him 
on the sabbath-day, that they might accuse him of 
profaning it: and, when he propounded the ques- 
tion, whether it were lawful to do good or evil on 
the sabbath-day, they maliciously held their peace: 
which occasioned his looking on them with anger, 
being grieved for the hardness of their hearts. 
This exact pattern we should follow, joining mild 
severity with melting compassion, in reproving 
offenders, 

The other instance is, how to compose our spirits 
and resign our wills to God, in the appreaches of 
very afflicting evils. Our Saviour, in the appre- 
hension of his impendent suffering, expressed a great 
perplexity: ‘ Now is my soul troubled, and what 
shall I say? The fearful expectation of the just 
and heavy punishment due for our sins, perplexed 
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his holy human nature. He addressed a request 
to God, ‘ Father, save me from this hour; but it 
was with a revocation, ‘ but for this cause came I 
to this hour: it was subordinate to his main de- 
sire, ‘ Father, glorify thy name. When he was 
seized by his bloody enemies, and Peter struck 
with his sword one of them, Christ repressed his 
rash zeal with that consideration, ‘The cup which 
my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” He 
regarded the sovereign will of him who gave it, and 
with submission drank its dregs.’ How instruc- 
tive is this to us, to take the hottest and bitterest 
potion that God our Father and Physician prepares 
for us! 

2. Prayer is an effectual means to obtain an in- 
crease of spiritual blessings. It is the law of hea- 
ven, that blessings are to be obtained by prayer; 
for this is most honourable to God, and _ beneficial 
to us. Prayer is the supreme act of religious wor- 
ship, discovered by the light of nature to the hea- 
thens. Prayer is the homage due to his eternal 
greatness, the most glorious acknowledgment of 
his all-sufficiency :* that he is able and willing to 
relieve our poverty from his immense treasures, 
notwithstanding our unworthiness: for we are less 
than the least of his mercies, and deserve the se- 
vere inflictions of his justice. Itis the setting our 
seal to his truth, that he is ‘a God hearing prayer.’ 


! Qui in se non habuit quod ab illo calice sanaretur, ne tu 
dedigneris bibere, cui opus est ut bibas.”” Aug.—-He who had 
no malady to be cured by that cup of sorrows, drank it, that 
thou, who needest it, mightest not refuse. 

2 *¢ Qui fingit sacros auro vel marmore vultus, 
Non facit ille deos: qui rogat, ille facit.” 
Not he who forms the statues, though of gold or marble, but he 
who offers his petitions, makes the gods. 
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It is very beneficial to us: for it engages us to re- 
ceive his benefits with adoration and thankfulness, 
and prepares us for new favours; and by our ob- 
taining blessings in this way, we havea more clear 
and comfortable sense of his love, giving the sweet- 
est tincture and relish to them. 

It is true, prayer is not required to inform God, 
or to incline him to be gracious; and sometimes, 
from his exuberant goodness he prevents our de- 
sires: but we cannot regularly expect his blessings 
without the feeling of our wants, and prayer that 
he may supply them. 

All blessings are originally from God, but some 
are immediately from him; as the sun enlightens 
the world by its presence in the day, and the moon 
and stars enlighten it in the night, by light bor- 
rowed from the sun. St. James tells us, ‘ Every 
good and perfect gift descends from above, from 
the Father of lights.’ All blessings in the order of 
nature; the qualities of the body, beauty, strength, 
health ; or the endowments of the mind, know- 
ledge, wit, eloquence; are his gifts. All temporary 
talents, riches, power, dignity, are from him, by 
the mediation of second causes. But there are 
more precious and perfect gifts, which come from 
him immediately as ‘ the FaTHER of lights,’ sanc- 
tifying graces, and spiritual comforts, by the illu- 
mination and infusion of his Holy Spirit. 

The first sort of blessings we are not to pray for 
absolutely ; for, by our abuse of them, they may 
be pernicious to our souls; and they are often be- 
stowed upon reprobate sinners. But the other kind 
of bestowments, saving graces, deserve our most 
ardent desires. ‘ As the hart panteth after the water- 
brooks,’ our souls should seek after the favour of 
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God, and sanctifying grace, the infallible testimony 
and effect of it. We must pray for them unsatis- 
fiedly, not content with any thing else, nor without 
excellent degrees of them. David breaks out his 
ardent desires, ‘O that my ways were directed to 
keep thy statutes! Othat my soul may be bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost as with fire, to purify and 
refine me from all my dross! That, as gold taken 
from the earth receives such a lustre from the fire, 
as if it were the fire’s sole product ;' so my renova- 
tion by the Spirit may be so entire, that all car- 
nality shall be abolished ! 

Our prayers should be for our perseverance in 
well-doing. Perseverance is a most free gift of 
God; a new grace superadded to what we have 
received. Without it, we shall forsake God every 
hour. God promises to give the sanctifying Spirit 
as a permanent principle of holiness in his people, 
to cause them to walk in his statutes; but he de- 
clares, ‘ For this I will be enquired of by the house 
of Israel. We must imitate Jacob, who wrestled 
with the angel, and would not let him go till he 
had blessed him. This is an emblem of fervent 
prayer, wherein we strive with the strength and 
sinews of our souls, and as it were offer violence to 
the King of heaven to bestow spiritual blessings 
upon us. 

Carnal men are intemperate, greedy and pas- 
sionate, in their desires of temporal blessings ; 
though reason, religion, and experience of their 
vanity, should regulate them. They are impatient 
and insatiable, and will bear no denial nor delay 
without regret and reluctancy. But how remiss 


* “ Nomen terre in igni reliquit.” Tertull.—lIt left its name 
of earth in the furnace. 
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and cold are their desires for spiritual and eternal 
blessings! They invite a denial. Their prayers 
are defective in the principle. They do not under- 
stand the value of those blessings, nor their own 
want of them. Divine grace, the gift of God’s 
saving mercy, the dear purchase of the sufferings 
of Christ, the precious fruit of his Holy Spirit, are 
of little price in their esteem. Our Saviour tells 
the Samaritan woman, ‘If thou knewest the gift of 
God, and who it is that asketh thee, Give me to 
drink; thou wouldst have asked of him, and he 
would have given thee living water.’ 

We are encouraged to be earnest and resolved 
suppliants for the graces of God’s Spirit, because 
we are assured he is most willing to bestow them. 
Our Saviour sometimes encourages us from the 
resemblance of a father, who cannot so unnatu- 
ralize himself, and divest his tender affections, as 
to renounce his own offspring, and deny a child 
necessary food for his subsistence. ‘ Will he give 
him a stone for bread, or a serpent for a fish? If 
ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to 
your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ’” 
Sometimes he excites us to pray, and not to faint, 
from the parable of an incompassionate stranger ; 
or of a judge who was overcome by importunity to 
afford relief to one in distress. God delights to 
hear and answer those prayers that are for his best 
blessings. When Solomon prayed for wisdom to 
tule his people, God was so pleased, that he gave 
him wisdom in an eminent degree, and as an ac- 
cession, riches and honour. If we imitate Solomon 
in his prayer, we shall have his acceptance. St. 
James directs us, ‘If any man want wisdom, let 
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him ask of God, who gives liberally and up- 
braideth not, the wisdom to manage afflictions, that 
may be for his glory and our spiritual advantage. 
‘He gives liberally; which either respects the 
affection of the giver, or the measure of the gift, or 
the repeated acts of giving: and ‘upbraids not,’ 
neither with their unworthiness, nor the frequency 
of their addresses. Liberality among men is a 
costly virtue. But few have a natural generosity, 
or Christian mercy and means to express and ex- 
ercise it. The necessities of others do not’ affect 
men with so quick a sense, as the parting with their 
money to relieve them; as the balsam-tree does 
not drop its healing liquor, till the bark is cut. 
Sometimes the great number of suitors is a pre- 
tence to excuse from the exercise of bounty. None 
of these can be conceived of God. There is nothing 
more divine in the Deity and becoming his nature, 
than his inclination to do good. As the mother 
nourishes the child with her milk, with equal plea- 
sure as the child ‘draws it. God much more re- 
joices in doing good, than we in receiving it. 

We are also assured of obtaining spiritual bless- 
ings by the intercession of the Mediator. The 
dignity of his person, who is higher than the hea- 
vens, the Son of the Father’s love, and the merits 
of his obedience and sufferings, assure us of his 
power with God. He takes us by the hand, and 
brings us to the Father; he perfumes and presents 
our requests to obtain a favourable reception. 
When we are under impressions of fear, that God 
will deny our prayers for spiritual blessings, it is 
as if there were no love in the Mediator, nor pre- 
valency in his mediation. 

Besides, the Spirit of holiness is plenteously con- 
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veyed under the dispensation of the gospel. The 
gift of the Spirit, in the richest degrees, was reserved 
as an honour to Christ upon his ascension. 

‘The Holy Ghost was not yet given, because 
Jesus was not yet glorified. The blood of Christ 
was liberally shed, that the Spirit might be liberally 
poured forth. But the bestowing of the Spirit, was 
at the triumphant ascension of Christ. ‘Thou hast 
ascended on high, thou hast led captivity captive, 
and received gifts for men: that is, from the Fa- 
ther, as the reward of his victory, that he might 
dispense them to men. The principal gift is the 
Holy Ghost, comprehensive of all good things. 
The promise is performed under the gospel, ‘I will 
pour forth of my Spirit, the Spirit of grace and 
supplication, ‘upon all flesh.’ There were some 
sprinklings of it under the law, and confined to a 
separate nation; but now showers are poured down 
upon all nations, to purify them, and make them 
fruitful in good works. The apostle declares the 
admirable efficacy of the gospel, ‘The law of the 
Spirit of life has freed me from the law of sin and 
death. The spirit of the fiery law, so called with 
respect to its original and operations, convinced of 
sin, and constrained conscience to inflict torment- 
ing impressions on the soul, the presages of future 
judgment ; but afforded no spiritual grace to obey 
it. Therefore it is said to be ‘weak and unprofit- 
able.’ But the gospel conveys supernatural strength, 
to obtain supernatural happiness. It is foretold 
concerning the state of the church in the times of 
the gospel, ‘ He that is feeble among them shall be 
as David, and the house of David shall be as God, 
as the angel of the Lord before them. The Holy 
Spirit also directs our desires; and God ‘ knoweth 
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the mind of the Spirit, who makes intercession for 
us according to the will of God.’ Christ is our 
Advocate in heaven, and the Spirit in our hearts; by 
inflaming our affections, and exciting in us filial 
trust in the divine mercy. ‘They that wait on the 
Lord, shall renew their strength,’ If we are impo- 
tent in resisting temptations, and in doing the will 
of God, when divine assistance is ready upon our 
desires to confirm us, our impotence is voluntary, 
and not only does not excuse us from consequent 
sin, but it is an antecedent sin. The sharpest re- 
proof we read from our Saviour to his disciples was 
for their guilty impotence: ‘Jesus answered and 
said, O faithless and perverse generation, How 
long shall I be with you? How long shall I 
suffer you?’ He had given them power to heal 
diseases, and expel evil spirits, but they had not 
used the means of prayer and fasting, which was 
requisite for the exercise of that power. How 
justly do we deserve that stinging reproach, who, 
notwithstanding the gospel is the ministration of 
the Spirit, do not by continual fervent prayer apply 
ourselves to God, to partake of a rich abundance of 
grace from the Holy Spirit ? 

I shall only add, that as prayer is a means to ob- 
tain more grace by impetration, so by the exercise 
of grace in prayer, it is increased. Frequent 
prayer has a cleansing'virtue.” As those who often 
come into the king’s presence to speak to him, are 
careful to be in decent habits, that they may not 
be disparaged in his sight ; so those who draw near 
to God, will cleanse themselves from sin, that they 
may be prepared to appear before his Holy Majesty. 
Humility, faith, reverence, love, zeal, resignation to 
the divine will, compassion to the afflicted, and 
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other excellent graces, are exercised in prayer, as 
the sphere of their activity; and as acquired habits 
so infused, are improved by exercise. Frequent 
shooting not only makes persons more skilful in 
directing the arrow to the mark, but more able to 
draw the strongest bow. None are more holy in 
conversation, than those that give themselves to 
prayer. Our Saviour prayed himself into heaven ; 
and a divine lustre appeared in -his countenance. 
By our drawing near to God, the beauty of holiness 
will be impressed upon us, and brighten our con- 
versations. Briefly, according to the raised opera- 
tions of grace in prayer, we shall obtain more ex- 
cellent degrees of it from heaven: for in bestowing 
the first grace, God is a pure giver; but in dis- 
pensing new degrees of grace, he is a rewarder, ac- 
cording to the promise, ‘'To him that hath shall be 
given. 


3. Frequent and attentive hearing and reading ¥ 


the word, and serious meditation upon it, is a 
means appointed by the divine wisdom and good- 
ness, for our growth in grace. The conception and 
propagation, the sustaining and increasing the spi- 
ritual life, is by the word of truth. It is therefore 
compared to those things that are the productive 
and preserving causes of the natural life: it is the 
incorruptible seed and food, to beget and nourish 
the spiritual life: it is milk for babes, wine for the 
faint, and strong meat to confirm those of maturer 
age. ‘There is an objective virtue in it, whereby it 
is apt and sufficient to regenerate us, and to in- 
crease the vigour and activity of the new life. The 
apostle calls it ‘the power of God to our salvation.’ 
The word of grace is able to build us up, to an in- 
heritance among them that are sanctified. It isa 
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kind of miracle in nature, that a scion of a good 
tree grafted into a sour stock, draws the vital mois- 
ture from the root, and converts it into the pro- 
ducing of generous and pleasant fruit.‘ The in- 
grafted word, being a divine doctrine, overrules the 
carnal nature, and makes the mind, will, affections 
and actions, holy and heavenly, answerable to its 
own quality. The commands of it are clear and 
pure, directing us in our universal duty; the pro- 
mises are precious, encouraging us by the prospect 
of the reward; the threatenings terrible, to preserve 
us from sin. There is an instrumental fitness in 
the word preached to perfect the image of God in 
us; for the manner of conveying the revelation to 
us, has a congruity to work upon the subject to 
whom it is revealed. The first insinuation of sin 
was by the ear; the first inspiration of grace is by 
it. Through the ear was the entrance of death ; it 
is now the gate of life. In heaven we shall know 
God by sight, now by hearing. When a minister 
of the gospel is enlightened from heaven, and zea- 
lous for the salvation of souls, he is fitter for this 
work, than if an angel were a ministering spirit in 
this sense, and employed in this holy office. For 
he that preaches has the same interest in the doc- 
trine declared by him; his everlasting happiness 
is nearly concerned ; and therefore he is most likely 
to affect others. When a holy fire is kindled in the 
breast, it will inflame the lips; mind convinces 
mind, and the heart persuades the heart. But we 
must consider, that as the instrument cannot effect 
that for which it is made, unless it be directed and 


1 « Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma.”* 
It is astonished at new foliage and fruits not its own. 
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applied to that end; so without a superior influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, which gives vital power to 
the preaching of the word, it is without efficacy. 
What our Saviour speaks of the natural life, is ap- 
plicable to the spiritual, ‘Man liveth not by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceeds from God’s 
mouth.’ A minister, with all his reason and rhe- 
toric, cannot turn a soul from sin to holiness, with- 
out the omnipotent operation of the Spirit. The 
apostle tells the Thessalonians, that ‘the gospel 
came not to them in word only, but also in power, 
and in the Holy Ghost.’ The gospel then comes 
only in word, when it pierces no further than the 
ear, which is the sense to try words, and distinguish 
different sounds and voices. Butthe truth of God, 
directed and animated by the Spirit, doth not stop 
at the ear, the door of the soul, but passes into the 
understanding and the heart. This makes the 
change so real and great in the qualities of men, 
that it is expressed by substantial productions: it 
is therefore said, ‘ We.are born again, by the incor- 
ruptible seed of the word.’ 

The word becomes effectual for the increase of 
holiness when it is mixed with faith, which binds 
the conscience to entire obedience. It is the word 
of God, our King, Lawgiver, and Judge; the rule 
of our present duty, and of future judgment, in the 
great day of decision. The divine law is universal 
and unchangeable; and the duties of it are not ne- 
cessary for some and needless for others, but must 
be obeyed without, partiality, notwithstanding the 
repugnance of the carnal passions. When it is 
seriously believed and considered, the hearers are 
induced to receive it with preparation and resolu- 
tion of yielding to it. There is no truth more evi- 
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dent nor more injured than this, that perfect obe- 
dience is due to the will of God, declared in his 
word. ‘This all profess in the general, but contra- 
dict in particulars, when a temptation crosses the 
precept. Now the first act of obedience to the 
truth, is the believing it with so steadfast an assent, 
wrought by the Spirit, that it purifies the heart and 
reforms the whole man. 

2. With faith there must be joined an earnest 
desire to grow in holiness. This is declared by St. 
Peter, ‘ As new-born babes, desire the sincere milk 
of the word, that ye may grow thereby. In the 
natural life there is an inseparable appetite for food 
to maintain it: the inward sense of its necessities 
causes a hunger and thirst after suitable supplies. 
This is experimentally proved in all who are born 
of the Spirit. They attend and apply the word of 
God to themselves ; not merely to prevent the 
sharp reflections of conscience for the impious neg- 
lect of their duty, (for that proceeds from fear not 
from desire,) but to grow in, knowledge and holi- 
ness; not in airy flashy knowledge, which is only 
fruitful to increase guilt and punishment, but sub- 
stantial and saving knowledge, influential upon 
practice. Hearing is in order to doing, and doing 
is the way to happiness. It is ‘not the forgetful 
hearer, but the doer of the word that shall be 
blessed in his deed.’ The bare knowledge of evil 
does no hurt; and the bare knowledge of our duty 
without practice, does no good. Feeding, without 
digesting the food, and turning it into blood and 
spirits, affords no nourishment nor strength. The 
most diligent hearing and comprehensive know- 
ledge of our duty is not profitable without practice. 
The enemy of our souls is content that divine 
truths should be in our understandings, if he can 
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but intercept their passage into our hearts and con- 
versations. He is continually repeating the first 
temptation ; to induce us by guile to choose the 
tree of knowledge before the tree of life. We are 
therefore commanded to be ‘ doers of the word, not 
hearers only, deceiving our own souls.’ 

3. That the spiritual life may be increased by 
the word, it must be laid up in the mind and me- 
mory and hid in the heart. David says, ‘I have 
hid thy word in my heart, that I may not sin 
against thee.’ His affection to the word caused his 
continual meditation of it, that it might he a living 
root of the fruits of holiness in their season. If 
there were the same care and diligence in remem- 
bering and observing the rules of life prescribed by 
the wisdom of God in the Scriptures, that men use 
in remembering and practising rules for the reco- 
very of the health of their bodies, (and it is justly 
requisite that there should be more, since the life of 
the soul infinitely excels the life of the body,) how 
holy and blessed would they be ? 

The advice of the Roman physician as con- 
ducive to the health of the body, is applicable to 
the soul; ‘ After a full meal abstain from laborious 
actions.’! Thus, after hearing the word, our thoughts 
should not be scattered in the world ; but we should 
recollect and revolve it in our own minds, that it 
may be digested into practice. The virgin Mary 
‘kept these sayings, and pondered them in her 
heart.’ 

There are powerful motives to engage us to a 
conscientious attendance upon this duty. Our Sa- 
viour tells us, ‘He that heareth me,’ that is, with 


1 ¢ Post satietatem nihil agendum.” Celsus. ~ 
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subjection of soul, hath eternal life. And in one 
instance he has declared, how much approved and 
acceptable it was to him: for when Martha was 
employed about entertaining him, and Mary was 
attentive to receive his instructions, he said, ‘ Mary 
has chosen the good part, which shall not be taken 
from her.’ His feeding Mary was more pleasing to 
him, than to be fed by Martha. But how many 
neglect and despise this duty ? Some pretend they 
know enough: but such, if they do not want in- 
structors, want remembrancers of their duty. Others 
are infected with pride; a worse leprosy than 
Naaman’s, of whom we read, that when the prophet 
sent him a message, that ‘ he should go and wash 
in Jordan seven times, and he should be clean; he 
was wroth, and said, Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than the rivers of Israel ? 
May I not wash in them, and be clean?’ So there 
are some, who being directed to wash often in the 
waters of life, the scriptures of divine inspiration, 
are apt to think, are not the rivers of Greece and 
Rome, the eloquent discourses of philosophers, 
better, more perfective of human minds and actions, 
than the plain rules of the common Bible? But 
this proceeds from affected ignorance and wilful 
perverseness ; for not only supernatural doctrines, 
necessary to be believed, are revealed in the scrip- 
ture; but the rules of moral duties, necessary for 
practice, are clearly and completely laid down 
in it. . 
Besides, as every thing in nature has its virtue 
by the appointment of God, and works for that 
end for which it was ordained ; so the preaching of 
the gospel was appointed to begin and maintain the 
life of the soul, and powerfully works to that end. 
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The attendance upon it has a blessing annexed, 
and the neglect exposes to divine displeasure; ‘ He 
that withdraweth his ear from hearing the law, his 
prayer shall be an abomination.’ And let it be 
seriously pondered ;—there is a time coming, when 
only prayer can relieve them. 

IT shall add, that the serious reading of the scrip- 
ture, to gain an impression of its purity on the 
soul, is a duty of daily revolution. We are com- 
manded, that ‘the word of Christ should dwell 
richly in us, in all wisdom.’ As the soul quickens 
the body by its residence, and directs it in all its 
motions ; so the word should be in the soul an in- 
ward principle of life, to direct, excite, and enable 
it for the performance of every duty. This advice 
of the apostle is comprehensive of all other precepts, 
and is the effectual means of obtaining perfection. 
Our reading must be with observation, and apply- 
ing the word for our good: there is a great dif- 
ference between sailing on the water for pleasure, 
and diving in it for pearls, Some read the scrip- 
tures to please their minds with the history of the 
creation, the wonders of God’s powerful providence; 
and the various events in the kingdoms of the world, 
recorded in them. But there must be diligent in- 
quiry for spiritual treasures to enrich the soul. 

How careless are most persons of this duty! 
There are above eight thousand hours in a year; 
yet how few are employed in reading the scrip- 
tures, though they direct us in the everlasting way ? 
The common pretence is necessary business: but 
all excuses are vain against the command of God. 
Is the working out our salvation an indifferent idle 
matter? Must the principal affair of our life, be 
subordinate to lower concerns? The infinite busi- 
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ness of governing a kingdom, is no exemption to 
princes from reading the word of God: for the 
‘command is to him that sits on the throne, to read 
the law of God all the days of his life; that he 
may fear the Lord, and do his statutes.’ 

3. The word must be sincerely received, as it is 
sincerely delivered. The rule is, ‘ to lay aside all 
superfluity of naughtiness, and receive the en- 
grafted word, which is able to save our souls, 
There is no food more easily turned into blood than 
milk: but if the stomach be foul, it corrupts and is 
hurtful to the body. The word of grace, if re- 
ceived into a sincere heart, is very nutritive; it 
confirms and comforts the soul: but if there be 
false principles, carnal habits, sensual affections, it 
proves dangerous. A carnal man will set the grace 
of the gospel against the precepts, apply the pro- 
mises without regarding the conditions of them, 
and from holy premises will draw sinful conclu- 
sions. 

Briefly, hearing the word is not an arbitrary, 
but an indispensable duty. The psalmist puts the 
question, ‘He that planted the ear, shall not he 
hear?’ and it may be said with the same convic- 
tion, ‘ He that gives us the faculty of hearing, shall 
not he be heard?’ But we must not rest in the 
bare hearing, for it is an introductive preparing 
duty in order to practice. There may be an in- 
crease in knowledge, some convictions like a flash 
of lightning, some melting of the affections, like a 
dash of rain, soon over; some resolutions of obe- 
dience, but without sincere practice. Such a man 
is a hearer only, and deceives himself. Every ser- 
mon that he hears will, notwithstanding his vain 
hopes, be an argument against him at the day of 
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judgment. The residence of practical truths is 
rather in the heart than in the head. If they are 
only in the head, they ‘ are held in unrighteous- 
ness ;’ yet there is no deceit more common. Men 
think they are enriched with the ideas and notions 
of divine truths in their minds, without the habits 
of grace in their hearts. In a word, the end and 
work of the evangelical ministry is the PERFECTION 
of the saints: as the apostle declares, ‘We warn 
every man, and teach every man, that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus. This 
testimony is given of Epaphras, a servant of Christ, 
‘That he always laboured fervently in prayer, 
that the Colossians might be ‘ perfect and com- 
plete in all the will of God.’ 

3. The religious use of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, is an excellent means for the in- 
crease of grace. The state of grace is represented 
under the similitude of a new man, born from 
heaven, and partaker of a spiritual life, which con- 
sists in holiness and joy. This spiritual life sup- 
poses a spiritual nourishment to preserve it, and a 
spiritual appetite ; and that, a spiritual eating and 
drinking. Our Saviour denominates himself by 
the character of life; <I am the way, the truth, 
and the life; he being the principle and preserver 
of the spiritual life. In the sacrament, he is ‘ the 
bread of life.’ There are the. sacred memorials of 
his crucifixion, of his body and blood, which are 
meat indeed, and are drink indeed ; affording a 
more substantial and excellent nourishment for the 
life of the soul, than the perishing food which sup- 
ports the body. Our Saviour tells the Jews, ‘ Your 
fathers ate manna in the wilderness, and are dead.’ 
The bread of angels could not preserve them from 
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death; but the bread of God is the principle of 
eternal life. He is pleased to deal familiarly with 
us, suitably to our composition and capacity, and 
humbles himself in a sacramental union with the 
elements, that sight may assist faith. 

This is a positive institution, deriving its good- 
ness and authority from the precept of our Sove- 
reign and Saviour. It was his dying charge to 
his disciples, to which a special and most reverent 
observance is due. Positive imstitutions are re- 
vocable in their nature; but not to cease without 
the will of the legislator, either expressly declared, 
or virtually by the ceasing of the end of them. As 
the ceremonial law was abolished by the same au- 
thority that ordained it, the end of the institution 
being obtained. But this ordinance is by our Sa- 
viour commanded to continue till his second com- 
ing in glory, the end of it being the revival of the 
memory of his death. 

I will not insist upon the several conformities 
between the natural food and the spiritual; for the 
principal resemblance is in the end for which food 
is necessary and appointed, as without it there can 
be no subsisting life. But consider how the life of 
the soul is strengthened in this ordinance. It is 
not a naked sign of our Redeemer’s sufferings for 
us, but the seal of the covenant of grace; and 
wherein our Saviour, though his bodily presence 
be confined to heaven, yet does really and spi- 
ritually exhibit himself with all his saving benefits 
to sincere believers. Consider how repentance, 
faith, and love are increased by this ordinance. 

1. Repentance is a vital, operative grace, not 
only in mortifying sin but in bringing forth many 
excellent and suitable fruits. All the terrors at 
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Mount Sinai in giving the law, cannot make such 
an impression on the conscience, of the righteous 
and fearful anger of God for sin, as the infliction 
of wrath upon our dying Saviour. He received 
into his breast the arrows of the Almighty, that 
drank up his blood and spirits, though in himself 
he was perfectly holy. ‘Surely he hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows: he was wounded 
for our transgressions, and bruised for our ini- 
quities, the chastisement of our peace was upon 
him, and with his stripes we are healed” We 
read that Nathan, sent from God to David, when 
insensible of his guilt of murder and adultery, to 
awaken him to review his sin, for that end used a 
very moving parable, of a rich man who had many 
flocks, yet tc entertain a stranger, robbed a poor 
man of his only lamb. This David so resented, 
that he threatened the severest revenge for such an 
unrighteous and unmerciful action, And when 
Nathan turned the point of the parable against his 
breast, charging him, ‘Thou art the man,’ into 
what agonies and confusion was he thrown, as his 
mournful complaint declares! When we read in 
the narrative of our Saviour’s sufferings, of the 
treachery of Judas, the malice of the priests, the 
fury of the people, the cowardice of Pilate, and 
the cruelty of the soldiers, how apt are we to con- 
ceive indignation against his murderers! But when 
conscience, like the true prophet, shall with a 
piercing conviction charge us that our sins con- 
demned and crucified him, how will this open the 
springs of godly sorrow, and looking on him whom 
we have pierced, cause us to monrn, as those that 
mourn for a first-born! How will the contempla- 
tion of him in his sufferings, excite indignation 
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with zeal and revenge against ourselves, for our 
choosing and committing those sins which were the 
meritorious cause of his sufferings? Since he bore 
our sins, it is just that we should sympathize in his 
sorrows. How instructive and exemplary was in- 
sensible nature, as if capable of knowledge and 
affection in the time of his sufferings! It was dis- 
ordered in the heavens, and sympathized in the 
elements. The sun was obscured against all pos- 
sibility of nature. The air was as dark at mid- 
day, as at midnight. The earth trembled; the 
rocks rent.—Have the rocks softer bowels than ob- 
durate sinners? It is a greater prodigy, that those 
whose sins made his death necessary, are unaffected 
with it,than that nature seemed to have changed its 
principles and properties to signify its resentment 
of it! God’s anger darkens the sun, and shakes the 
earth ; and shall sinful men be unrelenting? 

If by faith and consideration we transport our- 
selves to Mount Cavalry, and with the blessed vir- 
gin, stand at the foot of our dying Saviour’s cross, 
we shall feel the working of her affections, when 
‘a sword pierced through her soul.’ Now in the 
sacrament there is a representation of Christ cru- 
cified before our eyes; which is the most powerful 
motive of godly sorrow, and its inseparable conse- 
quent, the destructive hatred of sin; and of holy 
resolutions, that as he died for sin, we will die to it. 

2. Faith, which is the root whence other graces 
spring and flourish, is increased and confirmed by 
the use of this ordinance. As by looking on the 
mysterious brazen serpent, there was an antidote 
conveyed to heal the Israelites stung by the fiery 
serpents; so by the looking to Jesus in his suffer- 
ings, our wounded spirits are healed. The dignity 
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of his person, the depth of his sufferings, and his 
voluntary yielding of himself to them, are the 
supports of faith. The sin-offerings under the 
law were entirely consumed in their consecration to 
divine justice, and no part was reserved to be eaten 
by the offerers: to signify their imperfection and 
inefficacy to reconcile God to sinners, and pacify 
their accusing consciences. The beasts by substi- 
tution suffered death for those who offered them, 
but could not purchase life for them. Our Saviour 
is as truly given to us to communicate life, as he 
was given for us in his death. When he offered 
himself the most solemn sacrifice on the cross, he 
was not consumed. His body and blood are the 
feast of love upon his sacrifice, the clearest assuring 
sign of God’s being reconciled to us. The blood 
of the Lamb, the true wine, has rejoiced the heart 
of God and man. Our High-priest continually 
presents to his Father, in the celestial sanctuary, 
his bloody sacrifice, of which there is a commemo- 
ration on the holy table. If God remember our 
sins, we remember his anointed Priest to expiate 
them. If the timorcus conscience be in anxiety 
for the number and heinousness of its sins, and 
the number of sinners who must perish for ever 
without this miracle of mercy, as if one sacrifice 
were not sufficient to abolish their guilt; let it be 
considered that his death is of infinite value; and 
what is infinite cannot be divided. Christ was en- 
tirely offered for every unfeignedly penitent be- 
liever. The weakest has as full an interest and 
benefit in it, as if it had been offered solely for 
him ; and he may apply and appropriate it to him- 
self with as solid comfort, as if he had been pre- 
sent at our Saviour’s crucifixion, and heard him 
speaking the words of life, I give myself for thee! 
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‘His blood cleanses from all sin, and is a propi- 
tiation for the sins of the world.’ These are no 
fictions of fancy, but the real operations of the 
Holy Spirit, who brings to our remembrance the 
death of Christ in that lively sacramental repre- 
sentation, seals the pardoning mercy of God to our 
souls, and conveys all the precious fruits of it to 
us. <A lively faith on our suffering Saviour, makes 
him ours by an intimate and inseparable union 
and fruition. ‘We dwell in him, and he in us.’ 
How many drooping souls have been raised, how 
many wounded spirits have been healed, how many 
cloudy souls have been enlightened in that ordi- 
nance? Here the comforting Spirit breathes ; our 
Saviour shows his reviving countenance; God 
speaks peace to his people. A believer tastes the 
hidden manna, and the love of Christ, which is 
better than wine. The bruised reed becomes a 
strong pillar in the temple of God; the smoking 
flax is cherished into a purer and more pleasant 
light, than springs from the sun in its brightness. 
3. Love to Christ is increased by partaking of 
this ordinance, wherein his bloody death is repre- 
sented. Greater love could not be expressed than 
in his dying for us, and lesser love could not have 
saved us from perishing for ever. He died not only 
to satisfy his Father's justice, but his own love to us. 
It is said by the prophet, ‘ He shall see of the tra- 
vail of his soul, and be satisfied.’ The travail of 
his soul implies his affection and affliction, the 
strength of his love, and his immense sorrows. 
Now nothing is more repugnant to the principle so 
deeply engraven in human nature, than not to re- 
turn love for love. Our Saviour, by the dearest 
titles, deserves our love ; not only for his high per- 
fections, but his deep sufferings. He was without 
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form and comeliness in the eyes of the carnal world, 
when disfigured by his suffermgs. But can he be 
less lovely in his sufferings, wherein he declared 
his*dearest love? Astonishing love appeared in 
his dying countenance, flamed in his quenched 
eyes, flowed from his pierced side. To a spiritual 
eye, he is as amiable with his crown of thorns as 
with his crown of glory. 

Our love to Christ, like fire out of its sphere, 
must be preserved by renewing its fuel, or it will 
decline. Now there is nothing more proper to feed 
it than Christ’s love to us; and in this ordinance 
the sacred fire is maintained. ‘The eye affects the 
heart.’ The mournings, the longings, and delights 
of love are most sensible in spiritual communion 
with our Saviour at this feast. The inflamed spouse, 
in a rapture of admiration and complacency, breaks 
forth, ‘I am my Beloved’s, and he is mine.’ St. 
Paul, who was rapt up to the third heavens, and 
heard unspeakable things, declares Christ crucified 
to be the most excellent object of his knowledge, 
his most precious treasure, his dearest joy. 

But the carnal receiver of the elements is a 
stranger to this love and joy, which is only felt 
by faith and experience. There are many Chris- 
tians in title, who never felt any vital emanations 
from Christ in this ordinance. The most content 
themselves with sacramental communion without 
spiritual; and feel no affections correspondent to 
his extreme sufferings for us. But if there be a 
spark of life in the soul, if all be not cold and dead 
within, the remembrance of Christ’s bleeding and 
dying love will inexpressibly endear him to us. 

Now our sanctification was a principal end of 
his death. The apostle declares, that ‘ Christ 
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loved his church, and gave himself for it, that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it by the washing 
of the water, and by the word: that he might 
present to himself a glorious church, not having 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it 
should be holy and without blemish. Can we 
allow any sin in our hearts and lives; and so de- 
feat the design of his love, and disparage the virtue 
of his sufferings ? Can we endure any sin to reign 
in us ;—the cause of his death, so full of ignominy 
and torment? He has declared how precious our 
sanctification is in his esteem; it is one of the 
richest veins in the whole mine of grace ;—and can 
we slight it? Can we imagine that the death of 
the holy Jesus obtained for us an impure indul- 
gence for our lusts? The end of it was our abso- 
lute purity. Can we content ourselves, with low 
degrees of holiness when he paid so dear a price 
for our perfection? The comfortable assurance 
that he was crucified for us, arises from our being 
crucified with him, to all the vanities of the 
world. Indeed, the externally receiving this ordi- 
nance, is not beneficial to an unbeliever, any more 
than setting a feast before a dead body. Men 
must believe, before they can receive spiritual nou- 
rishment by it; and have the life of grace, before 
they can feed on the bread of life. But by it the 
unfeigned believer finds his inward man renewed. 
I will add to what has been said, that in this 
ordinance the covenant of the gospel is sealed by 
the contracting parties; God ratifies his promise of 
grace, and we seal our duty of obedience. It is 
true, we are bound by an antecedent right, and 
higher obligation than our own consent; the com- 
mand of God binds us to take this covenant, and 
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to keep it. ‘We are’ bought with a price, and are 
not our own.’ Now, if the blood of the Son of God 
be our ransom from the bondage of sin and death, 
and we in the sacrament partake of his blood, and 
by that solemn right dedicate ourselves to him, 
‘that whether we live, we live to the Lord, or 
whether we die, we die to him;* how constraining 
is this, to make us diligent in accomplishing the 
sacred ends of Christ’s institution? How just is it 
that, since he died for our salvation, we should live 
to his glory; and, when we renew our right in the 
blessings of the covenant, should sincerely renew 
our obligations to the duties of it? If after our 
holy engagement, we renounce our allegiance to 
our Prince and Saviour, by entertaining his ene- 
mies, the lusts of the flesh, we incur a double guilt, 
not only by transgressing the law of God, but by 
violating our oath of fidelity ; and double guilt will 
bring double damnation. 

That the renewing of our covenant at the Lord’s 
supper may be more effectual, let us consider, 

(1.) That holy resolutions and engagements are 
the immediate principle of obedience. Till the 
convictions of our duty are wrought into resolu- 
tions, they are of no efficacy. 

(2.) They must proceed from the deliberate 
judgment, and determined will. The apostle de- 
clares, ‘The love of Christ constrains us; for we 
thus judge, if one died for all, then were all dead ;’ 
and the consequence is strong, ‘that we should live 
to him, who died for us... Empty velleities are no 
volitions. Faint and wavering purposes have no 
force. Believers are exhorted, with purpose of 
heart to cleave to the Lord. 

(3.) The renewing of our holy engagements is 
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very necessary for perseverance in our duty. Our 
hearts, are false and foolish, and apt to fly from 
God. They are changeable as the weather; and, 
as temptations are presented, are apt to be fired 
with carnal desires, or frozen with carnal fears, and 
so to desert our duty: therefore it is necessary to 
fix them by repeated vows of obedience. We are 
directed to ‘arm ourselves with the same mind; 
that is, with firm resolutions, to cease from sin. 
The ‘girdle of truth, is a principal part of our 
spiritual armour, to fasten it upon us. Steadfast en- 
gagements to obey God, are powerful to excite 
every grace in its season, to rise up in defiance 
against our spiritual enemies. David says, ‘I have 
sworn and will perform it, that I will keep thy 
righteous judgments.’ By the solemn and frequent 
renewing of our vows of obedience, the tempter is 
discouraged, and flees from us. Let us every morn- 
ing lay next our hearts, the resolve to walk with 
God all the day. 

(4.) God is well pleased with our sincere resolu- 
tions to keep close to him. ‘ Who is this that en- 
gageth his heart to approach unto me? He is the 
inspector and judge of our hearts, and notwith- 
standing our infirmities, accepts our sincerity. 

(5.) There are peculiar circumstances which en- 
force the inviolable observation of our sacramental 
vows. Our original and permanent obligation con- 
tracted in our baptism, in the presence of the 
church, when we were enlisted under our Redeem- 
er’s colours to oppose his enemies and ours, Satan 
in combination with the flesh and the world; should 
have a strong and constant influence upon our 
lives. Our understanding and voluntary renew- 
ings of this at the Lord’s supper, make it more 
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binding. God is pleased, by an admirable con- 
descension, to be a party in the covenant; he binds 
himself to bestow his most free favours, and takes 
pleasure in performing what is promised. It is 
becoming his wisdom to glorify his moral perfec- 
tions in his transactions with man; not only his 
mercy, but his truth, in saving us. ‘The Lord 
thy God, he is God, the faithful God, which keep- 
eth covenant and mercy with them that love him, 
and keep his commandments. The attribute of 
faithfulness is set next the name of Deity, as very 
dear and pleasing to him. He engages himself; 
partly for our comfort, to dispel the clouds of fear 
which are apt to rise in our bosoms from the sense 
of our many and mighty sins; therefore his mercy 
is secured to us by a covenant, and that covenant 
established by an oath, the sure evidence that it is 
irrevocable, and sealed by the blood of the Media- 
tor; and partly, to instruct us by his example to 
maintain our integrity, which we engage in sealing 
our part of the covenant. 

It is said of God, that ‘he cannot lie,’ from the 
veracity of his nature, and the unchangeableness 
of his will; and he reckons of his people that 
‘they will not lie,’ from that divine disposition 
which is propertothem. Now, thatGod is pleased 
in that ordinance to give us the clearest and strong- 
est assurance of his pardoning mercy, should make 
us very observant and exact in performing the con- 
dition of it. What our Saviour said to the man, 
healed miraculously of his lameness, is virtually 
signified in every pardon we receive, ‘Go away, 
sin no more, lest a worse thing befal you.’ Sin is 
extremely aggravated, when perfidiousness and in- 
gratitude are mixed with disobedience. Our reso= 
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lutions against sin, are preventive medicines; but 
in breaking them, the remedy increases the dis- 
ease, and more painfully and suddenly accelerates 
death. ‘Iwill hear what God the Lord will speak ; 
he will speak peace to his people, but let them not 
turn again to folly. To sin against the law isa 
high provocation; but to sin against special love, 
grieves the Holy Spirit, and deeply wounds our 
spirits. 

Now since our hearts are deceitful above all 
things, and since our resolutions are fleet and 
fading, let us earnestly pray for divine grace to 
establish them, and entirely depend upon it. It is 
more easy to raise a fortification in time of peace, 
than to defend it in time of war. In the absence 
of a temptation, we readily purpose to abstain 
from sin; but when it assaults us, how often are 
we surprised, and vanquished! David resolves, 
‘I will keep thy statutes; but to keep his resolu- 
tion inviolate, he prays, ‘ O forsake me not utterly.’ 
He promises, ‘I will take heed to my ways, that I 
sin not with my tongue, I will keep my mouth 
with a bridle; but he addresses himself to God for 
assistance, ‘Set a watch before my mouth, and 
keep the door of my lips. Our resolutions are 
light; soon scattered by a storm of fear. It is as 
dangerous to trust in a heart of flesh, as in an arm 
of flesh. Nothing is more unstable than water, 
but when poured into a strong cistern, it is as sure 
as that which contains it. Thus divine grace pre- 
serves our unstable hearts. 

4. The religious observation of the Lord’s day is 
an excellent means for the increase of holiness. It 
is worthy of our serious observing, that the fourth 
commandment is enforced with a note of excitation, 
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‘Remember that thou keep holy the sabbath-day ; 
to impress the sense of our duty upon conscience, 
and to confine our transgressing nature, so apt to 
alienate the time which is sacred to God and the 
interests of our souls, to carnal and profane uses. 
It is sanctified and set apart by the Lord of our 
persons and time, for celebrating the most ex- 
cellent works of his power and goodness in creation 
and redemption. He has thus commanded, who 
gave us our being, raised us from the dust, to an 
honour little lower than that of heavenly spirits, 
and ransomed us from our woful bondage; he that 
dignified us with the impression of his image, and 
the assumption of ours. The morality of the com- 
mand is perpetual, that one day of seven be con- 
secrated and separated for divine worship: but the 
designation of the day to the Jews, was in remem- 
brance of their deliverance from Egypt, and to 
Christians, in remembrance of our deliverance 
from the tyranny of the spiritual Pharaoh, Satan 
and his infernal army, benefits far exceeding those 
of creation and rescuing from the Egyptian bond- 
age. Indeed every day we should redeem time 
from business and pleasures for the immediate ser- 
vice of God: but on the Lord’s-day, we must be 
entirely conversant in holy duties, public and pri- 
vate, and abstain from common works unless of 
necessity and mercy. The religious rest of the 
fourth commandment is to be observed by Chris- 
tians, so far as is requisite for our attendance on ‘the 
service of God. It is not only our duty, but our 
heavenly privilege, that being tired in the dust and 
toil of the world, we have a freedom and an invi- 
tation to draw near to God, with the promise that 
he will draw near to us; that when we pay ou 
x 2 
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homage, we shall receive infinite blessings: for then 
in the communion of saints we present our requests 
with a filial freedom to God, we receive his pre- 
cepts for the ordering of our lives to please him, 
and by a temporal holy rest, are prepared for an 
eternal glorious rest. 

The observing of this command enables us to do 
the rest. Its duties are divine and spiritual, and 
have a powerful influence on the souls of men. 
The exercise of grace has an efficacy to increase it. 
In our sanctifying that day, God sanctifies us, and 
liberally bestows the treasures of grace and joy, 
the blessing consequent upon the divine institu- 
‘tion. 

The profaners of that holy time virtually re- 
nounce their allegiance to the Creator and Re- 
deemer. They will not attend upon his oracles, 
but despise the persons and office of the ministers 
of Christ, and their contempt reflects upon him. 
They ‘make the sabbath their delight,’ in another 
sense than the commandment intends: they make 
it a play-day. Others, who are called and counted 
Christians, who are good in every thing but wherein 
they should be best; just and merciful, temperate 
and chaste, affable and obliging to men; yet wretch- 
edly neglect the duties of piety to God, and the 
sanctifying his day. ‘That dear and precious inter- 
val to a saint from the business of the world, is a 
galling restraint to carnal men from their secular 
employments. ‘They will go indeed to the public 
worship from some secular motive, custom, the 
coercion of the laws, or the impulse of conscience 
which will not be quiet without some religion; but 
they are glad when it is done, and by vain dis- 
courses they dash out of their minds the instruc- 
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tions of the word of God. They spend a great 
part of the day as if it were unsanctified time, in 
curious dressing, in luxurious feasting, in compli- 
mental visits, in idleness, and sometimes in actions 
worse than idleness. ‘The indubitable cause of this 
profaneness is, that they are not partakers of the 
divine nature, which inclines the soul to God, and 
raises our esteem of communion with him as a hea- 
ven up earth; and hence it follows, that they come 
and go from the public ordinances, neither cleansed 
from sin nor changed into the divine image. But 
those who conscientiously employ that day in du- 
ties proper to it, in prayer and hearing, reading the 
scriptures and spiritual books, in holy conference, 
whereby light and heat are mutually communicated 
among the saints, and in the meditation of eternal 
things, whereby faith removes the veil and looks 
into the sanctuary of life and glory, (as Moses by 
conversing with God in the mount, came down with 
a shining countenance,) will have a divine lustre 
appearing in their conduct through the following 
week. 

5. The frequent discussion of conscience and 
review of our ways, is an effectual means of rising 
to perfection in holiness. This duty is difficult and 
distasteful to carnal persons: for sense is prevalent, 
and fastens their thoughts upon external objects; 
so that they are unfit for reflecting upon them- 
selves, for the proper and most excellent operations 
ef the reasonable soul, whereby they are raised to 
the rank of angelical spirits, and to a resemblance 
of the Deity, who eternally contemplates, with in- 
finite delight, the perfections of his nature and the 
copy of them in his works. They are insensible of 
the nobility of their nature, and cannot sequester 
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themselves from worldly things, and enter into the 
retirement of their souls. They are afraid and 
unwilling to look into their hearts, lest they should 
be convinced by conscience of their woful condi- 
tion. Home is too hot for them. Their study is 
how to charm away care, and not be disturbed in 
their security. 

But the duty is indispensably required of us. 
We are commanded to ‘stand in awe and sin not, 
and commune with our own hearts: to search and 
try our ways, and turn to the Lord: to prove our 
own work.’ The benefit resulting from it is worth 
our care, and should make us vanquish all difficul- 
ties in the performance. David declares, ‘ I thought 
on my ways, and turned my feet to thy testimo- 
nies’ He first reflected on his ways, and then re- 
formed them. Conscience must be awakened by 
grace or judgment, to self-reflection. 

The examining of conscience regards either our 
spiritual state, or our actions in their moral quali- 
ties of good and evil. The first is of infinite mo- 
ment; that we may understand whether we are in 
the state of polluted nature, or in that of renewing 
grace; consequently, whether in the present favour 
of God or under his displeasure, and, accordingly, 
what we may expect in the next world,—a blessed 
or a miserable eternity. 

But men are very averse from the impartial trial 
of their state, for fear the issue should be perplex- 
ing. An exact inquiry into their lives is like the 
torture on the rack. Or, if sometimes they turn 
their thoughts inward to consider themselves, they 
do it slightly, not with sincere judgment. Though 
their spiritual state be uncertain, or apparently 
evil; yet they are resolved not to doubt of it. This 
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neglect is fatal to many, who comfort themselves 
with the notion of company, and that most persons 
are in no better condition than themselves. 

Conscience is the centre of the soul, to which all 
moral good and evil has a tendency. It is an in- 
ternal supervisor and guardian, which a man 
always carries in his bosom. To perform its office, 
it must, 

1. Be enlightened with the clear knowledge of 
the divine law in its precepts; for duties unknown 
cannot be practised, and sins unknown and uncon- 
sidered cannot be loathed and forsaken. The law, 
like a clear and equal mirror which reflects the 
beams according to their incidence, discovers the 
beauties and spots of the soul. There are con- 
tained in it general rules which respect all, and 
particular precepts which concern the several rela- 
tions of mankind. 

2. That the discussion of conscience may be 
effectual, it must, in its manner, be regulated by 
the matter of the discussion, that is, good and evil 
actions, which are of eternal consequence; and the 
end of it, the making us better. Accordingly it 
must be, 

(1.) Distinct, in comparing our actions with the 
rule; that we may understand the defects of our 
best duties, and ‘the aggravations of our sins. The 
law enjoins the substance and circumstances of our 
duties, and forbids all kinds and degrees of sin. 
The more particular the discussion is, the more per- 
fect. 

(2.) It must be serious, and with sincere judg- 
ment, as previous to our trial at God’s tribunal. 
This consideration will excite the conscience, the 
directive and applicative mind, to be vigilant and 
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impartial in sifting ourselves, that no sin of omis- 
sion or commission may be passed over; for what 
a high strain of folly is it, to be subtle to conceal 
any sin from ourselves, when all are open to the 
all-seeing eye of God? Men are apt to be insen- 
sible of sins of omission; but there is no mere sin 
of omission. Every sin so called proceeds from a 
dislike of the commanded duty, which exposes to 
God’s awful judgment. The more the mind is 
amended and renewed, the more it discovers sins 
which were undiscerned before. 

(3.) There must be a fixed resolution to reform 
what is culpable in our lives. The soul can never 
recover its lapse from above, but by returning 
thither; that is, by a real performance of the duties 
of the Jaw, which fully represent the Lawgiver’s 
will and sovereignty. Now the reflecting upon our 
hearts and lives, to improve the good and correct 
the evil in them, is very useful for that end. 

(4.) It must be frequent, lest we become ignorant 
and forgetful of ourselves. Some of the wiser 
heathens made this scrutiny every day. It is re- 
lated of Sextius a philosopher, that in the end of 
the day, he throughly examined the actions of it; 
What evil have I cured? What vice have I re- 
sisted ? In what am I become better? Seneca 
tells us it was his daily practice, to give an account 
of his actions before the judicatory of conscience." 
The author of the Golden Verses gives counsel in 
order to proficiency in virtue, to revise in our 
thoughts at night, Wherein have I transgressed ? 


' «¢ Faciebat hoc Sextius, ut consummata die antequam se ad 
nocturnam quietem recepisset, interrogaret animum suum, Quod 
hodie malum sanasti ? Cui vitio obstitisti? Qua parte melior 
es? Quotidie apud me causam dico.” Sen. de Ira, 
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What have I done? What have I omitted?’ By 
doing this, we shall preserve conscience more tender 
and sensible; for continuance in sin hardens it. 
This will be a preventive medicine; for, if the 
sting of remorse follow our omissions of good and 
commissions of evil, and a divine joy be felt in the 
remembrance of our progress in holiness, this will 
be a constant motive to restrain us from sinful ac- 
tions and form us to perfection. Besides, there is 
a great difference between the habits of the body, 
and of the mind. The first wear out and decay by 
continual use; but habits of the mind, by frequent 
practice, whether vicious or virtuous, increase and 
are confirmed. And, since in the most excellent 
saints there remain sins of human weakness, the 
renewing of our repentance every day is necessary, 
to obtain the pardon of sin promised to all that 
mourn and strive against it. We are commanded 
not to let the sun go down on our own wrath ; 
much less on God’s. 

Let us also, every morning, look forwards to the 
duty of the valuable part of our lives, the day be- 
fore us; and the proper seasons of doing it; and 
charge our souls with a diligent regard thereto. It 
is prudent advice, to make slothful servants indus- 
trious; in the morning to prescribe their work, 
and in the evening to require an account of what 
is done, or left undone; and to commend or cen- 
sure, reward or punish, according to their diligence 
or neglect.? There are rarely found servants of so 
depraved a temper, so untractably rebellious to 
authority and reason, but they will mend by this 
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managing. Let this duty be constantly and duly 
practised, and it will be of infinite profit tous. We 
read in the process of the creation, that God re- 
vised the works of every day, and saw they were 
good; and in the end saw they were very good, 
and ordained a sabbath, a sign of his complacence 
in his works. Thus, if in the review of our actions 
we find that our conversation has been in godly 
sincerity, that we have been faithful to God and 
our souls in striving after perfection, the reflection 
will produce rest and joy unspeakable ; joy which 
centres in the heart and is united to the substance 
of the soul; joy which will flourish in adversity 
when carnal joy withers; joy that will not leave us 
at death, but pass with us into the eternal world. 
This oil of gladness will make us more active and 
cheerful in our universal duty. But if we have 
been slack and careless in religion, if sins have 
been easily entertained, and easily excused; the 
penitent remembrance will embitter sin, and make 
us more vigilant for the future. 

To render this duty more profitable, we should 
compare ourselves with ourselves, and with others. 

1. With ourselves, that we may understand 
whether we are advancing towards perfection. 
Sometimes there is a gradual declension in the 
saints themselves, yet not observed. When Samson 
had lost his mysterious hair, on preserving which 
his strength depended, and the Philistines had 
seized him, he ‘awoke out of his sleep, and said, I 
will go out as at other times before, and shake my- 
self; and he wist not that the Lord was departed 
from him.’ Thus many decline in their valuation 
and affection to things spiritual, and are less cir- 
cumspect in their conversation, less fervent in their 
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desires of grace, less faithful in the improvement of 
it, than formerly; and this deserves heart-breaking 
sorrow. 

2. The comparing of ourselves with others, who 
have excelled us in holiness, and have been more 
watchful to abstain from sin, and more zealous in 
doing good, is very useful. This will wash off the 
colour of the common excuse, that, without the 
holiness of an angel, it is impossible to be pre- 
served undefiled in the midst of sensual tempta- 
tions. But, as the philosopher demonstrated the 
possibility of motion, by walking before a captious 
caviller who denied it, so when ‘many saints, who 
have the same frail natures and are surrounded with 
the same temptations, keep themselves pure in their 
dispositions and actions; when they are regular in 
duties of civil conversation with men, and in holy 
communion with God; and we that have the same 
Spirit of grace, and word of grace, to instruct and 
assist us, fall so short of their attainments, how will 
the comparison upbraid us, and cover us with con- 
fusion ! 

The deceitfulness of the heart is discovered in 
this, that men are very apt to please themselves by 
comparison with those who are notoriously worse ; 
and are averse from considering those who are emi- 
nently better. But this will be of no avail in the 
day of judgment. The law of God is the rule to 
which we must conform, not the examples of others. 
Besides, how can any expect that the wickedness of 
others should excuse them in judgment, and not 
fear that the holiness of others shall accuse and 
condemn them ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


7. CONTINUAL watchfulness is requisite, that we 
may be rising towards perfection in holiness. The 
state of sin in scripture is represented by a deep 
sleep, the true image of death; ‘ Awake thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee light.” The spiritual sleep is understood 
by comparison with the natural. In the natural, 
the instruments of sense and motion are bound up; 
the apprehensive faculties which discover dangers, 
and the active powers which resist or avoid them, 
are suspended from their exercise. Now spiritual 
security is called a sleep, as it implies ignorance of 
dangers that threaten the soul, and unpreparedness 
to prevent them. Accordingly, in opposition to 
carnal security, watchfulness consists in three things; 
in the foresight of approaching evils, in furnishing 
ourselves with the means of safety, and in using 
them. In every regenerate person there is the life 
of grace; but watchfulness implies the lively ex- 
ercise and activity of grace. In the present state, 
the spirit of slumber is apt to steal upon us: even 
the wise virgins slumbered and slept. ‘The three 
disciples at Christ’s transfiguration, when it might 
be imagined there could be no inclination in them 
and no temptation to sleep, for that the glorious 
light would powerfully excite and actuate the visive 
spirits, yet fell asleep; and at his private passion 
in the garden, when there was the greatest cause 
of their sorrow and sympathy, yet were seized 
with unwelcome heaviness; for which our meek 
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Redeemer so gently reproved them, ‘ Could ye not 
watch with me one hour?’ The best are liable to 
relapses into security, till they shall be awakened 
and raised by the omnipotent voice of the Son of 
God at the last day, to immortality and perfection. 

Watchfulness may be considered either with 
respect to the preventing of evil, or the doing of 
good. With respect to preventing evil, there are 
such motives as ought to make us very circum- 
spect, lest we be overtaken and overcome by temp- 
tations. 

1. If we consider the subtilty and strength, the 
malice and diligence, with the mighty numbers of 
our spiritual enemies, there is great reason that we 
should be not only awake, but watchful, to oppose 
them. 

(1.) The tempter is surprisingly subtle, and un- 
derstands all the arts of circumventing and cor- 
rupting us. He knows the several characters of 
men’s dispositions, the commixture of their hu- 
mours, the radical causes of their different in- 
clinations, and of those lusts that have dominion 
in them. He knows the various impressions of 
nature, from the sex, the age, the country; from 
inherent or external causes; from health or sick- 
ness, nobility, obscurity, riches, poverty, prosperity, 
adversity. He tempts to sensuality in youth, and 
to covetousness in old age; like the possessed per- 
son in the gospel, that was sometimes cast into the 
fire, and sometimes into the water. Men often ex- 
change their lusts, and deceive themselves; as if a 
dead palsy were the cure of a burning fever, 
Sometime he will try to cool the zeal of the saints, 
who are serious in working out their salvation, by 
suggesting that their diligence is not necessary. 
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If he cannot recall them to their former security 
by the allurements of sense, he will discourage 
their hopes, and represent God as irreconcileable, 
to damp their resolutions in seeking his favour and 
doing their duty. Thus, by stratagem and am- 
bush or by open assault, he attempts to ruin their 
souls. 

(2.) His strength is superior to ours. Evil spi- 
rits are styled, ‘ principalities and powers, and spi- 
ritual wickednesses.’ We are frail flesh and blood. 
But we are encouraged, that by our vigilancy and 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit, we shall be pre- 
served against his utmost power and cruelty: ‘ For 
greater is he that is in the saints, than he that is in 
the world.’ 

(3.) His malice is deadly. Nothing can allay 
his own torment, but involving men in his judg- 
ment and misery. 

(4.) His activity and diligence is equal to his 
malice. The spirits of darkness never slumber. 

They are not capable of weakness or weariness, 
as our faint flesh is. He is restless in following his 
pernicious designs. What is recorded of Marcellus, 
the Roman general, is applicable to Satan, ‘If-he 
obtains a victory, he fiercely insults and pursues it ; 
if he be repulsed, he returns afresh.’' His spite is 
never spent: he tempted our Saviour with distrust 
of God’s providence, presumption, and vain-glory ; 
and being foiled in all attempts, ‘he departed for 
a season, and afterward made use of Peter as his 
instrument, to urge Jesus to decline his sufferings 
for the salvation of men. : 

(5.) He has a mighty number of principalities 


1 « Nec bonam nec malam ferre fortunam potest: seu vicit, 
ferociter insultat; seu victus, instruerat victoribus certamen.” 
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and powers and spiritual wickednesses, under his 
commands. There was a legion in one man. St. 
Peter earnestly excites us to watchfulness ; ‘ for our 
adversary the devil, with imnumerable infernal 
spirits, ‘ goes about seeking whom he may devour. 
He is the most formidable and least feared enemy 
in the world. We are surrounded with invisible 
enemies, sooner felt than seen, and usually not dis- 
cerned but by the wounds they give us. Yet the 
senses of men are unguarded, and all the gates of 
the soul are open, to give these enemies an easy 
entrance. And though their operations in destroy- 
ing souls are secret, yet the deadly effects of their 
hatred are visible ; for how few are there, in whom 
the signs of the spiritual life appear ? 

2. The world is the store-house of his tempta- 
tions. The men of the world; to allure us to sin 
or terrify us from our duty. The things of the 
world are suitable to our vicious appetites, and fo- 
ment them; like pleasant food, which is unwhole- 
some and feeds the disease. He puts a gloss and 
flattering colours upon earthly things, to give them 
a lustre in our imaginations. 

3. In our depraved state, we are very receptive 
of his temptations. The innocence of the -first 
Adam did not secure him from seduction. The 
carnal affections are like gunpowder, a spark sets 
all on fire; and we cannot easily quench the un- 
ruly flame, when it is inspired by the temper. It 
is true, he cannot immediately act upon the soul. 
But as in paradise, he made use of the serpent to 
deceive the woman, and of the woman, by her 
blandishments, to allure Adam, so he makes use of 
the carnal part in every one; which proves as fatal 
as the serpent and the woman were. All the cor- 
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rupt appetites and disordered affections are ma- 
naged by him, and draw men with unforced con- 
sent to yield to him. He knows the insidious party 
within us, that will admit his temptations. When 
the heart is dejected and sorrowful, he sends in 
terrors and griefs; knowing that his faction within 
are ready to receive them. When it is cheerful 
and lively, he sends in vain thoughts, and excites 
the carnal affections, which are ready te comply 
with his design and betray the soul into folly and 
security. Now, considering our enemies without, 
and the deceitful heart as the traitor within, which 
keeps correspondence with the tempter, our danger 
is infinite. Weare not by privilege exempted from 
temptations, nor invulnerable in our encounters 
with the powers of darkness ; but by vigilance and 
managing the armour of God, we shall be victo- 
rious. ‘There is no saint on earth who, without a 
constant jealousy over his heart and ways, may not 
fall as foully as David did. ‘ While the husbandman 
slept, the envious man sowed tares.’ He did not 
by force enter into the field. It is not so much 
from impotence as carelessness, that temptations 
are let into the heart, and corruptions break out. 
It is not so much the stock of habitual grace that 
secures us, as grace in its vigorous exercise. Surely 
David in his youth had seen as exquisite beauties 
as Bathsheba, and was preserved by watchfulness : 
but the neglect of his duty was fatal to his purity 
and peace. Therefore the duty is so often incul- 
cated upon us. 

We must be watchful to flee from temptations. 
He that prays, ‘ Lead me not into temptation, and 
leads himself into it, mocks God, despises the dan- 
ger, plays upon the hole of the asp, and walks 
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upon the brink of a precipice. He provokes God 
justly to desert him. If a general command a 
soldier to fight a single combat with an enemy, he 
will furnish him with armour of proof, and secure 
him from treachery: but if a man be fool-hardy, 
and engage himself, he may dearly pay for his 
rashness. If in the order of providence one be 
brought into tempting circumstances, he may pray 
in faith for divine assistance, that the Lord ‘ may 
be at his right hand, and he not be moved ;’ but if 
he venture into temptation, he will hardly escape. — 

We are directed to be ‘sober and vigilant’ 
against our spiritual enemies. Vigilance discovers 
temptations, and temperance subtracts the mate- 
rials of them. Adam by intemperance stained his 
innocence, and forfeited his felicity. 

We must be clad with ‘the armour of light,’ to 
oppose the powers of darkness. Strange armour 
that is transparent and may be seen through! The 
graces of the Holy Spirit are armour and orna- 
ment, the strength and beauty of the soul. They 
are called, ‘the armour of God;’ for he furnishes 
us with them, teaches us to use them, and makes 
us victorious. We must not only watch but pray 
against temptations. We are preserved by the in- 
tercession of Christ in heaven, and the Spirit’s illu- 
mination and protection, in our spiritual warfare. 
There are some things which directly strengthen 
our enemies; all tempting objects, exciting and in- 
fluencing fleshly lusts which war against the soul. 
Other things indirectly strengthen them. What- 
ever diverts us from prayer and other holy ordi- 
nances, disarms us; whatever distracts the mind 
and dissolves the firmness of the will, exposes us 
more easily to be overcome. To be careless and 
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secure, as if we were in a safe sea, when there are 
so many visible shipwrecks, is unaccountable folly. 

It is our duty and wisdom to keep a jealous 
watch over our hearts, in order to suppress the 
fixed inclinations to sin. Thoughts and desires are 
the seeds of action. We must guard our senses, 
that we may not be suddenly corrupted. Lot's 
wife, by a lingering look after Sodom, was turned 
into a pillar of salt; to make us fearful, by her ex- 
ample, of the occasions of sin. Especially we must 
direct our care to prevent our being surprised, 
against the sins that most easily encompass us and 
whereby we have been often foiled. If a besieged 
city has one part of the walls weaker and more 
liable to be taken, care will be taken to strengthen 
‘“t, and double the guards there. 

Let us be watchful against small sins, if we de- 
sire to be preserved from greater: for we are 
trained on by sins of weaker evidence to sins of 
greater guilt. Some are so confirmed in holiness, 
that the devil does not tempt them to transgress 
the law in a notorious manner, but lays snares for 
them in things of lesser moment. Besides, there 
are sinners of different degrees, yet they all finally 
perish. Some with a full career throw themselves 
headlong into hell. Others go slowly step by step, 
but certainly drop into it. 

To conclude, if. we desire to be preserved from 
sin, let us avoid ensnaring company. Many per- 
sons would resist the force of natural inclination ; 
but when that is excited by the example of others, 
they are easily vanquished. A pure stream passing 
through a sink, will run thick and muddy. On the 
contrary, society with the saints is a happy advan- 
tage to make us like them. As waters that pass 
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through medicinal minerals, derive a healing tinc- 
ture from them. In short, the present world is a 
continual temptation ; and we should always be 
employed in those things, whether in our general or 
particular callings, that either directly or virtually 
may preserve us from its contagion. We are ina 
state of warfare; though not always in fight, yet 
always in the field, exposed to our spiritual enemies 
which war against our souls: and our vigilance 
and care should be accordingly. 

2. The duty of watchfulness respects the doing 
good in its season, and with the circumstances 
proper to it. ‘To him that orders his conversation 
aright, I will show the salvation of God” Order 
in an army contributes to victory more than num- 
bers. The acceptable performance of a duty de- 
pends upon its season. The beauty of it is im- 
paired, when done out of its proper time. J will 
instance in one duty very influential unto a holy 
life. We are commanded to ‘watch unto prayer ;’ 
that is, to preserve a holy frame of spirit suitable 
to this duty ; and to redeem time from the vanity 
and business of the world, for prayer. This duty 
is as necessary for the spiritual life, as is breathing 
for the natural. It is a part of wisdom so to order 
our affairs, that we may have chosen hours for com- 
munion with God. And we are to watch in prayer 
against distraction and indevotion. We are com- 
manded to ‘draw near to God with reverence and 
godly fear; for our God is a consuming fire, to 
those who disparage his majesty by coldness and 
carelessness in his service. There must be a strict 
guard, to prevent the excursions of our thoughts in 
divine worship. The soul should ascend to God 
on wings of fire, with all possible ardency of affec- 
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tions, ‘The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much, Watchfulness respects both 
the time and degrees of our duties. We are com- 
manded, ‘ as we have opportunity, to do good unto 
all men, especially to the household of faith ;’ and 
to ‘show mercy with cheerfulness.’ We should not 
lose the golden opportunity of relieving the objects 
of charity ; and we must be diligent in our busi- 
ness and cut off superfluous expences, that we may 
be liberal. We should be careful to keep every 
grace in its vigorous exercise. In short, the soul is 
a principle of life to the body, from its first being 
to its last breath; guiding its motions, preventing 
the dangers to which it is liable, and providing for 
its welfare. How much more reasonable is it, that 
it should be a soul to itself ; vigilant and active, to 
improve every advantage for its happiness and per- 
fection ! 

6. A due regard to the duties of our several re- 
lations is very necessary, in order to our perfecting 
holiness. Relations may be considered under three 
general heads; domestic, sacred, and civil. Do- 
mestic, between husband and wife, parents and 
children, masters and servants. There is a general 
duty binding all relations ; and particular forms of 
duty, relative to their several states. There is su- 
periority in a husband, sovereignty in_ parents, 
authority in masters; but the exercise of it must 
be tempered with discretion, indulgence and hu- 
manity. The mutual duty of husband and wife is 
love; wherein the society, sweetness, and felicity 
of marriage consist. In this is included the bear- 
ing with the infirmities of one another. This allays 
fierce passions, the causes of strife, and makes the 
patient party better. The exercise of this affection 
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is mutually distinguished. The love of the hus- 
band is counselling and comforting, providing and 
protecting; the love of the wife, obsequious and 
assisting. His superiority and her subjection must 
be sweetened with love. The husband must not 
be bitter; nor the wife sour. The husband must 
govern the wife, as the soul does the body, with 
wisdom and tenderness. Thereisaservile subjection, 
from fear of punishment or hope of gain; and a 
liberal subjection, full of freedom, from love: and 
this is of wives to husbands, and of children to pa- 
rents. The wife, though inferior, is a fellow-ruler 
with him over children and servants. She is sub- 
ject, as his vicegerent, always preserving love and 
reverence in affection, and expressing meekness 
and obedience in actions. She, as his deputy, is 
to dispose things for his credit and profit. Pru- 
dence is requisite in both, that they may deposit 
their cares in each other’s bosoms, and trust their 
secret thoughts as securely as in their own hearts. 
The principal duty of husbands and wives is, a 
tender care for the good of each other's souls. The 
husband should lead her in the way to eternal life, 
by his counsel and example; and the wife, by her 
humble and holy conversation, recommend religion 
to his mind and affections. 

The sovereignty of parents over children must 
be mixed with tender affections; and not exercised 
with rigour. ‘ Parents, provoke not your children to 
wrath, lest they be discouraged. The duty of 
children is to reverence and obey their parents, in 
all things pleasing to God. There can be no duti- 
ful love without fear, nor paternal authority with- 
outlove. The religious and secular government of 
the family, is in the husband and wife: who are 
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like the two great luminaries in the heavens, the 
one rules in the absence of the other: but it is prin- 
cipally in the husband. This testimony is given of 
Abraham, which so endeared him to the. divine 
favour and friendship, that God revealed his secret 
counsels to him; ‘I know him, that he will com- 
mand his children and his household after him, 
and they shall keep the way of the Lord.’ 

The master must not be imperious, austere, and 
fierce ; but manage his power with such condescen- 
sion and lenity, and such exact performance of 
what is due to his servants, as becomes one who is 
accountable to the universal Master, in whose pre- 
sence he and they must stand in an equal line, 
and ‘with whom there is no acceptance of per- 
sons.’ Servants must be humble, incorrupt, dili- 
gent, and faithful. Our Saviour inquires, ‘ Who 
is that wise and faithful servant?’ And the master 
calling his servants to an account, says, ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant. The wisdom and 
goodness of a servant consists in his fidelity. In 
short, the neglect of prayer, holy instruction, and 
setting a pattern of holiness to the family ; the not 
watching for the souls of children and servants, to 
restrain them from evil, and excite them to good; 
will be a terrible accusation against many parents 
and masters at the day of judgment. 

The provision for the family is an indispensable 
duty upon the master of it. There is a divine al- 
liance between the precepts of the law; they are 
all to be obeyed in their season. The duties of the 
first table do not supersede our obedience to those 
of the second. If an eagle should only gaze on 
the brightness of the sun, and suffer its young 
ones to starve in the nest; it were prodigiously 
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unnatural. He that by a pretence of serving God 
in acts of immediate worship, neglects to provide 
for his family, is worse than an infidel. But how 
will those who, by idleness or wasting their estates, 
ruin their families, appear before the judgment- 
seat of God ? 

Superiors in a family must preserve order and 
tranquillity in it. The fire of discord turns a house 
into a little hell, full of the tormenting passions, 
sorrow and anguish, disdain and despite, malice 
and envy. Woe tothe most flourishing families, 
if blasted by these! But when religion, ‘pure and 
peaceable,’ governs the house, it turns it into a 
paradise. ‘There the God of peace dwells, and 
delights, and dispenses the most precious fruits of 
his favour. Wisdom and watchfulness are re- 
quisite, to maintain an harmonious agreement, in 
families in which are persons of different and con- 
trary tempers. Some persons are of such unna- 
tural dispositions, that they love jars and dissen- 
sions; as some plants thrive on the sides of the 
Alps, where they are continually exposed to storms. 
There is such an irregularity in the dispositions of 
some, that fierce hatred is between persons where 
entire love is due. Thus, discord between brothers 
wounds deeply, and is hardly curable. The rea- 
son is, that where by the law of nature, the dearest 
love is required and expected, the not obtaining it 
is so injurious and provoking, that the hatred in 
the one party is equal to the love to which the other 
does not correspond. ‘The Spartan magistrates, 
celebrated for their wisdom and justice, being in. 
formed of frequent quarrels between two brothers, 
likely to end in bloody contentions, sent for their 
father and punished him, as more culpable and 
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guilty, in not having timely corrected them. Ruling 
wisdom in the father of the family, so as to conciliate 
love with respect, severity mixed with sweetness 
(which rarely meet’) are necessary to prevent 
or compose dissensions in those little common- 
wealths. 

In order to this, the prime care must be to 
quench the first sparks that appear. They are 
seeds pregnant with fire: if blown up and fed with 
materials, they break forth into a sudden flame 
And in the second place, to observe and employ 
each one of the family in what is proper for them. 
As the stones in an arch must be so cut and formed, 
that they may point one against another, and yield 
mutual support; so there is a variety of tempers 
and talents in a family, and it is the wisdom of su- 
periors to observe this, and employ the several per- 
sons for the good of the whole. 

Authority is accepted with more easy submission 
in the title of a father, than of a master. 'There- 
fore, as Seneca observes, the Romans, that they 
might prevent envy towards masters and contempt 
of servants, called the master, the father of the 
family. 

2. There is a saered relation between pastor and 
people. I shall but glance on the duties belonging 
to them. Evangelical pastors are compared to the 
luminaries of heaven; which, by their light, heat 
and influences, are so beneficial to the lower world. 
If they be clouded with ignorance, or eclipsed by 


1 « Familiam suam coercuit, quod plerisque non minus ar- 
duum quam regere provinciam.” Taciti Agricola.—He per- 
ectly governed his family, which many find not less arduous 
han to rule a province. 

* « Societas mixta lanidum fornicationi simillima est, que 
casura nisi invicem obstarent, hoc ipso sustinetur.” Sen. | 
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. the interposition of earthly things, they are useless. 
There are divers degrees of substantial learning and 
spiritua] skill, but a sufficiency of knowledge for 
the great work of saving souls is requisite in all. 
Zeal united with knowledge, is an indispensable 
qualification. When the apostles were filled with 
the Holy Ghost, descending in the significant 
emblem of fiery tongues, of what admirable efficacy 
was their preaching! The first sermon converted 
three thousand ; the murderers of our Saviour, and 
who had the stains of his blood fresh upon them. 
Tongues of flesh are without vigour, and make no 
lasting impression on the hearers; but tongues of 
fire have a divine force and operation to dispel the 
errors of men’s minds, quicken their affections, 
and refine and purify their conversations. Minis- 
ters must be diligent and watchful for the souls of 
their people, as those who must give an account to 
the supreme Pastor and Redeemer of souls. As 
they must teach what they learn from the gospel, 
so they must live as they teach. If they are sen- 
sual and worldly, how can their prayers ascend 
with acceptance to God, and descend with a bles- 
sing to the people? There should be a singularity 
of holiness, distinguishing those who are conse- 
crated to instruct and govern the church. Any sin 
in them is aggravated, from the quality of their 
persons. ‘This is signified in the Levitical law, 
which appointed the expiatory sacrifice for the sin 
of the priest, to be as costly as that for the sin of 
the whole congregation besides. So, if the tenor of 
their lives be not correspondent to their sermons, 
the force of the most inflaming eloquence will be 
destroyed, and the doctrines of the greatest purity 
will be without efficacy. O that all who are en- 
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gaged in this holy, and to men without personal 
holiness, dreadful office, would duly consider the 
account which they must give of their stewardship, 
to the great Shepherd, at his appearance ! 

The duty of the people is to obey, imitate, and 
honour their faithful pastors: otherwise, every 
sermon they hear will be an accusation and argu- 
ment against them in the day of judgment. 

3. The civil relation between magistrates and 
people bind them to the respective duties of their 
different states. Magistrates, supreme and subor- 
dinate, in the scale of government, are the ministers 
of God for the good of the people. They derive 
their authority from him, and are styled gods by 
analogy and deputation; which necessarily infers 
that they must rule for his glory. The end of the 
magistracy should be the end of the magistrates in 
the exercise of government; that their subjects may 
‘lead a peaceable and quiet life, in all godliness 
and honesty.’ As the natural head has the supre- 
macy in place and dignity over all the parts of the 
body, and is vigilant for their preservation ; so the 
prince, being the political head, highly exalted 
above all degrees in the kingdom, must be provi- 
dent and solicitous for the temporal interest and 
the eternal benefit of his subjects. He must make 
laws, holy, just and good, as becomes his lieutenancy 
to Christ ; and he must command the execution of 
them. He is to consider that the actions of kings 
are examples, and their examples rules, more in- 
fluential than laws upon the lives of their sub- 
jects. 

Those who are in the seat of judicature, must 
dispense judgment with a clear serenity, with calm 
tranquillity of mind, without partiality and pas- 
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sions ; they must not honour the rich, nor favour 
the poor, but be true to their light and integrity. 

All that hold office in their several stations, 
should dispense a vigorous influence for the sup- 
pressing of vice, and encouragement of virtue ; and 
according to the apostle’s rule, should be ‘a terror 
to evil doers, and a praise to those who do well.’ 
Especially they should be clothed with zeal in 
punishing those offenders who hide not their horrid 
abominations, but commit them without fear of the 
light of the sun or of nature, and thus out-dare 
Satan; when impudence, incontinence, and intem- 
perance, triumph over the ruins of modesty, chas- 
tity, and sobriety. Seneca tells us of some in old 
Rome, who were not ashamed of the foulest sins; 
and when described and represented on the theatre, 
gloried in their own shame.' This height of villany 
was not limited to the age of Nero. To this ex- 
tremity vice is arrived in our own times. If by 
just severity, such public and crying wickedness 
be not suppressed, what reason is there to fear that 
the righteous Judge of the world will make the 
nation a spectacle of visible vengeance, and vindi- 
cate the honour of his despised Deity ? How will 
magistrates who are careless in the execution of the 
laws, appear before the impartial tribunal above ? | 
When, besides the guilt of their sins by personal 
commission, they shall be charged with the sins 
committed by their connivance; such heaped up 
damnation will sink them into the lowest hell, 

The duty of subjects, is the highest reverence of 
the sacred authority wherewith princes are invested. 
They must pay tribute for the support of the 


! ¢ Plaudit, et vitiis suis fieri convicium gaudet.” 
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government. They must obey for God, as princes 
must rule for God. But sinful things, as princes 
have no power to command, so the subjects are 
under no obligation to obey. 

To conclude this argument, there is no counsel 
more directive and profitable for our arriving at an 
excellent degree of holiness, than this: let owr pro- 
gress in the way to heaven, be with the same zeal that 
we felt in our first entrance into it, and with the 
same seriousness as when we shall come to the end of 
it. The first and last actions of the saints, are 
usually the most excellent. David’s first and last 
ways were so; see his divine frame near his end: 
‘Although my house be not so with God, yet he 
hath made with me an everlasting covenant, ordered 
in all things, and sure: this is all my desire, al- 
though he make it not to grow.’ New converts, 
when first called out of darkness into the marvellous 
light of the gospel, are most zealous in their oppo- 
sition to sin, and most active and cheerful in the 
service of God. The bitterness of repentance, and 
of an unpardoned state, causes an abhorrence of 
sin. They remember the prayers and tears, the 
anxieties of conscience, the restless hours, that sin 
has cost them; as one saved from fire which was 
ready to devour him, retains so strong an impres- 
sion of the danger as makes him fearful ever after. 
They are filled with love and thankfulness to God ; 
and they glorify mercy that spared them, when 
justice might have destroyed them. When no eye 
had compassion, and no relief was afforded in their 
extreme misery; when they loathed themselves, 
affrighted with the image of Satan imprinted on 
their souls; then God regarded them with tender 
affection. When they fled from him, then he over- 
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took them by preventing and prevailing grace. 
They have the quickest sense of their obligations to 
the Redeemer, and the most sensible relishes of his 
love, in communion with him. We read of the lame 
man from his birth; who, upon his miraculous heal- 
ing, when he felt a new current of spirits in his nerves, 
and his feet and arms were strengthened, ‘ entered 
with the apostles into the temple, walking and leap- 
ing and praising God.’ So, the zealous affections 
of new converts, when they feel such an admirable 
change in themselves, lead them to ‘ run the wavs 
of God’s commandments with enlarged hearts,’ 
They have such brightness of illumination and 
raptures of joy, as firmly engage them in the course 
of obedience. The Holy Spirit inspires them with 
new desires, and affords new pleasures, to endear 
religion to them. It is not only their work, but 
their recreation and reward. But, alas! how often 
are the first fervours allayed; and strong resolutions 
decline to remissness! Our Saviour tells the church 
of E;phesus, ‘I have somewhat against thee, because 
thou hast left thy first love. Remember from 
whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first 
works, Jehoshaphat walked in the first ways of 
his father David: intimating, that there had been 
a visible declension in the zeal of even David. 
Converted persons, after a time, often become less 
frequent and fervent in God’s service; and though, 
by the constraining judgment of conscience, duties 
are not totally omitted, yet they are not performed 
with the same reverence and delight as at_ first. 
Such persons, alas! become more venturous to 
engage themselves in temptations ; and more ready 
to comply with them. They are tired with the 
length of their travel and the difficulties of their 
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way; and they drive on heavily. We should, with 
tears of confusion, remember the disparity between 
our zealous beginnings and our slack prosecution 
in religion. We should blush with shame and 
tremble with fear, at the strange decay of grace; 
and recollect ourselves and reinforce our will, to 
proceed with vigorous constancy. And, when the 
saints are ready to enter into the unchangeable 
state, when ‘ the spirit is to return to God that gave 
it,’ how entire and intent are they to finish the work 
of their salvation! How spiritual and heavenly 
are their dispositions! With what solemnity do 
they prepare for the Divine presence! How ex- 
actly do they dress their souls for eternity, and 
trim their lamps; that they may be admitted to 
the joys of the bridegroom! How is the world 
low in their esteem, and tasteless to their desires! 
‘The Lord is exalted in that day.’ 

The nearer they approach to heaven, the more 
its attractive force is felt. When the crown of 
glory is in their view, and they hear the music of 
the blessed and are refreshed with the fragrance of 
paradise, what a blaze of holy affection breaks forth ! 
When Jacob was blessing his sons upon his death- 
bed, in a sudden rapture he addresses himself to 
God, ‘I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord !? 
As if his soul had ascended to heaven before 
leaving the body.. ‘O, when shall I come and ap- 
pear before God ?’ was the fainting desire of the 
psalmist. If communion with God in the earthly 
tabernacle was so precious, how much more is the 
immediate fruition of him in the celestial temple ? 
If one day in the courts below be worth a thousand, 
an hour in the courts above is worth ten thousand. 

Let us therefore, by our serious thoughts, often 
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represent to ourselves the approaches of death and 
judgment. This will make us contrive and con- 
tend for perfection in holiness. The apostle ex- 
horts the Romans to show forth the power of godli- 
ness, from the consideration of the day of grace 
they enjoy, and the day of glory they expect; ‘ for 
now is our salvation nearer than when we believed.’ 
Let us do those things now, which, when we come 
to die, we shall wish we had done! Thus doing, 
we shall be transmitted from the militant church to 
the triumphant; with a solemn testimony of our 
having adorned the gospel in our lives, with the 
victorious testimony of conscience, that we have 
fought the good fight, have kept the faith, and have 
finished our course; and we shall be received with 
the glorious testimony of our blessed Rewarder, 
‘ Well done good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord’ 


THE END. 
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